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APPENDIX TO THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Vlth ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 



INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Meeting of Ihl Executive Committee held in ihl Council Room 
or ihl Bihar and Orissa Research Societa 

Friday the 19th December 1930 

(6 to 8 p m ) 

The following members of the Committee were piesent — 

Rai Bahadui Hiralal, Pi evident in the Chair 

Rao Bahadur Dr S Knshnaswami Aijangar, MA, PhD, 
M R A S , F R Hist S , TASB, General Secretary 

Di S K Belvalkar, MA, PhD, IES, Geneial Sccietaiy 

Professor A C Woolner, MA, CIE, FASB, Treasnrei 

K P Jayaswal Esq, MA, (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 

Dr Hanchand, M A , D Phil , D Litt , I E S , Local Secietary 

Di Lakshman Samp, MA, D Phil (Oxon) 

Pi of Muhammad Shaft, M A 

Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D 

Dr H Hirananda Sastn, MA, MOL, D Lift 

Piofessoi K A Subramania Aiyar, MA 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr Sir Jivanp Tamshedp Modi, Kt , C I E 

Dr A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D 


The following resolutions were adopted after discussion 

I That the meeting of the Confeience do place on record 
their gratitude to Mahamahopadyaya Dr Haraprasad Shastn, 
M A , CIE, Hony M R A S , the President of the 5th Conference 
for his services to the Oriental Conference during the term of 
his Presidenship (Proposed by the new President and carried 
unanimously) 
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Appendix io the Proceedinpi> 

" ork io completion witli ihe same expedition The 
Committee wished to lecord then giatelul apprecia- 
tion of the liberal financial support of the Government 
of Madias for this purpose, and hoped that they 
would with equal liberality enable the cataloguing 
to he completed at an earlj date 

\ III Ihe Indian Oriental Conference welcomes the inaugura 
Jion of the Onental and Archaeological Society, Singaradja, Bah 
m the Dutch Indies, and while appreciating the work alieady 
done, wishes tor it a veiy useful and prospeious future in the 
unfolding of the story «f Hindu cultuie m the Islands of the, East 

IX Ihe Secietaiy lead a lettei No Edn 42/86D, dated the 
22nd Noxeinbei 1930, from tin Officiating Dew an of Baroda, 
inviting the Confeiencc, on behalf ot H II the Maharaja of Baioda, 
to hold its next session in Baroda and sanctioning funds therefoi 
The Committee resolved — 

to accept the imitation w'ltli giatitude and lecommend the 
appointment of Dr B Bhattacliarya, M A , Ph D , 
Dnectoi, Onental Institute, Baroda, as Local Secie- 
laiy (Proposed by Mr V P Vaidya, BA, Bar-at- 
Law\ J P , seconded by Dr A Siddiqi, M A , Ph D , 
and earned unanimously) 

X Phc question of tianst erring the he<tdquartei s or the 
Conference to Poona, in charge of the other Geneial Secietaiy, 
Dr S K Belialkai was then discussed No objection was taken 
to the proposed tiansfer 

XI As a lesull of direct election, the following ten new- 
names w'eie suggested foi election as the Executne Committee 
hy the Council along with those of the fourteen of the outgoing 
committee — 

(1) Di Piabhudatt Sasln Piofessoi, Presidenca College, 

Calcutta 

(2) Pandit Dharmaiaja Ojha 

(3) Pandit Jamnaprasad 



INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Meeting of the Council 

As soon as the Committee meeting was over, a general meeting 
of the Council ot the Conference was held, about fifty membeis 
being present The first business proceeded with was the elec- 
tion of the Executive Committee for the next term The lesull 
of the elections was the following — Two Secretanes and a 
Treasurer, weie elected as in the previous teim — 

General Sccietary — Rao Bahadur Di S Knslinaswami Aiyanga, 
M A , Pli D , M R A S , F R H S , F A S B 

General Secietary— Dr S K Behalkai, MA, PhD, 1ES 
Professoi of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona 

Tieasuiei — Prof A C Woolnei, M A , C I E , FASB, Lahoie 

(2) The Committee’s recommendation that Dr B Bhatta- 
chaiya be elected local Secretary toi Baroda was approved 

(3) For the other members of the Committee, the lollowmg 
vveie elected — 

1 Di Lakshman Sarup, M A , D Phil Protessoi of Sans^ 

kut, Oriental College, Lahore 

2 Dr R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D , Piotessor of Historv 

and Head of the Histoiy Department, Dacca Univer- 
sity, Rainna, Dacca 

3 Di Hnananda Sasln, MA, MOL, D Lift Epignphist 

to the Government of India, Fein Hill, Nilgins 

4 Piofessoi Iv A Subramania Aiyar, Lucknow University, 

Lucknow 

5 Sbams-ul-Ulama Di Sn Jivanji Jamsliedji Modi, Kt , 

C I E , Bombay 

b Dr A Siddup, M A, PhD , Piofessor, Dacca Umveisitv, 
Dacca 
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Audited Accounts of the Patna Reception Committee, tl 
6th All-India Oriental Conference up to the 18th Dec , 1933 
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Auditor 
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Preface. 

The Organisation of the Conference 

1 When the Fifth Oriental Conference was sitting at Lahore 
in the month of November, 1928, Mr K P Jayaswal, Editor, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, on behalf of the 
Society, by a communication, invited the assembled onentahsts to 
hold their sixth session m Patna The invitation was placed before 
a general meeting of the Conference and was unanimously accepted 

2 The Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, at 
•a meetmg held on the 6tli September, 1929, considered arrangements 
to be made in connection with the Oriental Conference to be held 
in Patna and resolved that the preparations for the holding of the 
Conference m Patna be set on foot at once and a copy of the resolu- 
tion was sent to Dr S K Aiyangar, Madras, General Secretary of 
the Conference 

3 A letter, dated the 19th September, 1929, received from 
Dr S K Aivangar, w r as read before a meetmg of the Council 
of_th_e2Bihar..and Orissa Research Society, held on the 24th November, 
1929, and a Committee consisting of the following staff was formed — 

Hon Secretary Dr Hari Chand Shastn, Professor, Patna 

College, Patna 

Eon Treasurer Mr D N Sen, Principal, B N College, Patna 

Members Sir San id Sultan Ahmad, Kt , Barrister-at- 

Law Vice Chancellor, Patna University 

Mr G E Fawcus, MA, OBE, CiE 
Director of Public Instruction Bihar and 
Orissa, Patna 

Mr E A Horne, M A , Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
Aligarh University 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice J F W James, 
M A , Vice-President, B and 0 Research 
Society, Patna 

Mr K P Ja\ aswal MA, Editor, Journal, 
B and 0 Research Society Patna 

Mr J S Armour, M A Honorarv Secretary, 
B and 0 Research Society, Patna 



Rs 


The Hon’ble Raja Rajendra Haraj an Bhanj Deo of Kamha 50 

F C Manuk, Esq , Barrister at Law, Patna 50 

Syd Abdul Aziz, Esq , Barrister at Law, Patna 25 

Mahant Darsan Das of Muzafferpur 21 

V P Vaidja, Esq , Bombai 20 


5 The General Executive Committee of the Conference in- 
timated that Eai Bahadur Hira Lai was selected President of the 
Sixth Oriental Conference by the said Executive Committee 

6 Entertamment and Accommodation Committee consisted 
of the following gentlemen — 

Secretary Mr Sham Bahadur 

Members Mr K P Jayasu al 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur R K Jalan 
Dr Han Chand 
Mr Ah Manzar 
Mr S N Saliai 

The Committee received much help and guidance from the 
Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh 

The Secretary and the members tried then best to accommodate 
and look after the comforts of the Delegates and their friends The 
Secietary, Mr All Manzar, and Mr S N Sahai, Air Rama Bahadur,, 
and 25 volunteers from the local colleges spared no pains to look 
after the comforts of the guests Guests of oithodox style were 
accommodated m R Block and M L C quarters The well-known 
confectioners Ram Bhandar of Benares were engaged to serve them 
Guests living in European style v ere served bj r Cafe Doseteros Patna 
Transport Company was employed to supply Motor Cars and Buses 

7 The President of the Reception Committee received great 
help and constant co-operation from Mr G E Eawcus in everv 
detad The Government of Bihar and Orissa generously provided 
accommodation for the Delegates by lending the use of ML C 
quarters The Government House, the Hon’ble Mi J T Whitty, 
the Hon’ble Sir Courtney Terrell, the Hon’ble Mr Justice 
T S Macpherson (Vice Chancellor), the Hon’ble Mr Justice Ross, 
the Hon ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Mr G E Eawcus, and other 
members of the Reception Committee kindly put up distinguished 
guests with them 


Programme 

Tt cdnesday, 17 th December, 1930 — 

11am Inaugural Meeting in. the Wheeler Senate House 

1 to 2 p m Lunch 

3 45 p m Garden Part} at the Got eminent House 

Moshaerah m the Wheeler Senate House 
6 pm Linguistic Societj Meeting in the Patna College 

Thursday, l&th December, 1930 — 

7 30 am Pandita Sabha 

10 am to 1 p m Sectional business and the reading of Presidential addresses- 
and papers m the Patna College 

10 a it History and Archseologj , Arabic and Persian 

11 a st Classical Sanskrit , Fine Arts 

12 a st Plulosophy 

1 to 2 p st Lunch 

2 to 3 P M Visit to the Oriental Pubhc Librarj 

3 45 P sr Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan’s Garden Partj at his 

residence (Quila House) in Patna City (bv special 
ins itation) 

8 P 51 Sanskrit Drama * JMudraraleasam ’ 

Friday, 19 th December, 1930 — 

7-30 a. si Visit to the Kumhrar escas ations 

10 a si to 1 p si Sectional business and the reading of Presidential addresses 
and papers in the Patna College 1 

10 a st Vedic , Urdu 

11am Philology , Anthiopolog} , Mythologj , and Religion 
12 am H mdi , Bengah, Unya 

1 p si Lunch 

2 to 3 30 P m Visit to the Patna Museum and the Research Society 

3 45 p m Mr K P Jaj astral at home to the members in the 

Museum grounds 

0 to 8 p m General Meeting of the Conference 

Saturday, 20 th December, 1930 — 

7 a sr Trip to Rajgir (hot springs) and Nalanda 

Mr B L Dhama at home to the members ot the Conference m the 
Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3 30 p st 



Programme 
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10 Dr Ishwar Dutta 

11 Pt Davananda Jha 

12 Prof Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya 

13 Do 

14 Dr Haiadatta Sharma 

15 Pt S S Smyanaiayan Shastn 

16 Prof S P Catunedi 

17 Dr Amareshu ar Thakur 

IS Prof Chmtaliarana Chakravarti 
19 Vidjabhusan Dmanatli Shastn 


The place of Science m Sanskrit Literature 
Some Researches in Hindu Astronomy 
The Din am aloka and the text of the 
Dh\ amkankas 

The Vmdai ana Kavya and its Author 
Kuntaka’s Conception of the Gunas 
Haradatta Mi5rn and Haradatta 
Sivacarj a 

Bhrngaduta, a new KhandaUavja 
Laws of Ownership with special reference 
to treasme troie as under the Smrtis 
Characteristic features of the Sattaka 
form of drama 

Supamaciti method of measurement of 
time 


SECTION III 
(Indian Philosophy) 

President — Du S K Belvalkar 
Secretary — Phof S X Bhattvcharya 


The sectional husuiess at 10 \ m on the 18th and the 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 12 a ir on the 18th 


1 Rai Bahadui Sardar M V Kibe 

2 Pt Ram Snarup Shastri 

3 Pt Devikanta Sidhanta Shastri 

4 Prof D Snnnasachar 

5 Prof Umcsh Chandra Bhatta 

charya 

6 Prof Dakshmaranjana Sastn 

7 Prof Umesha Misra 

8 Prof Asutosh Shastri 

9 Prof Hirendralal Sengupta 

10 Pt N Ayjasvami Shastri 


11 Air R Hagaraj Sharma 


12 Hr Ramakantacharya 

13 Hr Dharmendra Brahmachan 

14 Dr D H Datta 

15 R Chanda 

16 Hr Knshnamoorthi Sharma 

17 Mr H R Rangaswami Aiyangar 

18 Prof T R Chmtamam 

19 Mr K Gopal Krishnamma 


Is Bhaga\ adgTta post Buddhist 7 
Pracma Nj oya and Xa\ j'a Hr aya (in 
Sanskrit) 

Tantratattr am 

A Critical Review of Sattarka Dfpavah — a 
Praclna TIka recently unearthed 
The Concept of Svadharma in the Gita 

The Lokayatikas and the Kapahkas 
Gaudapada Bhasya and Mathara Vrtti 
Vedantic Intuition and Mjsticism 
Exponents of the Madhyamiko Philo 
sophy 

The Madhyamnrtha Samgraha of Bh-u a- 
Vneka (Restoiati on from the Tibetan 
Version) 

Xeu light on Snvijayendratfrf ha’s woiks 
Renaissance of Realism m Indian Philo 
sophy 

IVas Srf Samkara a Vaishnarite 7 
A Rote on the Adhyasa of Sankara 
Theory of Paksata 

The Doctrine of Transmigration of Soul, 
Indian and Greek 

The Mandukya KariLHs of Gaudapada 
Madhai a — an old Sankhya teacher 
Prakasa, Snkara, and Ksirasagaramigra— 
three old Mimamsakas 



Programme 
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14 Rai Sahib Monaranjan Ghosh 


15 R Subba Rao 

16 Prof P C Mahalanobis 


17 Prof Kahpada Mitra 
IS Do 

19 Prof D N Majamdfir 

20 Do 

21 Do 

22 Major M L Bhargaia 


23 Pfc R M Shastn 

24 Mr D X Majumdar 

25 Do 

26 Pandit Yamuna Prasad Tripathi 


Terracotta figurines in the Patna Museum 
and their relation to Ethnological races 
of India 
The Yenadis 

A Revision of Rislej s Anthropometneal 
Data relating to Indian Castes and 
Tribes, Part I, Bengal 
Ceremony of Rikhran 
The Magic of Names 
The Darlung Kulos of the Lushai Hills 
Sorcerj and Divination in primitn e 
Societi 

The Economic Life of the Hos 
Are the Gotras and Prai aras of 
Kshatnjas the same as those of 
Brahmanas ' 

The Kavasthas 

The Class and Fusion of Culture in 
Perganmh Dushi, District Mirzapur 
Tlie position of women m Ho Societi 
Dharma and its importance 


SECTION VI 

(Histoei and AeCH.POLOOI ) 
President — Dr Hirakakd Shastht 
Secre'ary — Prof Y J Tararoreivala 


The sectional busmess at 10 A n on the 18th and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 10 a at on the ISth 


1 Dr Radlia Kummid Mukerjee 

2 Dr R C Mazumdar 

3 Prof A S Altekar 

4 Di H M Krishna 

5 Prof P Iv Acliaija 

6 Prof A F M Abdul Qachr 

7 Prof R Subha Rao 

8 Pi of K Rama Pisharoti 

9 Mr K P Jajaswal 

10 Mr H K Dei a 

11 Mr C D Chatterji 

12 Prof Nilkantha Shastri 

13 Mr U N Ghosal 

14 Mr Y K Deslipande 

15 Prof D C Bhattacliarja 

16 Prof Y V Mirasln 

17 Mi Si ed Mohmmed 


18 Prof S V Yenkatesi ar Aiyar 

19 Dr A P Banerji Sastri 

20 Mr M R Mazumdai 

B 


ASoLan Chronologi 
Arab Ini asions of India 
The Home and Nationality of the 
RSstrakutas of Malkhed 
Evcni ations m Mi sore— Some mteresting 
finds _ 

Materials for Sculpture in the Abhasa ' 
Earlj Muslim Yisitors of Europe from 
India 

Gangs Era and the fixing of the Initial 
Era 

The Ixulasekharas of Kerala 
New light on Nahapana 
Affinities of the Kushana 
Some Numismatic data in Pah literature 
Malakuta of Yuan Chwang 
New light on the Gupta A dminis tration 
The Yadai as of Dei agin 
The Lost Kingdom of Hankela 
Further hght on Rama Gupta 
An mscnption of Allauddm Hussan Shah 
King of Bengal, at Nawadah near 
Barh m Patna District 
Expansion of the Sataiahanas 
YiKamitn m Bihar 
Pre British Education m Guzrat 
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3 Pt X Changalvaray an 

4 Air Aluhammad Abdulla 

Chughtai 

3 Air AI Alahtuz ul Haq 

6 Do 

7 Rai Sahib Alanoranjan Ghosh 

8 Prof Kshitisli Chandra Sarkar 


AIusic and Alusical Instruments of the 
Ancient Tamils 

Hindu Alimature Painters of the ISth 
and 19th Centuries 

A Men and Authentic Signature of 
Bihzad 

Some original materials for the study of 
Persian painting and calligraphy m 
the 16th Century AD 

Archaeological evidence in support of the 
origin and del elopment ot Indian 
Painting and Alusical Instruments from 
ancient times 

A new Specimen of Sury a from Viren dra 


SECTION" mi 

(Arabic avd Persian) 

President — Alounn Hidaaat Hlssaiv 
Secretary — Alocxn A AIajid 


The sectional business at 10 a m on the ISth and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 11 aw on the ISth 


1 Say id Sulaiman Xadvi 

2 Air Abdul Azim Alaiman 

3 A Subhan 


4 Dr Julius Germanees 

J Do 

<3 Sayid Sulaiman Nadi i 
7 Air S AI Badruddm Alavi 

5 Air Abud Ahmad Ah 

9 Air Wahid Alirza 

10 Air R X Saha 

11 Air S A Alaqbul Ahmad 

12 Prof A Latif 

13 Pro! AI Alozaffeniddin 

14 Dr AI Xizamuddm 

1 o Prmcipal A H Harley 

10 Air S AI Eushaw 
17 Prof AI Alahfuzul Haque 

15 Prof AI Ibnuddin Salik 

19 Prof Andalib Shadam 

20 Air AI Z Siddiqui 

21 Air A Hiq 

22 Dr S AI Hussain 


Omar Khaj am 
The two Traditional Alistahes 
The History of Arabic Poetrv from the 
l=t Centurj B C to the 6th Century 
A D Its gradual Dei elopment 
The Darnghes of the Janissaries 
Arabic and ha tin Script m Turkey 
Arab and America 

Arabic, the mother of Semitic Tongues 
Characteristic features of the Poetry of 
Nabigha Dhubj am 
Urwa, the Beggar minstrel of Arabia 
The Affinity of Persian, Drdu, Hindi, and 
Bengali with Arabic 
Hazrat Shahr Banu 

Unique Beaut} of the Arabic Language 
Rationalism m Islam 
Earli Persian Poetry 7 
A Biographical Sketch of Chalabi Begh 
Farigh 

Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own i lew 
A note on the Autograph Copies of 
Saib s Diwan 
Xal Daman 

A Forgotten Persian Poet and His 
Works 

AI Beruni and His AA orhs 
Abu Taraam s Poetrv 
An unknown ancient Arabic Ode, an 
Xazz ar b Hashim al Asadi 
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(Brj.G vli) 

Pi evident — Evai Sahib Nagexura Nath Bash 
Sea clary — "Mr R Haldar 


The sectional business at 10 a m on the ISth and 19th December, 1930 
The Presidential address at 12 a ai on the 19th 


1 Mr G C Saha 

2 Prof Gopal Haidar 


The Origin of Onomatopoetic -words in 
Bengali 

Legend of Raja Gopichand 
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Oriental Conference. 

Wednesday, 17//; December, 1930 
Iv aX'Gura.l Meetings 


10 45 A m Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, President of the Oriental 
Conference, was iecei%ed at the entrance of the Senate House b\ 
the President and Members of the Eeception Committee 

11 Aar His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdoun Stephenson 
K C S I , Iv C I E , Patron of the Conference, arrived and yy as received 
bv Mr Iv P Jayaswal, President of the Reception Committee, who 
presented Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, the Members of the Reception 
Committee, and the Executive Council of the Conference to His 
Excellency 


Lady Stephenson was conducted to her seat yvhile the piesentation 
took place 


A procession was then formed and entered the Hall in the 


follow mg order — 

Dr Hari 

Mr Sham Bahadui 
Mr J S Armoui 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
R K Jalan 
Mr S Smha 

Mr P C Manuk 
The Hon’ble the Vice 
Chancellor 

The Hon’ble Sir M Fakhruddm 
Air K P Jay-asw al 

The Staff of H E 


Cliand 

Mr Reaz Hasan Khan 
Mr D N Sen 
Mr H Lambeit 

Raja Ivrityananda Singh 
Bahadur 

Mr G E Fan cus 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice James 

The Hon’ble Sir G Dutta Singh 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lai 
the Governor 


His Excellency' the Pation 


Sir Jivanji Modi 

Dr S K Belvalkar 

Dr A Siddiqui 

Dr S K De 

Prof S V Venkatesvaia 


Dr A C Woolner 
Dr R C Mazumdar 
Piofessor Md Shafi 
Dr Lakshman Sarup 
Mr Iv S Aiyar 


Dr S IC Krishna Syvami Aiy angai 
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-wisdom We can trace m the brick -work and the foundations 
the history of that ebb and flow of the culture of which tins 
place was the centie The larious stages of desertion or des- 
titution followed bv rebuilding up to the final destruction are 
planih reiealed, and, peiliaps as important ns am thing, we 
can link Xalanda on to otlier parts of Indian Histon already 
reconstructed You will see all this for \ ourselves together with 
the statues and other fiuits of digging housed m the Museum, 
which will be the envy of less-far onred places 

Tlie other results of excavations which I refened are the 
discoveries at Pntahputra and m tlie Patna College giounds 
Heie close to the site of the glories of Magadha, endenee of a 
prehistouc civilisation has been found and the terra cottas un- 
eai tiled suggest the fascinating theory that this civilisation was 
linked to the Sindh cn llisation and I understand that the date 
of the Sindh civilisation in its turn may entirely upset the 
accepted chronologv of the Yedic and Avestic civilisations 

In the earl\ years of antiquarian research m Lidia the work 
was mainly undertaken b\ European scholars though more than 
00 years ago Dr Blnu Daji won a reputation foi himself m this 
field But m the list 20 rears 01 so there has been a most 
hopeful widening of interest and Indians have themselves taken 
up, I will not sar the burden, but the honour of research into 
Indology This Conference is a notable proof of that and here 
in Patna, we are proud of our fellows, who hare won a wade 
recognition m these studies There are not yet m India the 
facilities for research rvlnch the student finds ready to Ins hand in 
Europe but tins w ill come and the Universities led by Calcutta 
are striving their best to advance such research The wider 
public too have their duties and responsibilities to which the} 
are perhaps onl\ slowlv awakening it is tlieir heritage that is 
being investigated and tliev cannot stand by indifferent The 
Uaharajadhiraja of Darbhanga has recently endowed a Maithili 
Chair at Patna I would like to appeal to others to go and do 
likewise enlightened patronage of the Umrersities m this shape 
is one of the surest means of advancing research and personal 
interest and assistance in the learned societies who have taken up 
the labour of love is another wav of helping The Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society has fully justified itself and I gratefully 
acknowledge the help it has received from Maharajas, Rajas and 
other gentlemen not onh m the Province, but also in the Orissa 
States, where the material for historical research is also great 
Everyone I have approached for assistance m holding this 
Conference has responded to my appeal 

I will not detain you longer fiom the intellectual feast which 
is before }ou under the Presidency of Rai Bahadur Hira Lai 
Tt would be presumptuous m me befoie such a gathering of 
scholars to dilate upon the sei vices to philolog} epigraphy, 
ethnology and ev ery other branch of Indology that Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai has rendered I will only sav that by general agree- 
ment you could hav e had no fitter President 
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of TO rears which has been earned on purelr in search for tne 
truth of the past and which has accomplished a result un- 
paralleled in any other country or age — an unparalleled restore 
tion of a lost history Let us hope that tne future ad mini stration 
will be a worthr successor m this respect worthy of a s imil ar 
renew at an Oriental Conference of the future 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen take the liberty of pointing 
out some weak =pots m our studies which deserve \ our notice ' 
Numismatics Veche, Hindu Sciences and Persian are the sub- 
jects which call for new ngour Fortunatelv the Numismatic 
Society of India is holding its annual sitting this tear along 
with ours Mr Hodivala, 3Ir Stapleton. Lt Martin and 
Mr Prayag Dayal are keeping the torch burning Of late- 
=ome veteran numismatists, for instance Sir Richard Bum 
and Mr Xevnli have left thi= country Our greatest authorin' 
Mr R D Banerji who nas familiar with Indian coins of everv 
age has parsed away We should not forget that some chapters 
of Indian History are exclusively contributed by corns It is 
our duty not to let this branch of studa become feeble Xor 
have we any right to fall behind in respect of the Vedas m the 
land where they were first sung where from birth up to cremation 
they still sanctify our life In the West Professors Whitnev 
and Macdonell have earned on the work of Pannu m Vedic 
philology in India we have not yet equipped ourselves to step 
m and take over the Panim -Macdonell lme Persian calk 
for a senous band of workers there we have rot done anything 
of note lately Similarlv Avestic studies should find worthy 
followers of Sir Jivanji 3 fodi Our progress in scien*ific studa 
of fu=tory epigraphy classical philology literature medicine 
Hindu Politics and in philosophy — at present so ably led bv 
Professor Radhaknsbnan — is gratifying Hindu Silences call for 
exponents as a branch of theirs — the theory of sound — ha? got 
one m Sir C V Raman Again the spade has added a new 
material, a new problem We have an unexecuted tad: m tie 
tablets and seals of 3Iohen-]o-Daro When thev are read- 
then we shall know to quote the words of an eminent EngLsh 
Orientalist writing to me what Indian History is Their solution 
is a trust left to us by the discoverer of 3Iohen-jo-Daro 3ir P, D 
Banerji 

While here. Ladies and Gentlemen you will certamh hkc 
to =ee the oldest and the most sacred place m Eastern India 
namelv Gaya which was a famous place before the time of the 
Buddha and which was known before the Vedic- scholar Yaska 
of the Seventh Centura B C to have been identified as bcwirg 
the foot-pnnt of Vidmu The monument known to Ye-kz 
has come down to our time now canopied over In a beautiful 
temple built by Ram Ahalva Bai As Vishnu -pad a i- ~?rreo 
to the orthodox Hindus 3Iahabodhi non called Bodh-Ga’-a 
where the Buddha evolved his plnlosopliv of ngftt knov l<dg- 
and right conduct i= a pkee winch is sacred to the vhole of the 
Buddhist world one third of the human race 3Ianabouhi 
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I am certain, the Patna Museum and the home of the 
Research Society will please your artistic taste When you 
have seen it you will pronounce it to be the most beautiful 
museum building m Bntish India and wall congratulate His 
Excellency on having erected such a successful piece of architec- 
ture, w Inch w ould have done credit to Modern Delhi Fittingly 
presiding over the entrance hall, you will meet there the likeness 
of Sir Edward Gait, the scholar, m permanent marble — Sir 
Edward Gait, the founder of the Research Society, Patna 
University, the Patna Museum, the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Association, and of almost every institution of research or culture 
in Bihar and Orissa Thougli m England, he still feels the 
same interest, as when he was here, in all those objects and 
causes which he planted and fostered or sow'ed for the future 
To the Research Society he w r as more a fellow w orker than a 
founder It is impossible for the Research Society not to 
remember to day that gem of a scholar and that gem of an 
English gentleman, or for me not to remember him w ithout some 
sentiment Sir George Grierson, the greatest hnguist, Sir 
Edw T ard Gait, the greatest Indian Ethnologist, Dr Ganganath 
Jha, Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and Mr 
Oldham whom every one of you now knows as one of the 
learned Editors of the Indian Antiquary, though at present out 
side Bihar, are our Bihar scholars, and w e point them out to you 
as we point out our other learned possessions 

The Patna Museum possesses one of the richest collections 
of Indian coins, numbering about 11,000 , and I invite you to pay 
a visit, the day after to morrow, to that Institution and examine 
our possessions, along with the members of the Numismatic 
Society Our punch-marked senes alone numbers about 3,000, 
the majority of which belong to one single hoard found m the 
Province, at Purneah The Museum also possesses the best 
known sculpture of the Maurya times — the Didarganj life size, 
female image — which has been pronounced to be the finest 
piece of Hindu plastic art of the pre Christian centuries It was 
discovered m Patna City on the Ganges by a Muhammadan 
student of Patna College, and in my opinion is one of the figures 
which decorated the Nanda Palace called Suganga The 
description of a royal palace m the Uggama Jataka gives us the 
information that the corridors of a palace contained reahstic 
female figures You will see for yourselves how reahstic the 
Didaiganj image is The Didarganj site, next to the Fort, 
would mark the position of the famous Ganges Palace of the 
Nandas and the Mauryas 

Before Patna became a capital once more, Khan Bahadur 
Khudabaksh, father of Mr Khudabaksh, the Calcutta scholar 
and one of our Sectional Presidents, marked Patna as the site 
for Ins Oriental Library, the Bodleian of India A Muham- 
madan scholar who w as on Ins Haj pilgrimage reaching a library 
forgot, to quote his w ords, his ‘ Islam and pilgrimage When 
you visit that priceless library in this town you also may forget 
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Germany, Societe de Lmguistique of Pans, and other bodies, 
by sending out their delegates to us We also thank the Govern- 
ment of Angora, the Government of Morocco, Universities of 
Munich, Liege, Warsaw, Leiden, Zunch, Gottingen, Egypt, 
Jena, and Ohio who have sent greetings and good wishes to us 
I am afraid, Laches and Gentlemen, I have taken too much 
of your time, and now I will not stand any more between you 
and your President I welcome you once more most cordially 
on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Research 
Society of Bihar and Orissa and assure you of a similar 
welcome on behalf of Patna University, which the Hon’ble 
the Vice Chancellor authorises me to extend to you 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai then delivered Ins Presidential Address 
as follows — 


Yotjb Excellent v, President or the Reception Committee, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is still a mystery to me how and w hy I have been brought 
here from the centre of primeval forest to the cradle of civilisa- 
tion, and asked to preside over a gathering of the pick of in- 
tellects of this great Indian Empire, including lands of gold 
and diamonds, as Burma and Ceylon were once designated 
It reminds me of an episode about two thousand years old, 
when a man from the same jungles was brought to this glorious 
land, and was admitted into an institution replete with men of 
greatest enlightenment I mean Nalanda, that great seat of 
learning, of w Inch not only Magadha, but the whole of Buddhist 
India, nay the Buddhist woild, was rightly proud This name 
less person w as, however capable of being trained He used his 
opportunities to the best advantage and developed such a remark- 
able genius that he finally became the head of that institution 
But Kagarjuna, as he is known from his works, was only 7 
when he enteied this province I am exactly nine times that 
figure and am obviously too old for a training now, to be of any' 
use even in the future, what to say r of the present The only 
reason, that I can think of for this course of action, is perhaps 
to piesent a contrast between the development of the Magadha 
civilisation and the primordial condition m which the mam 
population of the Central Provinces has even up to this day' 
remained May be, a necessity' arose for placmg something 
sufficiently' dark between the continuous flow of brilliant light 
that has emanated fiom this chair during the past decade and 


the dazzling splendour of the future stream, bound to issue 
forth m the next decennial period But for this, there were 
hundreds of distmguished scholars, who could have been asked 
to fill the place far more fittingly' than a denizen of V mdhvachala 
Whatever may' have been the reasons which prompted y r ou m 
making your choice, I have my' own reasons to be grateful I 
regard it as a great honour to the Central Provinces, known to 
the latter day history as the country' of Gonds who managed 


0 
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by delectable contributions m the form of charming novels, 
which were also translated m other vernaculars j\Ii Banerji 
passed away at a comparatively young age, with a lot of con- 
templated work yet unexecuted which, if he had had time to 
finish, would have been of tremendous value 

I now turn to the most pleasant duty of offering hearty 
congratulations on behalf of the Indian Oriental Conference 
and myself to that great scholar, the fourth President of this 
Conference, Shamshul ulama Dr Jivanji Modi, who lias been 
recently knighted All will agree that he is a true successor to 
lus adopted Guru, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar May 
Sir Jivanp enjoy for long the high honour which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has been pleased to bestow on him, as a 
recognition of Ins high scholarship and his great literary 
services 

It has been customary in presidential addresses to review 
the progressive advancement of Oriental learning and to offer 
suggestions for further progress, but my five predecessors have 
done that work so exhaustively, that hardly anything remains 
worth mentioning now r The First President with lus profound 
learning in Sanskrit and allied literature, accompanied with 
a life long experience of teaching-work, gave most valuable 
advice m regard to the study of Sanskrit, including Grammar, 
Nyaya, Vedas, Vedanta, and Artha Sastra He also pointed 
out the spirit m which inscriptions should be interpreted and 
used and he emphasised two points, viz to avoid undue arti- 
ficiality and to maintain judicial outlook, in discussing con- 
troversial matters 

The Second President, Professor Sylvam Levi, reminded 
lus audience that great civilisations did not grow m the narrow 
frames of a local culture It was necessary that with that 
infallibility, which only instinct can confer, the nation or rather 
the men of genius w'ho made out a nation knew how to draw 
out of accidental features what was the permanent, out of local 
features what was general, out of particulars what w as universal 
He pointed out that this was the mspnation under which the 
Aryan genius made the greatness of India But this has some 
how disappeared, though attempts to revive it are being made 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Ganga Nath Jlia laid special 
stress on Oriental research work within the country A feeling 
had gamed ground that research could only be done outside 
India, but happily this is being dissipated Nevertheless, Europe 
has certain facilities for a study, which India does not possess 
For instance, there are hardly any good libraries m this country, 
which may be said to smooth the way for reference, as they do 
m Europe The Imperial Library of Calcutta is perhaps the 
biggest in the country, but it contains only 21 lakhs of volumes, 
while the British Museum Library owns more than 30 lakhs 
Even if compared with other Asiatic Libraries our Imperial 
Library is much smaller than that of Tokyo, which has nearly 
4 lakhs of volumes An author working in the British Museum 
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the ‘ loot of manuscripts ’ which followed the Mutiny, w hereby 
thousands of them left this country to adorn the shelyes of 
foreign libraries, coupled with the destruction of those that 
remained m the houses of Panditas whose descendants y ere 
incapable of appreciating their yalue seyeral large collections 
haye been made in aanous centres of learning for instance 
at Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, etc The Poona collection 
now housed in the Bhandarkar Besearch Institute possesses 

20.000 Sanskrit manuscripts including the collections made by 
Drs Buhler, Kielhom, Bhandarkar and others The Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library has about 23 000 Sanskrit manus- 
cripts with about half that number m Telugu and Tamil The 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, owns 20,000 manuscripts of which 

14.000 are m Sanskrit and the rest m Arabic and Persian A 
good collection also exists m the Sanskrit College Library at 
Benares It will be noticed that m all these collections Sansknt 
predominates, and that it is the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone 
that has stored about 6 000 Persian and Arabic volumes some 
of which were received from Tipu Sultan s Library at Serang- 
patam Patna, lion ever, owns a collection which once belonged 
to Kings and Emperors m and out of India In fact it is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest m the world It also contains 

6.000 manuscripts, but they include some of the rarest texts of 
which no second copies exist anywhere Here there are records 
winch were owned by generations of Emperors with their seals 
and autographs with superb paintings and illustrations of calli- 
graphy, which render them simply invaluable The Tarikh-i- 
Ivh a nd a n -l -Ti m u n a li or History of the Timund family to which 
the great Moghuls belonged, has a note stating that its cost was 
Rs S,000 Indeed as many thousand pounds would not pur- 
chase it to day ’ It is embellished with no less than 133 illu 
mmated folio pages painted by the most notable pamters of 
Akbar’s time, including Khwaja Abdus Samad of Slnraz, whose 
skill of eye and hand was so marvellous that he is recorded to 
have written on a poppy seed a chapter of Koran — an art winch 
seems to have been still preserved in Delhi There are artists 
m the Museum Darulfalah, who even now write more than 150 
letters on a gram of nee In fact they recently sent me one 
bearing 125 legible Enghsh characters flawless in their foimation, 
which can be seen m the Patna Museum, to which I hare pre- 
sented that wonderful nee The wonders of the KliudabaLsh 
Library can similarh be seen and reahsed by walking over a 
furlong from this place The cataloguing of its manuscripts 
commenced m 1904, and 19 volumes have been published, -vet 
about 10 volumes more must issue before the work is completed 
The Kliudabaksh Library, as it is called after its founder was 
a private library and is an example of what even a private in- 
dividual can do if he wills it Khan Bahadur Kliudabaksh 
managed to collect manuscripts not only from India, but from 
Cairo Damascus Arabia Egypt, and Persia, with a passion, 
which ignored even penal laws He succeeded m making his 
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these stores, it must not be understood that I underrate the 
value of other collections or efforts made m that direction In 
fact there are collections, which are even of greater importance 
than any I have referred to The Sarasvatl Mahal of the 
Bhonsla Maharaja Sarfoji at Tanjore contains, in the words 
of Dr Buhler, ‘ a great many useful and a number of very rare 
and unique books, mam' of which are quite unknown or pro- 
curable only with great trouble and expense’ Dr Burnell 
who made out the first catalogue of the library recorded that 
the Tanjore Library was ‘ perhaps the largest and most import 
ant in the world ’ A descriptive catalogue is now m course of 
preparation and the editor calculates that the total number of 
manuscripts now m this library is likely to exceed 30,000 In 
the Hyderabad State a most extraordinary collection of both 
Iranian and Sanskntic manuscripts is said to be owned by 
Dr Syed Muhammad Ivasim m Patharghati, but I have not been 
able to trace whether anybody has ever tried to catalogue "them 
However, there is an awakening all round in this matter and the 
Government, recognising that ‘ it is a debt of scholarship due to 
the world to publish catalogues raisonnes of such manuscripts ’, 
has endeavoured to render financial aid, but so much remains 
to be done that it is felt that the present efforts need quickening 
Sir Jivanji Modi m his presidential address gave us a very 
interesting history of the origin of research work m India He 
told us how Anquetil and Jones not only drew attention to it, 
leading to critical studies of oriental literature m Europe, both 
in the Iranian and Sanskntic fields, but they themselves took 
a prominent part in it The study of Vedic and classical Sansknt 
literature, as also that of Avestan, Arabic, and Persian poured 
a flood of hght on problems of life, which are most vital, not to 
speak of other aspects which are otherwise pleasing 

The discoveries of Asokan edicts stimulated a thorough 
study of Buddhistic literature, the pride of Magadlia, at whose 
capital we are to day throwing a glance on its past glones, glones 
and greatness, foretold by no less a prophet than Buddha It 
was here, the old Patahputra, where a solemn Buddhist council 
was held and it was here that the latest book on the three Pitakas 
was composed The Jamas m those days w ere similarly wide 
awake, and did not fail to hold their own council Somehow or 
other, their literature did not catch the attention of scholars 
This may be due to the reticence of the old Jamas, who did not 
like to show their granthas to others and were till recentlv very 
much opposed to print and publish them Anjhow it is now 
well known, as it was to a few scholars formerly, that the Jama 
literature is very voluminous and important from several points 
of views Written as it is m Prakrit, the spoken language of 
the ordinary people in ancient days, it opens out a most exten- 
sive field for a philologist It has come m contact with almost 
all the Indian languages Even the Dravidian languages have 
been influenced by it Ounouslv the contact was brought about 
by a twelve years’ famine, which supervened m the reign of 
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era of Sanskrit writing, and those who followed him produced 
many original woiks m that language, which remain unsur- 
passed by even Brahmamcal scholars, who looked on them with 
anything but a friendly ej e Despite their hatred of e\ erythmg 
Jama, the Brahmamcal people used some of their works with 
avidity We are living m an age when the antipathy has dis- 
appeared, offering a great opportunity to make use of that great 
store of know ledge m various branches of literature, to wit meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, history, and mvthologj, which Jama 
scholars have left behind and which has been saved from vanda- 
lism by keeping it safe m Bhandaras m underground cells or 
encased m masonry w ork, w Inch the incessant vigil of their cus 
todians devised Thousands of manuscripts have in this way 
been preserved, many m little known out-of-the-w ai places, for 
instance, who could have dreamt of the fine collection of Digam- 
bara works at Karanja, a small village m Berar, until a happy 
idea of sending a Jama graduate to inspect the temples there 
suddenly flashed up The Karanja Bhandaras brought to light 
more than a dozen works in Apabhramsa m which onh one com- 
plete work Bhavisa-yatta Kaha had been published first m 
Germany in 1918 and later on in the Gaekwad Series in 1923 
These works are of various sizes var\ mg from Puranas of as manv 
as 122 chapters to Chantas of 2 or 3 chapters The} are not as 
yet pubhshed Their language shows unmistakable tendencies to 
wards vernacular m declensional and conjugational forms as 
also towards rhyme' m vernacular verses These records are 
likely to furnish a complete refutation of the theon that rhyme 
came in Indian poetry from Arabic and Persian sources In the 
words of Dr Barnett, some da} when the whole of these scuptures 
will have been critically edited and their contents lexically 
tabulated together with their ancient glosses, the\ will throw 
light on many dark places of ancient and modern Indian 
languages and literature The Jama community is a rich com- 
munity m India They have the means and capacity to bring 
their valuable works to light ver\ expeditiously In mi new, 
they have not taken sufficiently vigorous action m this matter 
Spoiadic efforts have been certainly made by societies like the 
Jama Mahamandala and Samantabhadra Asrama of Delhi, the 
All-India Digambara Pansad of Bijnor, the Bhai anagai Society 
and some enthusiastic individuals here and there, but a great 
deal more than this is required 

In this connection the example of Bengal for the resuscita 
tion and advancement of the Bengali language and literature is 
worthy of imitation Comparatively speaking the} have made 
a great advance, not only m Ihe departments of belles-lettres, m 
which epoch-making contributions by poets and novelists like 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore, Babu Dvijendra Lai Roi Ivazi 
Nazrul Islam, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterp, and others stand 
out prommentlv, but also in historv, philologi , and philosophy 
some excellent books have been prepared, which have raised the 
Bengali literature This has given an impetus to other leraa- 
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Close to the Tamil country lies Hyderabad, which has given 
a great impetus to Urdu by mailing it a medium of instruction 
in the Osmama University This step postulates an organisation 
for preparation of books m a variety of subjects taught m the 
University, together with a number of reference books, such as 
lexicons, commentaries, etc , which automatically augment the 
cause of the dialect This is done by the Bureau of Translation, 
which has furnished text books for Intermediate, B A , and 
LL B examinations covering studies m History, Philosophy, 
Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering The Bureau is now busy m 
preparing books for post graduate studies m Arts and Science 
In no other Indian University have matters gone so far, although 
vernaculars are now acknowledged as a suitable subject of stud} 
for Umversity examinations, the lead having been given by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji some years ago by admitting Bengali and 
other vernaculars for the M A and other degrees in the Calcutta 
Umversity It gave a great momentum to the philological and 
Jiterary study of at least Bengali, on whose origin and develop- 
ment Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji has made a most valuable 
contribution 

Along with these efforts to furnish sufficient help to a 
student, a number of literary societies have been started m 
connection with almost all important vernacular languages 
They all afford an opportunity for a great deal of research work, 
especially with the aid of that monumental work, which Sir 
George Grierson, with his wonderful knowledge of over 500 
languages and dialects, has recently finished It is an indispens- 
able guide notably in the matter of a ‘ broader outlook ’ brmgmg 
as it does side-hglits from all directions, a point on which Sir 
Jivanji Modi laid special stress m his learned address The 
recognition of vernaculars is a recent development and wall take 
sometime to interest cultured men, in view of the fact that 
spoken languages have been generally regarded as unsuitable 
for serious work When the great poet Tualsidasa selected 
spoken Hindi for his poem, he was vehemently discouraged on 
the ground that a living language was not a suitable vehicle for 
such a theme He could not, however, be deterred from his 
purpose and produced a book which now 7 ranks as one of the 
best ever produced m India or elsewhere Merit cannot be 
marred by the language m which it is conveyed Despite all 
this, the old prejudice has however persisted even m our 
Conference The latter admits the vernaculars m its programme 
on equal terms, but the Allahabad Session presented a sad 
spectacle in this connection, where only a single person out of 
millions m U P , sent up papers in Hindi This neglect of what 
is to be the future lingua franca of India w 7 as so accentuated at 
Lahore, that it became a problem for serious consideration 
whether the Hindi section should be abolished altogether To 
prevent this catastrophe frantic efforts w 7 ere made at the last 
moment, which saved it from what appeared to be inevitable 
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a vast pillared hall of Mauryan time The remains of the timber 
•wall of Patahputra, seen and described by Megasthenes, were 
also later on discovered These are roi al remains of a royal 
city, hut members will have opportunity of seemg the remains 
of a University with concomitant monasteries m a better state 
of preservation These hav e been excavated at Malanda where 
some of the buildings w ere 4 or 5 stories high Here a number 
of sculptures and inscriptions of great lalue have been found 
One of the latter recovered by Dr Hirananda Sastn one of our 
sectional Presidents, is of very great importance, referring as it 
does to a monastery founded bj a monarch of Sm arnadvipa or 
Sumatra and a conyent by a king of Yayabhumi or Jara It 
is this and some other finds w Inch hare animated some forward 
scholars to form a Greater India Society, which is doing ven, 
useful work in bringing to prominent notice the mfluence of 
Indian civilisation in the Far East Dr Kahdas Hag has been 
so enthusiastic as to visit and re visit some of these islands, one 
of v Inch, Bah, still follows the Hindu religion Dr B C 
Majumdar has taken up one of the remotest Indian colonies, 
viz Amiam, on winch he has contributed a volume under its 
old name Champa These colonies eien reproduced Ajodhja, 
Kausambi Srlkshetra D\ aravati Mathura, Kamboja Ivaknga, 
Malava, Da^arna, Sarjm, and Sumeru, thousands of miles awai 
from then old namesakes ‘ The numerous stone and brick 
temples, y Inch in their dilapidated condition still excite our 
admiration, one their existence to a mighty rave of civilisation 
earned across the ocean from the Indian mainland Thej 
belong to Indian creeds and were raised to the same gods, who 
are worshipped m India pioper up to the present dai 5 The 
rehgious moi ements, says Dr Vogel, of the Hindu Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest, that the national genius of Java 
inspired by Indian ideals has been able to produce The stories 
of Maha.blia.rata and Ramajana still form the themes of their 
hterary works The credit of original research in this connec- 
tion is certamlv due to French and Dutch scholais, but it is 
not less creditable to the Gi eater India Society, which is wideh 
disseminating the know ledge of what was totally forgotten 
Sir Aurel Stem has been long doing the same sort of work m an 
opposite quarter, but the amount of niformation yielded by his 
finds in the most inaccessible places, which his intrepiditj enabled 
him to conquer, is simply enormous His recent researches 
include the identification of Aomos, the capture of which by the 
Greeks formed the culmmating feat of Alexander the Great’s 
Indian campaign The perusal of Jns account of the Central 
Asian expedition published at the end of 1928 alone would show 
what exploration requires and what it really means 

To return to our old Universities once more, Taxila, another 
great seat of learning, has disclosed a wonderful spectacle m 
spite of its devastation by the Huns and their predecessors of 
that ilk Despite the devastation, the excavations of rums 
have exposed numerous marks of its greatness yielding a lot 
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and collection of antiquities, which hare been stored in the 
Rajshahi Museum The excavations at Paharpur were first 
started by the Kumar and finally made over to Government 
along with an annual contribution of Rs 2,000 in order to safe 
guaTd the interest of Ins museum Here at Patna itself the high 
standard which the editor of the Journal of the Research Society 
has estabhshed has been recognised both m India and Europe 
Indeed I know of no body m India nho can make the oldest 
sculptures and scripts tell their tales so well as Mr Jayaswal 
The knowledge that he brings to bear on the subject of his 
investigations can only be fully appreciated by men of deep 
learning m the same field, like, for instance, Dr Luders, who 
not very long ago was so deeplv impressed with the tenacity 
and skill with which Mr Jayaswal had handled the Kharavefa 
inscription, that he could not help bringing it to the notice of 
his German confreres His wonderful capacity to marshall rele- 
vant facts from the vast field of Hindu literature as exemplified m 
his masterpiece, ‘ Hindu Polity,’ is now a matter of common 
knowledge Even the Puranas, which were relegated to the 
limbo of myths and legends so long, have been made bv him to 
yield historical data of much importance and value It is this 
discriminating element, shared by its contributors, which has 
set a seal of authority on the Journal of the Bihar and Onssa 
Research Societj* The fact, that there is not a single standard 
book published of late, including Professor Rapson s Cambridge 
History of India winch has nor drawn upon or referred to it 
must be a source of great satisfaction and pnde to the members 
of this serene Society and to the province of its birth The 
excavations at Patna were also earned out, helped by private 
enterprise, the expenses bemg borne by Sir Ratan Tata The 
ruling chiefs have also taken the cue and have established their 
own Archaeological Departments In fact, some of the most 
important antiqmties are included m Indian States for instance, 
the famous Ellora and Ajanta caves belong to Hyderabad, the 
Bagh caves to Gwalior, the stupas of Sanchi to Bhopal, the 
colossal Jma of Sravana Belgola to Mysore and the prelnstonc 
rock paintings of Singlianpura to Raigaxh Everywhere excel- 
lent work is bemg done m this line In some quarters a religious 
fervour has been aroused, as at Samath, where the Mahabodhi 
Society is now engaged m constructing a magnificent temple 
m keepmg with the ancient edifices which once adorned the 
Isipatana Migadaya, where Buddha delivered his first sermon 
The programme isan ambitious one aiming, as it does to establish 
a Bud dhis t Cultural Institute, similar to that of Kalanda or the 
great seats of learning m Burma, Ceilon, and Siam 

A very satisfactory progress has been made in another 
branch of Archaeology, viz Epigraphy the principal source of 
historical data in this country In the Epigraphia Indica started 
by Government m 1888, no less than 650 articles on Indian 
inscriptions have been yet published Germans have been most 
pro min ent in this field, and they remain unsurpassed both m 
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was much interested in the legal aspect of pounng water to 
confirm a grant In his ' Study in the economic condition of 
ancient India,’ the author has collected a good deal of material 
on economic questions from Southern Indian inscriptions It 
is not necessary to quote here all the pomts of views Suffice it 
to say that an intensive study of these valuable records is neces- 
sary, as they are boimd to unfold many valuable matters belonging 
to various departments of knowledge With a wideawake 
scholar like Dr Hirananda Shastn as the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica, there is no danger of this being lost sight of Here it 
may be mentioned that the Indian Antiquary, of which the 
Epigraphia Indica was once a supplement, has given a great 
stimulus to the study of epigraphy, as have the Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay It is satisfactory to 
find tlieir efforts being supplemented by new journals and 
research Societies Bengal stands foremost m this respect with 
its numerous research and historical Societies, the pace having 
been much accelerated by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerji There 
the beginning was made in 1784 A D , with a very wide scope for 
enquiries extending to ‘ whatever is performed by man or pro- 
duced by nature within the limits of Asia The former included 
history, antiquities, ethnology, religions, and languages and 
the latter all the sciences The Asiatic Society has fostered 
both, encouraging m the end the formation of the Indian Science 
Congress It also inspired Bombay to organise something on 
the same knes 20 years later, when an association was formed 
under the name of Literary Society of Bombay This society in 
1827 A I) became a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, though it still remained closed to the 
Indians till 1840 Some thirty years later Dr Bhandarkar 
became a prominent member, through whom our Oriental Con- 
ference may be connected with Bombay 

I have already mentioned m another connection the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, w Inch has now taken 
the lead in epigraphical research Though yet m its teens, it 
has done work w Inch others have taken scores of years to 
finish 

The same causes have impelled cultured Indians to start 
some vernacular Societies, the principal one being Bangiya 
Sahitya Panshad mentioned before, whose ongmal object was 
the cultivation and improvement of Bengah language and 
hterature, but it was subsequently extended to histoncal, 
archaeological, and other scientific studies Exactly the same 
happened with the Hagan Pracharmi Sabha of Benares In 
Bombay a similar society under the name of Bharata Itihasa 
Samsodhaka Mandala followed, restncting its field of action to 
historical researches It is a matter of gratification that similar 
Societies now exist in almost all the Provinces those in Madras, 
Punjab, Bihar, Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Burma, and Ceylon 
being most prominent Most of them have added museums of 
antiquities as the older societies did The addition of a Kala 

D 
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Kashmir as the real cradle of the Aryan race He is nght m 
remarking that the question bristles with enormous difficulties 
and still awaits a right solution 

In conclusion there is an enormous amount of spade work 
done, especially in Archaeology and Anthropology winch awaits 
intensive study This is not an easy task to accomplish and 
requires an international collaboration before justice can be 
done to it Even a scholar of encjmlopiedic knowledge and 
stupendous productivity, like Sir Aurel Stem, had to be assisted 
by scholars from Austria, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
and Hungary before he could publish his latest book, ‘ Inner- 
most Asia’ The Inchan scholars can do a good deal m puttmg 
materials through sieve and make them ready for scientific use 
Obviously the various University centres in this country are 
most suitable for this land of work If the officers of the 
Arclueological Department undertook to dehver lectures m the 
series of what are known as University extension lectures with 
a view to tram up j oung men in the methods of research, I am 
sanguine they could be relieved of much of the hterary portion 
of their work at least An examination of the contributions 
made to the Epigraplua Indica would show that most of the 
■work there is done by scholars outside the Archaeological 
Department Some work might veil be made over to capable 
societies, which have lately come into existence 

The present w ants appear to be the settlement of many long 
pending controversies, an instance of which I have casually 
quoted, viz the location of Aryan Home Some other questions 
of the same type are the home of Kalidasa and his date, Bhasa’s 
dramas, and localisation of Lanka In matters of research work 
no such thmg as a final decision of every disputable point exists 
Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us a step nearer the 
truth therefore deserves encouragement The present day 
scholars have imbibed this spirit, and it is their continuous 
activity which renders historical works, specially on ancient India, 
obsolete very rapidly, as some new find upsets the old theory 
There is, however, a great desideratum which is now keenly felt 
and that is the absence of a history written from an Indian point 
of view Active steps were taken in this matter more than two 
decades ago by the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti, 
but they did not fructify The idea was however caught on 
by some wnters of provincial lustones and so far as I know, 
R D Banerji was the first to come m the field with a book of 
that type m Bengah Wide reviewing that book a hope was 
expressed that other capable historians would do their bit for 
their Provinces, thereby facilitating the preparation of the 
History of India on the basis of materials furnished by those 
whose history it would be In that review I mentioned even 
names of some prominent writers, whose contributions would be 
welcomed all over, and it is a pleasure to note that one of them, 
the modern Tod of Rajputana, has fulfilled the expectations 
that were then entertained of Inm Mahamahopadhyaya Rai 
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behalf of tlie Delegates and moved a vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for extending Government patronage to the Conference 

He invited special attention of Government to scholars and 
their work 

The vote to His Excellencv was carried by acclamation 
The meeting was declared adjourned for the day by His Excellency 
At the conclusion, the procession left the Hall in the order m 
which it entered The President and the members of the Reception 
Committee took leave of His Excellency the Patron 

1-2 p it Lunch was sen ed on behalf of the Reception Committee 

Invitation to Government House 
3-4 j p sr The Delegates were invited to the Government House 
to a Tea Part} by His Excellency and Lady Stephenson m the after- 
noon The party was largelv attended by the Delegates and 
gentlemen and ladies of the Province 

Moshaerah 

6pm There was a Moshaerah in the Wheeler Senate House 
and Linguistic Society Meeting m the Patna College The Moshaerah 
was very popular and so the gathering was very large 

Thursday , the 18th December, 1930 
7-30 a si There was a Pandita Sabha m which many Pandits of 
repute from Benares and other Pandits of the Province, vko were 
specially invited, and Delegate Pandits took jiart Sastrartha in 
the traditional style and lectures m modern fashion engaged the 
attention of the audience which included some European gentlemen 
and ladies 

10 a 51 to 1 p 5i Sectional business and the reading of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
carried on m the Patna College — 

1 History and Archseology 

2 Classical Sanskrit 

3 Arabic and Persian 

4 Pine Arts 

5 Philosophy 

1- 2 p 51 Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee 

2- 3 p 5i The Delegates visited the Patna Oriental Public 
Library Every facility was given by the Honorary Librarian to 
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the Patron, the President of the Conference, the President of the 
Reception Committee, Members of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Jivanji Modi, Mr Justice Macpherson, Vice Chancellor of the Patna 
University, and others was taken 

6 to S p jr A general meeting of the Conference was held m the 
Council room of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

Saturday, the 20 th December, 1930 

7 a si Delegates vent by motors and motor buses to Rajgir 
hot springs and visited Hal and a Excavations and the Museum 

Mr B L Dhama u as at home to the members of the Conference 
in the Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3-30 p sr and the Reception 
Committee entertained the Delegates at Raigir 


Proceedings of the Section of History and 
Archaeology 

The meetings of this Section were held m the English Lecture 
Theatre of Patna College on the 18tli and 19th December, 1930 
Dr Hiranand Shastri dehvered his learned presidential address on the 
first day, surveying the manifold contributions made by archeology 
to the study and elucidation of ancient Indian history The number of 
papers listed under the History Section was very large, bemg as many 
as forty-four m number , so the President wisely decided, to hmit 
the amount of time to be devoted to each reader This necessitated 
merely the reading of the papers and no discussion on them was 
possible In several cases the maters had to content themselves with 
giving a bnef summary of the salient points of their contributions 
The following is a list of the papers read — - 

1 Dr Radha Kumud Asokan chronology 

Mukerjee 

2 Dr R C Mazumdar Arab Invasions of India 

3 Prof A S Altelcar The Home and Rationality of 

the Rastrukutas of Malkhed 

4 Dr H M Krishna Excavations m Mysore — some 

interesting guides 

5 Prof A E M Abdul Early Muslim Visitors of Europe 

Qadir from India 

6 Prof K Rama Pisharoti The Kulausekharas of Kerala 

7 Mr K P Jayasval Hew light on Rahapana 
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There was no discussion on any of the aforesaid papers 

At the request of some members of the Section the President 
agreed to deliver his speech at the close of the meeting on the second 
day, and not at 11 a m this day as shown m the programme 

The second meeting of the Section was held on the 19th and the 
following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against then- 
names — 

1 Pandit Dayanand Jha Some researches in Hindu 

Astronomy 

2 Prof Cluntaharan Characteristic features of 

Chakra varti SattaLa form of drama 

3 Prof Kunhan Raja A new drama of Bhasa 

4 Pt Dinanatha Shastri Suparnachiti Method of meas- 

urement of time 

5 Dr Mangaldeva Shastn Harisvami, Commentator of the 

Satapatha Brahmana and the 

date of Skandasvami, Com- 
mentator of the Rgve da 

Mo discussion was held on any of the papers read 

The gentlemen noted beldw were absent and their papers mentioned 
against their names could therefore not be read — 

1 Prof D C Bhattacharya Mandana, Suresvara, and 

Bhavabliuti the problem of 

their identity 

2 Prof S K Das The Education of the Prince in 

Ancient India 

3 Pt K L V Shastri Sri Harsa’s place m Sanskrit 

Literature 

4 Dr Ishwar Datta The place of science m Sanskrit 

Literature 

5 Prof Siva Prasad (1) The Dhvam aloka and the 

Bhattacharya text of the Dhvamkarikas , 

and 

(2) The Vrndavana Kavya and 
its author 

Mr R M Joshi, who was present, did not bring his paper It 
could not therefore be read 

The meeting terminated with a brief presidential speech, which 
embodied the purport of the President’s written speech, which, he 
said, was not completely ready for delivery Sanskrit grammar was 
the mam theme of his speech He pointed out that, in spite of the 
restraints imposed bv grammarians like Pamni, the language had 
considerably changed and would not cease to do so, as long as it 
contmued to be written He therefore emphasised the need of an 
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of medieval interest, such as — History, Jurisprudence, 
Logic, Astronomy, Politics, and Literature — v> as properly 
dealt with Every authority of importance, such as — 
Fmshta, Badaum, Raverty, Barani, and Ma'arif — had 
been consulted and were quoted frequently Moreover 
ever) available document of original interest had been 
perused Besides tracing the development of education 
the political and social backgrounds of the times wrre 
incidentally portrayed 

G Early Persian Poetry by Dr M Nizamuddin There v. as 
some discussion on Bahram Gore’s connection with Arabia 

The meeting vas adjourned at about 2 p m 
O n 10th December, 1930, the proceedings began at 11 am 
T he attendance was as usual The following papers were read — 

1 The tu o traditional mistakes by Maulana Abdul Aziz Maiman 

2 An unknown Arabic Ode (by An Nazzar) by Dr S M Hossain 

3 Rationalism m Islam by Professor M Mozaffaruddm 

4 A forgotten Persian poet by Professor Andalib Sliadani 

5 Abu Tammam’s poetry by Dr A Haque 

G Urua, the beggar minstrel bj Professor S M Badruddm 

The followmg papers were not read on account of the absence 
of their authors or for want of time — 

1 History of Arabic poetry by Maulana Abdus Subhan, 

Madiasa Islamia Shamsul Huda, Patna 

2 Arabic, the mother of semetic languages by Syed Muhammad 

Badruddm A1 Alavi, Muslim Umversity 

3 Characteristic features of Arabic poetry by Professor Abid 

Ahmad Ah, Muslim University 

4 The affinity of the Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali with 

the Arabic by the law of interchange by R N Saha, 
M R A S , Benaies 

5 Hazrat Shalir Banu by Mr S Maqbul Ahmad, Allahabad 

6 Unique beauty of Arabic language by Professor A Latif, 

Chittagong College 

7 Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own. view by Mr S M Euskau, 

B A , Madras 

8 A note on the autograph copies of Saeb’s diwan by Professor 

M Mahfuzul Haque, M A , Presidency College 

9 Letters of Raslnduddin relating to India by Professor 

Muhammad Shafi, Lahore College 


Proceedings of the Section of Fine Arts 

Meetmgs of this Section were held on the 18th and the 19th 
December, 1930 Mr Ajit Ghosh was m the chair and the meeting 
of the first day was graced by the presence of the General President, 
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address was delivered the following papers were read in the two 
meetings — 


1 Rai Bahadur Sardar M V 

Kibe 

2 Pt Bam Swarup Sastn 

3 Pt Devikanta Sidhanta Shastn 

4 Prof D Srmivasachar 


5 Prof Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 

charya 

6 Prof Dakshinaranjana Sastn 

7 Prof Umesha Misra 

8 Prof Asutosh Shastn 

9 Prof Hirendralal Sengupta 
10 Pt N Ayyasvami Sastn 


11 Mr B Nagaraj Sharma 


12 Mr Ramakantacharya 

13 Mr Dharmendra Brahmachan 

14 Dr D M Datta 

15 Mr R Chand 

16 Mr Knshnamoorthi Sarma 

17 Mr H R Rangaswami 

Aiyangar 

18 Prof T R Chintamam 


Is Bhagavadgita post-Buddhist ? 

Praeina Nyaya and Navya 
Nyaya ( m Sanskrit) 
Tantratattvam 

A Cntical Review of Sattarka 
Dipavah — a Praeina Tika 
recently unearthed 
The Concept of Svadharma in 
the Gita 

The Lokaj atikas and the 
Kapalikas 

GaudapadaBhasya and Mathara 
Yrtti 

Vedantic Intuition and Mysti- 
cism 

Exponents of the Madhyamika 
Philosophy 

The Madhyamartha-Samgraha 
of Bhava-Viveka (Restoration 
from the Tibetan Version) 
New light on Srivijayendra- 
tirtha’s works 

Renaissance of Realism m 
Indian Philosophy 
Was Sri Sankara a Vaishnavite* 
A Note on the Adhyasa of 
Sankara 

Theory of Paksata 
The Doctrine of Transmigration 
of Soul, Indian and Greek 
The Mandukya Kankas of 
Gaudapada 

Madhava — an old Sankhya 
teacher 

Prakasa, Srikara, and Ksirasa- 
garamisra — three old Mimam- 
sakas 


Proceedings of the Vedic Section 

On the first day (1 e the 18th December, 1930), the proceedings 
began at 10-30 A m The President declared at the outset that, 
as a rule, he could allow only ten minutes for the reading of a paper 
and five for any discussion that might ensue Eirst of all. 
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Then Dr Shahidulla read his paper on the Munda affinities of 
Bengali Rev Dr Boddnig, who was present, offered some interesting 
remarks on Santali 

The other papers were taken as read 

The following is the hst of papers accepted by the Section m 
addition to the address of the President, viz ‘ The home of the 
Indo Europeans * — 

(1) The whispered vowels m Indo An an by Baburam Saksena, 

Esq , Allahabad 

(2) Some linguistic technical terms and their rendering into 

Sanskrit and Arabic bj* Prof S K Chatterji, Calcutta 

(3) Munda affinities of Bengah by Dr Shahidulla 

(4) Culika PaisacI by Dr P C Bagchi, Calcutta 

(5) Dialects of the Khasali group by Dr S Varma 

(6) The tertiary stage of Indo-Aryan by Prof S K Chatterji, 

Calcutta 

(7) Some peculiarities of the Sorathi Dialect by D R Mankad 
(S) The Study of Telegu roots by Dr C Karayana Rao 

(9) A phonetic transcript from Toda by Prof S K Chatterji 

(10) Chinese transcriptions of foreign words by Dr P C Bagchi, 

Calcutta 

(11) The development of the palatal sounds m some Sanskrit 

vernaculars by Dr D M Datta, Patna 

(12) Home of the Aryans by Lakshmidhar Kalle, M A , Delhi 


Proceedings of the Urdu Section. 

There were two sittings, with Mr S Khudabaksh, Bar -at Law, 
in the chair, on the 17th December at 6 pm There was a Moshaerah 
The proceedings began at 6 pm The hall (Wheeler Senate 
House) was fully packed , and a large number of distinguished 
scholars and visitors also were present In the absence of the 
President, the chair was taken by Qazi A Wadood, Esq , Bar -at-Law 
A large number of poets recited their poems Among those the 
following were most prominent and their poems were much appre- 
ciated — 

Prof A Mannan, ‘ Bedil ’, of Patna College 
Prof ‘Andahb Shadani ’, of Dacca University 
Munshi Sukhdeo Prasad Verma, 1 Bismil ’, of Allahabad 
M Reyaz Hasan Khan, 1 Khayal ’, Patna 
Mr Nasiruddm Husain, ‘ Nasir ’, Bar -at Law, Patna 
Dr ‘ Mobarak ’, Patna 
Dr 1 Majnun ’, Patna 


Proceedings Hindi and Oriya Sections lxv 

2 Prof K R Pisharoti — The origin of ornaments (being a 

study of ICarala Ornaments) Discussion bj’ the President, 
Prof K P Mitra, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh 

3 Prof Kshiti Mohan Sen — Anandaghana, the Jam mjstic 

(No 11) Discussion by Dr Bagchi, Prabhudutt Shastn 

4 Mr P I£ Shastn — The Problem of Religious Consciousness 

as solved in Sikhism (No S) Read for him by Dr P D 
Shastn 

5 Dr P C Bagchi — Foreign Element m the Tantras (No 5) 

6 Prof P C Mahalanobis — A Revision of Risley’s Anthropo- 

metncal Data i elating to Indian Castes and Tribes (No 16) 
Discussion by the President and Dr Boddmg 

Put from the chan and unanimously earned the following 
resolution — 

Resolved that the Anthropological Section of the Sixth All- 
India Oriental Conference recommend to and request Government 
that early steps be taken for making provision for taking more 
exhaustive anthropometric measurements of all the tribes and castes 
of India 

7 Prof N M Acharyya — Traces of Sakti Worship at Pun 

(No 9) 

Dr J J Modi read his paper on a Parsi High Priest (Dastur) 
Azar Kai nail with lus Zoroastrian Disciples at Patna m the 16th- 
17th centuries A C 

The second meeting was held on the 19tli December, 1930 and the 
following papers were read — 

1 Prof K P Mitra — The Svastika (No 7) 

2 Presidential Addiess 

3 Dr B Bhattacharyya — The cult of Bhutadamara (No 2) 

4 Pt R M Shastn — The Kajasthas (No 23) 

5 Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh — Terra cotta figurines in the 

Patna Museum and their relation to ethnological races 
of India (No 14), with plates (Plates with the author ) 

6 Pandit Jamuna Prasad — Dharmastadavasyakata ca (m 

Sanskrit) (No 26) 

7 Prof Chintaliaran Chakravarti — The cult of Jayadurga 

(Paper not given ) 

Other papers on the printed list were taken as read 


Proceedings of the Hindi and Oriya Sections 

Both these sections had each two sittmgs on the ISth and 19th 
December Mr B Shyam Sundar Das, the President of the Hmdi 


Proceedings Bengali Section 


Kvn 


The Acting President, Professor Kshitimohan Sen of Visw a Bharat:, 
brought to the notice of the writer and the ladies and gentlemen 
present of some new sources which he had come across m the course 
of his searches for mediaeval mystic songs The legend persisted m 
distant localities, among monastic and ascetic orders w ho are shy of 
public gaze and publicity Thus the Yogis have their seats and 
'manuscripts in the Frontier and m the Kalabhairava temple of the 
Gorakhpantlns in Lahore Songs about them or manuscripts of their 
order are commonly found among the mendicants and m monastic 
libraries at Hmglaj m Sindh, at Dmadhar Hill in Cutch, m Kathiawar 
and Bhavnagar The Kabirpantlns speak of the meeting between 
Kabir and Gopichandra The cults and traditions of the Nathas 
persisted and may be traced in those of the Bauls and Darveshes 
who had adopted Islam Hence the full and complete study of the 
question is possible, according to the speaker, only if one devotes 
oneself to make it a life work, by living amongst these various 
orders of people and learning what they had to impart, but would 
never do so except to the really deserving, who approach them not 
with intellectual curiosity but with a living spiritual fervour and 
hunger 

The Acting President gave his address on the Bauls of Bengal on 
which he is a recognised authority The address was highly in- 
teresting and many' of the songs and sayings of these mystics, full of 
poetic beauty and spiritual fervour, were brought before the public 
for the first time 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN INDIA AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR 
INDIAN HISTORY 

Dr Hirajtand a Sastex, JIA, MOL, D Litt 

India is an ideal country for research Her ancient literature 
including the Rgveda which is decidedly the oldest book known m 
this world, her ancient civilisation which is still sunivmg, her 
numbeiless old sites full of antiquities of all sorts lying unexplored 
from Kanyakumarl to the foot of the great Himalayas afford yery 
rich material to the explorei in whateyer branch of research he mai 
engage himself without ever causing him yery strenuous labour 
or enormous expenditure provided, of course, he has a desire to get 
at it India will prove a real tasundhard for him 

Indians of the hoary past did not care much foi history, not 
because they were destitute of historical instinct but because they 
eaied more for the next world than for the rnattei of fact human 
existence To them the world before their eyes was mdyd or illusion 
and what was beyond the grave or the smasana-bhumi was the 
real world It is owing to this wrong or perverted conception of 
metaphysics that w’e do not possess real historical works written by 
the ancients of this country It is on this account that we practi- 
cally know nothing in regard to our great sages and heroes and 
it is on this account that we are led to take them to be mere myths 
The w onder of wmnders is that whereas the stories of other countries 
which were formerly taken to be allegories are gradually being 
proved to be historical facts, our legends, itihdsas, jmrdnas, etc , 
remain hardly more than mere fiction Even the Arabian Nights are 
now T being taken seriously and the seven vo3 r ages of Sindbad the 
Sailor, to be history, so much so, that endeavours are now being 
made to trace out the valley of diamonds m right earnest This 
would not have been the case had our ancestors thought of this 
living woild also and not preferred to waste their energies on parvalo 
oahmman, dhumat, yan—n=aivam tan—n=aivam, and so on One 
would wonder indeed when he remembers that these very scholars had 
the mottoes like yas=tarlen=dmisandhatte, sa dharmmam veda n = 
etarah, and na rte srantasya salhyaya deidh, 1 e ‘He alone knows 
what dharma is, whose investigations are based on tail a, le 
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material and the maintenance of the agency through which it is being 
accomplished, I mean the Archeological Survey Dspai tment, are real 
boons conferred on us, for which we are all thankful But for this 
noble woik much of the material on wdncli Indologists are now 7 
engaged would have been lost, posbibly for ever It is to Lord 
Curzon, m the first place, that all this is mostly due and we are 
highly grateful to him for it Without indulging m platitudes, I 
would like to say some words about the pioneers of Archeological 
Reseaich in India and othei scholars, Indian as well as European, 
who have done substantial work in bringing to light the facts relat- 
ing to our past histoiy, such as Hemy T Colebrooke, Hoiace Hayman 
Wilson, Sir William Jones, Bhauda Ji, Rajendra Lai Mitra, etc Mv 
not mentioning other scholars should not be taken as implying that 
the} did not do anything, or as casting any reflections on them 
Some woiked on lines othei than archeological, wdnle the rest busied 
themselves m their own way My dhanyaiddas go to all to whom 
the} aie due 

First of all I should mention the glorious name of James 
Prinscp to whom we are indebted for the decipherment of the 
Brahml alphabet This great scholai was born on the 20th of 
August, 1799, and died in 1S40 He w 7 as an assa} master at the 
Calcutta Mint as well as Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
m succession to H H Wilson and, devoting his leisure to Indian 
inscriptions and numismatics, succeeded m determining the value 
of practically all the ancient Brahml symbols between 1834 
and 1837 By erecting the Punsep’s Ghat, an archway on the 
bank of the Hooghly, in Ins memory, the citizens of Calcutta and 
through them, all of us, have paid the debt of gratitude, at least 
to some extent, which was due to that great rsi Sir Alexander 
Cunningham is the next sage to whom, I should say, India is highly 
indebted for the noble woik he did for her He entered the service 
of the Government of India as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers 
in June, 1831, and set himself almost at once to the researches that 
have made his name so well known Withm three years of service 
he gave us his first publication, viz ‘ The correction of a mistake 
regarding some of the Roman coins found in the Tope at Manilnyala 
opened by M Court’ ( Journal of The Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vol HI, pp 035 ff ) He was selected for the post of the 
Director General of the Archeological Survey of India m 18/0 
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.Survey Department He died at the age of So, spending his long 
life in serving the Muse of Archaeology so very meritoriously Then 
comes the revered name of George Buhler, to w hom Indian Epigraphy 
owes ever so much He was horn at Borstal in Hanover in the 
house of a cleigvman in 1S37 and died at the age of 61 in 1S9S, 
being drowned while boating m a lake It was he who realised the 
value of traditional Sanskut learning and its lepository, the oft 
despised ‘ Pandit’, for whom he had nothing but profound respect — 
gunl gunam veth na velti nir gunah We know how he insisted 
on the appointment of a thorough bred sdstrln of the old school, both 
for the helji of the advanced students and for his own assistance 
His numerous publications, especially the works on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, his search for Sanskrit and other manuscripts, his works on 
our Dharma-sdstras, Ins Encyclopaedia of Indo Aryan Research, m 
particular, Ins masterly treatises on the Indian Brahmt Alphabet and 
Pdkeography with Ins w ell-known nine palieograpluc tables — works 
not yet superseded or supplemented — will keep his sacred memory 
quite fresh m the minds of ever}' Indologist of w hatever nationality 
he might be It is said that m the depth of knowledge of Sanskrit 
he could equal our old i drtrls and, excepting Whitney’s, Ins Sanskrit 
learning remains unsurpassed in Europe Franz Kielliorn was the 
other European scholai who, together with his friend, the late 
Professor Buhler, exercised a great influence m opening the eyes 
of the learned world m Europe to the impoitance of traditional 
Indian scholarship * It had become fashionable to distrust Indian 
tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian civilisa- 
tion without consulting it ’ It was both Buhler and Kielliorn who 
showed that this was a grave mistake Kielliorn studied Sanskrit 
grammar under the guidance of the Pandits themselves — the very 
Pandits whom some of us look down upon with scorn In Europe 
he w as considered as ‘ the only scholar w ho had thoroughly pene- 
trated into the depths of the old grammatical system of the Hindus ’ 
His study of the Vydlarana according to traditional methods 
enabled him to give us a masterly edition of Pataiij all’s Mahabhasya 
and of Nagoji’s Parihhd send useUiara It is impossible here to 
enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes to 
him John Faithful Fleet is known to ns by his volume on the 
Gupta Inscriptions m the Corpus In^criptionum Indicarum Series, and 
his work on Kanarese Inscriptions He came to Bombay in 1867 
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him His epigra pineal discoveries m Nepal, for u Inch Dr Buhler 
called lnm ‘ the pathfinder in the history of Nepal his contribution 
to the studi of Cai e Numerals, to the interpretation of the now well- 
known mscuption of Kharavela, the Nanaghat Inscriptions, the 
Andhra coins and his discovery of the famous Lion Capital of Mathura 
with Ivharoshthi Inscriptions incised on it, etc etc , have made him 
immortal indeed His achievements in the domain of arclneologv 
received public recognition first from the University of Le-s den which, 
on the recommendation of the late Professor Kern, who was another 
i si and did so much to bring man\ a fact relating to our past history 
to light, conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of Ph D Then 
comes the illustrious and revered name of Sir Ramaknslina Gopal 
Bhandarhar I do not think India in recent years has produced a 
greater antiquarian so very accurate and sound in judgment He 
vas born in 1S37 and breathed his last m 1921 after earning a fair 
name not only for himself but for his country through his researches 
and ver\ scholarh publications His edition of books like the 
Mdlatlmddhaia and various articles can well be taken as models b} 
scholars who want to do similar work in this countrj The Early 
History of the Deccan and Famansm, Saivism and Minor Religions 
Systems are the tv o great monuments he has left to perpetuate Ins 
memory The splendid work which this gifted son of Sarasvati did 
was duly appreciated by learned societies not onh in India but also 
in Europe and America and also by the Government of India It is 
not m\ object to give a life sketch of him and of othei scholars or to 
leview their works .Scholars ha\e done that already and we can 
lead the same in publications like the lournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Indian Antiquary, etc It is nghth remarked that Sir 
Ramakridina Gopal Bhandarkar a. as even inch a student and scholar 
and we should follow his footsteps m our mvestigat'ons and try to be 
as unbiassed and accurate as he was To Kielhorn and Hultzscli, 
the two other eminent European scholars, we are highlj indebted for 
the various researches the\ made in Indian Epigraphy 

Bai Bahadur V Venkayya and Mr R D Baneiji are the two 
scholars who stand piomment m the gala\j of Indian researchers of 
note The former pioied to the satisfaction of Indologists that 
Indian scholars could also be accuiate in their epigraphical researches 
As Di Sten Konou has rightly remaikcd ever} thing that came from 
him boie testimony to the scrupulous care and conscientiousness, the 
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as I have alreadv stated does not mean anv reflection on them 
There are so many scholars who have done splendid work to unravel 
the past lnstorv of this vast countri and we are beholden more 
or less to all of them The debt we owe to these scholars I 
would call rsi rna which we have to pay lie studying and continu- 
ing then noble works All of us, of course cannot do this Those 
w ho cannot personally, should sympathise with and try to promote 
that work Let not people sav that the sons of the soil aie indifferent 
or apathetic to it while others are doing whatever is possible for 
them to promote it I cannot help remarking that in the majontv 
of cases our ow n people are indifferent and m some cases they even 
go so far as to state that such a research work causes waste of 
money It is rather due to the scholars or Indologists of Europe 
that interest m archeology and all its branches is being kept alive 
and I would bow down to them all in gratefulness for what they 
have done or are doing to promote the noble cause of Arclueologv 
Epigraph} and Numismatics 

With these preliminary remarks I should like to tell you some 
thing about the splendid work winch archaeological research has done 
in India — a sort of simhdialol ana on it In doing so I cannot help 
traversing beaten ground for most of you know about it Still, 
refreshing the memorv of some and informing others of a few new 
things will not be out of place for one whom you have honoured by 
selecting as Chairman of the section I am presiding over 

First of all, as a son of the dharma pradhrina de*a, I should like 
to mention the identification of the old Lummmi garden or the sacred 
spot where feiddhartha, one of the greatest men the world has ever 
produced, was horn Till this was done, the great Buddha was 
considered to be not more than a mythical personage The Asoka 
pillar at Runimmdei m the Nepalese Terai with the words Hula 
Budhe gate Sal yamvni ti, Hida Bhagaiam gate ti Lummmi game 
cleaily engraved m the old Brahml script indisputably set aside all 
doubts to his being a historical reality Now we have located the 
place w here he died and was cremated and I feel a pardonable pride 
m saying that the copper-plate which I myself excavated at Kasia in 
the Gorakhpur district has considerably contributed towards clearing 
the doubts regarding the location of the antique Kusanagara which 
is a most hallowed or sacred place for the Buddhist world Other 
places like Sarnath, the Jetavana, etc , have also been identified with 
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tions were attempted I wonder if these pictographs form a branch 
of the ancient five-fold lipi 

Mudra hpih silpa hpir — Ixpir^lalham snnbhaia j 
Gundika-ghuna sanibhiita lipayah pahcadha smrtah || 

They are not connected with any known Indian script though 
they seem to contain matrd marks on them 

Without telling old stones I might say something in regard to a 
few fresh archaeological discoveries to further show the usefulness of 
archaeological research for Indian history, both new and old The 
Indian chief who seems to have been largely responsible for vanquishing 
the bloodthirsty Huns the tyrant dlihirakula and his hosts, was hitherto 
known to us by the name of Yasodharman The stone inscnption 
which has recently been excavated at Halanda tells us that his name 
was Yasovarmman and not Yasodharman This mvaluable record 
which I am bringing out in the Epigraphia Ind tea farther tells us that 
Malada, the son of a Turki prince who was a minister of the said 
sovereign and his guardian of the frontier, v as a devout Buddhist 
who brought offerings for the image of the Buddha set up in the temple 
which Baladitya had built at Nalanda That even Turks embraced 
Buddhism and bowed down to the All-Compassionate Buddha one 
of the noblest sons of India, is a matter of pride for us indeed 

The Chola inscriptions which have been dealt with by us from 
time to time, like the two records at Uttaramallur, tell us how develop- 
ed the system of village administration v as m the South during the 
Chola times Such a system could not have come into force all of a 
sudden like something extraneous The details of the communities 
which then governed villages, the qualifications needed for their 
membership, the defects which disqualified persons for membership of 
such communities and the arrangement of committees would all go to 
prove that Indians in the South v ere in a highly advanced stage of 
civilisation in those dax s For instance, the tank committee, spoken 
of in these inscriptions, seems to have been responsible for the upkeep 
of tanks used specially for irrigation It not onlv looked into the 
repairs and the annual removal of silt but also dealt with the questions 
regarding endowments for tanks The gold committee probably 
regulated the currency The members of each committee were 
expected to take an active part in discussing questions brought before 
it One of these inscriptions refers to eloquence at committee 
meetings as a special merit As the late Mr I enkiyya remarked. 
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sway m Burma about the mediaeval period Epigraphy which is 
unquestionably the most copious and important source of early 
Indian historj supplies accurate information regarding the dark 
epochs of the long forgotten past The well-known Kharavela ins 
cnption, the contents of which have been so creditably discussed by 
my friend Mr K P Jayaswal and the late lamented Mr R D Banerji 
need not be dilated upon here A fresh article on it by both 
of them is in the course of publication in the Epigiaphia Indica 
Wot only the large inscriptions but the short ones also ylnch we find 
written on seals shed definite light on our political and religious 
history and also the history of the development of art in India The 
official seals that have been unearthed enable us to draw interesting 
conclusions m regard to the system of government which was in force 
during ancient days The large square seal found at Vaisall with 
archaic symbols, and a three lined legend in the Mauryan Brahm! 
senpt reading Yesah-anasamijdnala Talare would show that there 
was a regular police system in vogue during the Mauryan ascendancy 
The seal apparently belongs to the Metropolitan Police of Vaisall 
stationed at the outpost of the Takara village within the jurisdiction 
of the Vaisall municipality Another seal excavated at the same 
old site of Vaisall goes to indicate the existence at Vaisall of a Local 
Government under a Royal Viceroy of the ruling dynasty whose 
capital was Pataliputra Some of the seals found at Nalanda, v Inch 
still await publication, help us to establish the genealogy of certain 
kings, as does the Sonpat seal of Harsa The clay seals of the 
Maukhans and other rulers which we have briefly noticed in our 
Annual Repoits are instances of the kind It is true that these relics 
of yore aie portable and ne cannot base oui conclusions exclusively 
on their evidence the more so, when we know that sometimes very 
modern thmgs have been dug out along with them, such as the Austrian 
amulet found along with the Mauryan Police seal of Vaisall — it would 
be absurd to infer from this that the house of Hapsburg niled m 
Vaisall before the Mauryas 1 Such finds only go to confiim out 
conclusions which we have drawn from other documents more or less 
of a positive nature 

These are now old tales and you are familiar with them 
Archceology and epigraphy are not only helpful m constructing 
authentic history of ancient India but of modern, I mean Muham- 
madan or Mughal India, as well Leaving aside numerous epigraphs 
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coins are rather our sole guides The noble service rendered by the 
founders of the Numismatic Society of India to popularise the study 
of coins by publishing the results of their investigations is too well 
known to the readers of the publications of the Society to require 
mention here I cannot help remarking in this connection that the 
enthusiasm which marked the labours of numismatists like Messrs 
R Burn, N Wright and other Englishmen, who have non retired and 
left the field, is hardly to be found in their Indian successors although 
they are expected to put forth greater energy m such studies, as they 
are meant for the elucidation of the history of their ou n motherland 
I do not think I am to be considered a flatterer when I say that 
it is to the Europeans that w e are beholden for the selfless work they 
have done m connection with the various branches of Archaeology in 
India and m teaching ns the way to continue it on the scientific lines 
they hai e chalked out for us My head bow s dov n to them all for the 
noble work they have done for us We also have done a good deal 
Some of us, at least, hai e proved ourselves to be their equals m every 
respect — perhaps Ekalavya has superseded Drona 1 Let that be as it 
is Tune has come when Indians should come forw ard to take up the 
research work wholeheartedly and do it with unflagging zeal and 
redeem themselves of the debt due to their ancestors I earnestly 
hope that what has been stated by me will make at least some of you 
take to whatever branch of arelneology appeals to you, m order to 
build up our ancient history and thus enable our motherland to raise 
her head in pride foi her noble achievements in the past 
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A close and comparative study of the Asokan Legends and 
Inscriptions will yield a fairly complete set of dates for the impor- 
tant events m the life and reign of Asoka Of these dates, the 
two initial ones are those for Asoka’s accession to the throne and 
for his coronation, and when these are settled, others will follow 
from them, and also from one another The initial dates may be 
determined as follows 

274 B C — Date of Asoka’s accession to the throne This date 
is taken as the starting point of Asokan Chronology, from which the 
reckoning of other dates will be made both backward and forward 
The date, 274 B C , is established by the convergence of evidence 
from different sources If we make a start with 323 B C as the date 
of the commencement of Chandragupta Maurya’s sovereignty, both 
Brahmimcal and Buddhist texts the Puranas and the Ceylon 
Chronicles agree m assigning the same duration for his sovereignty, 
viz 24 years This brmgs us to 299 B C , as the date of Bmdusara’s 
accession to the throne for whom, again, the Purdnas assign a reign 
of 25 years Thus we arrive at 274 B C as the date of Asoka s 
accession to the throne All other dates in Asokan history will be 
seen to fit in with this initial date so as to produce a complete 
chronological sy stem 

270 BC — Date of Asoka’s Coronation This date is derived 
from the following passage of the Mahaiamsa [Y 22] ‘ Four years 

after the famous Asoka had won for himself paramount sovereignty 
( ekarajjam ) he consecrated himself as King m the city of Pataliputra ’ 
This date is the basis of Asokan Chronology, because all other 
dates cited in the legends or the Edicts are counted from it, the year 
of the King’s abhisela 

This date that we derive from the Mahaiamsa we may also 
deduce from the Edicts Rock Edict XIII refers to five Western 
Kings as Asoka’s contemporaries who, according to the Cambridge 
History of India [Vol I, 502], were all living up to 258 B C when 
one of them (Magas of Cyrene), if not another (Alexander of Epirus), 
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former at the age of 20, and the latter at IS This leads ns to the date 
284 B 0 as that of the birth of Mahendra, and to the date, 282 B C , 
as that of the birth of his sister If his eldest son was bom in 284 
B C , when was Adoka born ? We take it that he was born m 304 
B C and became a father at the age of 20 A younger age for his 
fatherhood is ruled out by the limits indicated in Mahatamsa, XIII, 
8—11, stating — (1) that As oka was sufficiently old before his marriage 
to have been deputed by his father to serve as Viceroy at Ujjaymi 
and (2) that, on his way to Ujjaymi, at the town of Vedisa, he met 
his first love, Devi, who became the mother of Mahendra [lb ] 

We thus obtain on the basis of a collation of evidence from both 
legends and inscriptions the follou mg set of dates 
304 B C — Birth of ASoka 

2S6 BC — (1) Date of appointment of Asoka by his father 
Bmdusara as Viceroy of the provmce of Avanti (Avantirattham 
bhunjante) and of his journey to its headquarters at Ujjaymi, halting 
at the town of Vedisa on the way [Mahdv XIII, S-10] 

(2) Marnage of ASoka with Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumarl (as 
designated m the Mahabodhivamm ), the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagin, who became the mother of Mahendra 

What must have been the age of Asoka in 286 B C 7 The 
highest limit for it is IS Otherwise he would be too young for 
Viceroyalty, if not for marriage too 

2S 4 B C — Birth of Asoka ’s eldest child, Mahendra, as already 
explained [lb V, 204] 

282 B C — Birth of Anoka’s eldest daughter, Samghamitra 

[lb] 

274 B 0 — (1) War of succession between ASoka and his brothers, 
(2) Death of the Crown Prmce, Sumana, in the war, (3) Consequent 
accession of Asoka to the throne and to supreme sovereignty 
( eiarajjam ), (4) Birth of Prince Sumana's posthumous son, Nigrodka 
[lb 40-50] 

270 B C — Anoka’s Coronation [ lb 22] 

270-240 BC — Asandhimitra figuring as Anoka’s chief Queen 
( Aggamahesl ) at the Court of Pataliputra [lb S5 , XX, 2] instead of 
Devi, his first wife, who was all along left at her native town, "Vedisa 
[lb XIII, 1, 8-11] This agrees with the fact stated m RE V that 
A£oka had his harems (olodhana) at Pataliputra and also ‘ in out 
lying towns ’ ( bahilesu cha nagcilesu, Dbauli Text) 
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•comprising caityas and m stating further that these were erected at 
places where the Buddha had dwelt (ye prade-sa adhyusitah Bhagavatd 
Buddhena which is equivalent to ‘ Jmena panvutthasthanesu ’ of 
the Mahdv already cited) [. Div , p 3S9 of Cowell’s edition] 

2G5-2G2 B C — Period when Asoka remained as a mere updsala 
of the Buddhist Samgha [MRE I, already explained] 

264 B C — (1) Ordination of Mahendra by the Thera Mahadeva, 
with Majjhantika acting as President of the chapter which had met 
for the required Kammauicmn , his second ordination by Moggah 
putta Tissa acting as his v pddhyaya 

(2) Ordination of Samghamitra by her acdrya, Ayupula, and by 
her upadliyayd, Dhnmmapala [Mahdv , V, 204-209] 

(3) Consequent promotion of DharmaSoka from the rank of a 
Paccayadayal a to that of a Sdsanadayada [lb 197] 

263 B C — Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka bj r Ins wife, Padmavati, 
■‘on the day when 84,000 Dharmardjikds were completed b\ Asoka 
[Dtv , p 405] 

262 BC — (1) Conquest of Kalinga and its consequences to 
A£oka in intensify mg Ins zeal for the Dliarma [RE XIII] and leading 
him to a closer association with the Samgha ( Samghc vpagate) and 
strenuous exertions on its behalf (parakrama) [MRE I] (2) Death 
of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed by the growth of heresy 
and riches in the Samgha and the consequent retirement from it of 
IMoggaliputta Tissa 1 m the Sth regnal year of the King ’ [Mahdv , V, 
227-30] (3) Accession of Mahendra to the headship of the Samgha 

[76 232] 

263-250 B C —Period of ASokn’s pilgrimage to Buddhist holy 
places m the following order mentioned m the Div (pp 389-397) 
(1) Lumbint tana, visited ‘ first of all ’ {sariaprathamena) , (2) Kapila- 
tailu, (3) Bodhivifila or Bodln, (4) Varanasi, (5) Rsijmtana, (6) Ku-si 
nagara, and (7) Jdaiana containing the stupas of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, 6ariputra, Maliiimaudgafy ayana, Maliakasyapa, and Ananda 
Of these, the most important wero the four connected with the 
Buddha’s (a) Jdlt, Nativity, at No (1), ( b ) Bodln, Enlightenment, 
at No (3), (c) Dharmacalra, first preaching, at No (5), and Id) Pan 
ntnana. Dissolution, at No 6 

This account of Anoka’s pdgrimage is somewhat different from 
that of the Edicts which mention Ins pilgrimage to only two of the 
above places, viz Bodh Gaya or Sambodlu m 260 B C [BE VIII] 
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253 B C — Meeting of the Third Buddhist Council under Moggali- 
putta Tissa as President [31 aha v V, 280] and despatch by him 
of crangehsers to different countries [76 XII, 1-S] 

The Edicts also tell of the despatch of missionaries, called 
Dharma 2Ialiamiilras or Dittos [RE XIII], to foreign countries, 
but it was by A ‘-oka directly, and not by Tissa The legends 
mention more of these countries than the Edicts, and the following 
m common, ri 7 ( 1 ) Gandliura [RE V], (2) Ya\ ana [RE Y and 
XIH], (3) Himalaya (winch includes peoples like the Xabliakas, 
Xiibhitis or Xabhapamtis mentioned in RE X1H), (4) Aparuntaka 
[RE Y], (5) Malmrustra (the house of the peoples named Andhras, 
Puhndas and Ra§trihns in RE V and XIII) The South is re- 
presented m the legends m the countries called Mnlnsamandala and 
Vanns «ci and m the Edicts m the peoples called the Satyaputras, 
Keralaputra® Cholns and Pundjns [RE II] 

4.s to the date of these foreign Missions, the legends begin them 
m 253 B C , but the Edicts refer to them as m full swing in 258 B C 
[RE II and XIII] The} al«o confine them to purely religious 
work, the preaching of select Buddhist doctrines But the Edicts 
give them extended scope and present them as Missions of Social 
Service promoting medical measures for the relief of suffering of both 
man and beast [RE II] and achieving Dharmanjaya or Moral 
Conquest [RE XIII] replacing Asitra ujaija or Military Conquest 
252 BC — Mnhendra aheadi 12 tears a monk, visits his 
mother, De% I, at Yedisa before proceeding to Ceylon [ JIahdi , XIII, 
1 , 8 - 11 ] 

251 B C — Gift of a case in the Khalatikn Hill as shelter against 
ram [Khalatika Hill, Xo 2, Case Inscription] 

250 B C — Visit to (I) Lumbini where were erected a Pillar and 
a Shrine ns memorials of the Visit, (2) the Stupa of Buddha Ivonu- 
knmana repaired and doubled m swe with the erection of a 
memorial Pillar 

243-242 B C— Issue of Pillar Edicts 

240 B C — Death of Asnndkinntra, ‘ the dear consort of Asoka 
and faithful believer in the Sambuddha’ [Mahdv , XX, 2] 

23G BC — T 153 araL?ita figuring as chief Queen [76 3] She 
is also mentioned as Anoka’s agramahisl in the Div (p 407) 

235 BC— Despatch of Kunula as Viceroy to Taxila then m 
revolt [Die lb] Kunula was then IS 3 ears old 



AN UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF 
AURANGZEB’S ACCESSION IN VERSE 


Mohammad Abdulla Chughtai, 

Lecturer, Islamta College, Lahore 

This rare contemporary historical record m verse relating to 
Aurangzeb’s accession belongs to the State Librarv (His , No 603) 
•of Hyderabad, Deccan — the tableland of Ajanta, Ellora — the last 
home of Aurangzeb himself where he lies buried I have not been 
able to trace a second copy of it anywhere I am quite certain 
that this has never been used by am student of history This con- 
tains very useful information based on personal observations and 
impartial motives The author has named it in the last chapter — 

‘ Aukaxg Nama ’ 

It opens with the praise of Almighty God, as usual with Persian 
books 

v-fla. j — T Ct «_S"L» ^.juo t A f l*L_u 

i cfO j j { S ' Xx * d j ^ J *** 

and followed bj a brief survey of Taimur’s dynasty in India The 
author has not given lus exact name anywhere with the exception of 
his poetical pen-name * HAQIRI ’ (Humiliated) m several places — 

j — ***« jL J OS’ 1 ^ 

ntu iIjIa ■ - - Ct j olio if iLudb Lit ^ i — j — . * 

Therefore I have entered this under the name of— 

‘ Aurang Nasia-i-Haqibi ’ 

m my work ‘The Mam Sources of Aurangzeb’s Life’ simply with a 
view to distinguish it from other such works Haqin was Slna by 
religion and came of the Rozebehan clan who used to live m 
Central Asia, as he has said all this m this book, which is given here 
m proper place 

The metre of the verse is the same that of Shahnama of 
Firdousi The size of the book is normal 10x7 inches It has 
278 folios, 15 verses on each page, i e about 5,000 verses m all, 
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12 On seeing the state of affairs Shahjahan bestows hngdom 

upon Aurangzeb 

I — ' — ■ ‘ ' * * j (j l A1*c a» a 

13 The affairs of Murad and Aurangzeb 

14 Aurangzeb pursues Dara to Multan where he receives 

the information as to the coming of Shuja who crowns 
himself m Delhi 

15 Sultan Mohammad, son of Aurangzeb and Mir Jumla 

start agamst Shu]a and encamp on the bank of the 
Ganges 


The author has given each and every detail, specially of all the 
skirmishes of Mir Jumla m which he himself was participating, as 
a soldier of Aurangzeb under Mir Jumla 

In all the battles Shuja is completely defeated and at last 
puts all his bag and baggage to fire and comes to Dacca Here 
the author Haqiri gives a few verses m which he says something 
of himself referred to above — 
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j i 5 *- j yo 

From here Shuja goes to the Jungles and encounters 
Rajas of Tipperah, Karkot and Dhot oUj 

Dara’s last battle at Ajmer from where he escapes to- 
wards Sindh to go to Kandhar and reaches Bhakkar 
where he is welcomed by (Malik) Jiwan who entraps 
him 

Aurangzeb starts for Delhi where he is proclaimed 
Emperor of India and new corns are struck m his 
name 

Dara is brought to Delhi and meets with death by the 
orders of Aurangzeb and properly interred m Huma- 
yun’s tomb 



“ MUHAMMAD BIN TUGLAK AND THE RAJA OF 

MA'ABIR 

Rev H Her as, S J 

Ferislita relates that Muhammad bm Tuglak conquered the 
country of Ma'abir in 1327 1 Non the country of Ma'abar has 
usually been identified with Madura in the South Ibn Batuta 
and other Mussulman historians of this period often speak of the 
Sultans of Madura as Sultans of Ma'abar Fenshta mentions 1 the 
Raja of Maabir ’ If we suppose thatMa‘abir is the same as Ma'abar, 
tins Raja, according to the above identification, will be the Pandya 
King of Madura 2 Nevertheless this author says that the Raja 
of Maabir and the Raja of Dwar-Sumoodra (Dorasamudra), l e 
the Hoysala King ‘ were formerly tributaries to the government 
of the Carnatic ’ 3 There cannot be any doubt about the significance 
of this phrase The former government of the Carnatic, to which 
some tributaries were annexed, was the Chalukya Empire of 
Kalyam The Hoysalas acknowledged the Chalukya Emperors, 
though sometimes very reluctantly , and many petty chiefs of the 
Karnataka and Konkan did the same Among these tributaries of 
the G'halukyas, was the Pandya King ever included ? This is the 
crucial question of this paper If the Pandya kmgs were at am 
time tributary to the Chalukyas, our argument will fall to the 
ground If, on the contrary, the Pandyas never acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Chalukyas, the Raja of Ma'abir could not have 
been the Pandya King of Madura Hence the importance of 
examining the relations between the Chalukyas and the Pandyas 
The only event m which the Pandya King is shown to have 
come m contact with a Chalukya Emperor is found m the Velvikudi 
grant of Nedunjadayan One of his generals is said to have ‘ put to 
flight with (great) loss, m an infantry attack at Venbai, the 
Vallabha of a vast army of archers,’ 4 towards the end of the 8th 
centuiy The very early mention of the Pandyas among the Kangs 


1 Ferislita Briggs, I, p 413 

2 Cf Nilakantha Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp 204-206 

3 Fenshta Briggs, I, p 427 4 E I , XVII, p 309, i 136 
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•Goa was the seaport through which the Arabs entered India, and 
knew India Goa was Ma'abar How the whole of the Southern 
India afterwards came to be called Ma'abar is not difficult to 
•explain For the Muhammadan historians of Delhi, leaving far 
from Goa and the Coromandel Coast, the whole southern coun- 
try surrounding the seaport called Ma'abar soon came to be 
•called ‘ the country of Ma'abar 1 Thus Ibn Batuta speaks of ‘ the 
governor of the country of Ma'abar’, meaning the governor of the 
Southern possessions of Muhammad bin Tuglak J Thus the word 
Ma’abar was soon synonymous with the South In this sense Wassaf 
says that m 1310 during the reign of Alla ud din Khalji ‘ the 
■appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched 
to conquer Ma'abar ’ 2 * * This was the first expedition of the 
Mussulmans of Delhi to the South, when the southern country 
was absolutely unknown to them Hence the word Ma’abar could 
not be applied to any kingdom or city m particular, but only to 
-the southern country m general Later on when Madura became 
the most important conquest of the Delhi Sultans, that country 
became Ma'abar par excellence 3 And naturally the Pandya Kings 
were accordingly called ‘ Rais of Ma'abar ’ 1 To mention some 
parallel instances — Hemacliandra, the Jama writer of the 11th 
century, when writing from Anhilwada (in northern Gujerat) about 
the city of Chandrapur situated m Southern Konkan, puts it m 
the Dekkan 5 , and later on the word Carnatic was apphed to the 
eastern coast of Southern India, though its original and natural 
meaning was limited to that part of the country where the Kannada 
language was spoken 6 Thus the whole of Southern India became 
Ma'abar for those writers who are living in Delhi, for instance 
Barm, or for those southern travellers who were already imbued 
with the phraseology of the Delhi Court, as for instance Ibn Batuta 

1 Elliot, History of India, III, p 618 2 Ibid , p 50 

3 Cf Elliot, o c , III, p 90 , Gibb, Ibn Batuta, p 252 

■* Elliot, o c , III, pp 88, 219 => I A , IV, p 233 

6 The application of the name Carnatic to the eastern coast was due to the 
change of capital of the Vijayauagara Empire from Vijayanagara and Penu- 
konda, to Chandragin and Vellore in the Tamil country The Emperor was still 
called the Raja of the Carnatic (his old title) by the servants of the E I Co 
and by the Dutch merchants Cf English Factories, 1642-1615, pp 67, SO, SI, etc 

Naturally after some years, the country where he was reigning was supposed to 

be the Carnatic 
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ancestors 1 Therefore supposing that, m 1248 when Shaslita-deva 
became kmg, Kama-deva was at least 25 years old, m 1310-11, at 
the time of the expedition of Malhk Kafur, he was an old man of 87 
or 8S Heree we cannot decisively state that he witnessed the 
capture of Gopakapattana by the Khalji general Either he or his 
son — whose name is unknown to us — transferred the capital to 
Chandrapura, where he tried to restore the faded glory of the 
Kadamba family 

But such efforts were of no avail Not- many years later 
and soon after the accession of Muhammad bin Tuglak, a new 
Mussulman army re-conquered the kingdom of Ma'abir Fenshta 
tells us that on this occasion the Delhi Sultan ‘ subjected the distant 
provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Ma'abir, Kumpila, Wurangol,’ etc 2 
And m order to leave no doubt as regards the limits of this con- 
quest, the same author presently adds (as if summarising the 
results of the campaign) that he ‘ subdued the whole of the Carnatic, 
both in length and breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman ’, 3 
i e the Arabian sea It is therefore clear that Muhammad bin 
Tuglak agam conquered the kingdom of Ma'abir ' even to the shore 
of the sea of Ooman ’ In the first conquest by Malhk Kafur the 
city of Chandrapur, not bemg then the capital of the kingdom, had 
probably been spared by the invader But before the second 
campaign Chandrapur had become the rajadhani of the King of 
Ma'abir, and so probably experienced the full wrath of the in- 
vaders 

As a matter of fact, m the course of some excavations con 
ducted at Chandor last April, by an expedition of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, a copper com of Muhammad bin 
Tuglak was found within the garbhagrha of an ancient Saiva temple, 
mixed with the debris and mud which filled up the building A 
huge granite Nandi, nearly six feet long, was found badly mutilated 
in a pit in front of the temple not far from its original position 
Inside the garbhagrha a stone image of one of the Saptamatrkas, 
Vaisnavl, was also discovered The group had been purposely 
broken leaving intact only Vaisnavl and the left leg of Kumar! 
It was evident that the iconoclasts wilfully destroyed the images 


1 Fleet, Sanslnl and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, I A , SIT, p 2SS 

2 Fenshta Bnggs, I, p 413 3 Ibid 
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A PAESI HIGH PRIEST (DASTUR) AZAR KAIWAN, WITH 

HIS ZOROASTRIAK DISCIPLES AT PATE A IE THE 
16TH-17TH CENTURIES AC 

(Summary ) 

Dr JTvaji Jawshedji Modi 
Introduction 

The object of the paper is to give a brief account of a band of 
Zoroastnan priests and laymen — mth Dastur Azar Hainan at their 
head who visited northern India, and stayed at Patna, m the latter 
part of the 16th and the earlier part of the 17th century A C 

The Moghul Emperors as Friends of Liteiature — Religious and 

Secidar 

The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India was a kind of 
Academy, where men of Literature, Art and Science met under 
the patronage of the Rulers Their patronage and encouragement 
drew many outsiders to India 

The Position of Parsees at the lime of Albar 

Though individual Parsees had risen to fame and some high 
positions m the time of Humayun Akbar and their successors, 
more cannot be said with certainty about the Parsee community 
as a whole Mr Morland, m his 1 India at the death of Albar’ 
says, that their position was not clear The profession of most 
of them was husbandry , some cultivated palm trees, the wine made 
out of which trees on the Persian Gulf and in Mesopotamia was 
celebrated for its health-giving quality In the time of Cambyses, 
the then King of distant Abyssinia liked it and attributed to it 
the health of the Persians, v Inch, however, he thought to be in- 
ferior to that of the Abyssmians A number of Parsees were* 
weavers and some resorted to commerce The literature they 
knew of here was mostly religious, in the matter of which the* 
occasionally consulted their co religionists of Persia 
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former, are well known m Northern India, tip to Kashmir During 
my three visits of Kashmir, I heard of the Dabistan several times 
In the last century, a number of oriental scholars like Sir W Jones, 
Erskme, Norris, Silvester de Sacy, William von Schlegel, and even 
Warren Hastings, took part in the discussion about the originality 
and importance of these books The Dabistan described the religions 
of India at the time when it was written 

The Author of the Dabistan 

The author of the Dabistan is not known At one tune, he 
was taken to be one Mohsan Earn, and there was some discussion 
about it in the begmnmg of the last century He seems to have 
travelled a good deal and gone to Kashmir and to the various 
towns of Punjab and Gujarat He had gone to Naosari m Gujarat, 
the headquarters of the Parsi priesthood He had come to India 
from Persia and died in India in 1670 The author names, m more 
than one place, the disciples of Azar Kaiwan, whom he met in 
Kashmir and Patna 

From what Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana, the learned trans 
lator of the Shanstan-i-Cheliar Chaman says, one may say that, 
possibly, at first, parts of the Dabistan may have been written by 
Azar Kaiwan himself, and then, the unknown author added his 
own versions Wherever he says, that he met certain disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan and travelled m Punjab and Gujarat, etc , there it 
is he personally who speaks, but the other portions describing 
various creeds may have been originally written by Azar Kaiwan 
The unknown author added his own portions here and there but 
the main part descriptive of the various creeds may be Azar 
Kaiwan ’s ovn This seems to explain why the author does not 
give his name As he knew that most of his work was Azar 
Kaiwan’s writing, he dared not announce himself as the author 
Dastur Edalji Sanjana says, on the authority of his teacher, 
Rustomji, that the Dabistan formed the 4th Chaman of the 
Shanstdn i-CJiehar Chaman Thus, when we see, on the one hand, 
that the author of the Dabistan does not give his name as the 
author, and ( b ) on the other hand, that the 4th Chaman of 
the Shanstan-i Chehar Chaman is not given in its current texts 
and (c) when we read what Dastur Edalji says that the Dabistan 
was mentioned traditionally, as the 4th Chaman of the Shanstdn, 
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who was said to be a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and then 
to Sassan V, a contemporary of Khusro Parnz All the fire Sassans 
were supposed to be mystics From his mother’s side, he had 
relations with the great Chosroes I (Nosherwan) His native 
country was Ishtakhar, the Perseipolis of the Greeks, u here from 
the age of 5 lie had begun showing some mystic tendencies of 
taking very kttle food and sleep daily He had passed 2S years 
of his very young life in seclusion m a very narrow straitened 
place (khum) We read of some supernatural or over extra- 
ordinary events of his life He abstained from flesh diet and had 
acquired the power of taking out his soul from his body and of 
re-entering it He died in India m about 161S A C at the age 
of S2 

Was he a Dastur ? 

Some Parsee writers of the last century speak of him as a 
Dastur But the Dabisldn or the works of his disciples do not 
speak of him as such I have used the epithet Dastur, which seems 
to have come down traditionally 

His Disciples 

He had a large number of disciples, some of whom had come 
•with him from Persia and some had joined him m India The 
Dabisldn names 13 Zoroastrian disciples 12 other Zoroastnans 
are mentioned on the authonty of one of his disciples The 
Dabisldn names 11 non-Parsee disciples, of u horn 5 were Mahomedans, 
2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 3 Hindus I give, m im paper, a few 
particulars about these disciples Among the Zoioastnan disciples 
some were Mobads or priests Some have the epithet Farzaneh 
(l e wise or learned) prefixed to then - names Some of these dis- 
ciples were learned and knew Arabic Persian and Hindi The 
descent of many of them is traced from Kajaman and Sassaman 
kmgs and heroes Thej were from different cities like Shiraz, 
Ispahan, and Herat One had gone to him from Surat in India 
Two or three Zoroastrian disciples are said to have been bom at 
Patna It seems that some Zoroastrians mav have gone to Patna 
some time before Azar Ivaiv, an Perhaps, one of rke reasons of 
Azar Kaiwan having made Patna his headquarters may be tlu% 
that there were already some of his co religionists there The 
dates of some of his disciples’ deaths ascertained from the Dabistan 
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their monasteries, but did not even admit female 
animals, e g she -go at, or a cow or hen 

7 They could create things out of non existence 

8 They could know the secrets of others 

9 They passed sleepless nights 

10 They could make themselves invisible 

11 They travelled long distances in unusually short times 

12 They appeared at one and the same time in different 

places 

13 They brought the dead to life 

14 They deprived the living of their life by mir aculous 

powers 

15 They understood the language of (a) animals, ( b ) vege 

tables, and (c) minerals 

16 They could produce various kinds of food and dnnk 

without any visible means 

17 They walked (a) on water, (b) m fire, and (c) m air 

IS To punish and frighten the evil minded, they (a) could 
flood their fields or (Z>) create extraordinary huge 
figures in the air 

19 Thev can change worthless things like broken pottery 

into gold 

20 They could marvellously create extraordinary houses with 

the sun moving m them 

21 They turned themselves into animals 

22 They threw into fire clothes which did not burn 

23 They made themselves invisible by the recital of in- 

cantations 

24 They swallowed fire 

25 They made houses appear full of serpents 

26 They, by a particular influence on others, made them 

answer questions as they liked 

27 They ignited matches, whereby there appeared imme- 

diately dancing ladies who appeared all naked 
2S They suppressed their breath for hours together (hubs- 
e-dam) In one case it was for 24 hours. 

29 They remained underneath water for two watches (pas) 

i e six hours 

30 Some moved about all naked during the day and night 

during summer and winter 



THE CHATMAN KING, BAIJALA DEVA II 
OE PATNA STATE 

L K Pandya 

Tile State of Patna, which was formerly included in the Chhattis- 
garh Division of C P ’s and has been transferred since 1905 to Orissa, 
appears to have been an important principality The state is not 
wanting in historical and archfeological remains suggestive of its 
past glory and civilised occupations In olden days a group of 
120 temples adorned the beautiful site of the present village of 
Kanipur Jhana, surrounded by rocky hills and containing a fine 
and large tank of oval shape, with two ghats having regular stairs 
One of the temples here is a fine example of the Indian Hypaethral 
Temple of which only a few specimens now exist, 1 e one at 
Khajuraha m Central India and the other at Bheragliat, in Jubbal- 
pur District, CP The age of temples of this style is generally 
attributed to the 10th century A D Such temples are better 
known by the names of ‘ Cliaunsath Jogmi temples’ for the fact 
that they contain m the cloister 61 niches for holding the Yoginis 
mentioned m the Durgajmja Paddhati and Kalita Puidna respec- 
tively with 64 distinct names In one of the temples, there is an 
inscription 1 which has not yet been fully deciphered There are 
two or three fragmentary inscriptions 2 m the Patna State which are 
dated Samvat 1000 and Samvat 1253 but to what Samvat Saka 
or Yikrama they refer to is not certain But this much is clear that 
prior to the establishment of the Chauhan rule at Patna, the state 
was inhabited by a civilised people about the history of whom 
nothmg is yet definitely known According to an historical Hindi 
Poem named ‘ Jayacandnka ’ composed by Prahlad Dube of Saran 
garh in Vikram Samvat 1838 (1781 AD) the 'Asta-malbk’ form 
of government was prevalent in the Patna State about the begm- 
ning of the 12 th century AD To quote the Hindi poet — 


1 This is in Devanagari script and mentions one SomeSvarn Deva Bhatta- 
raka ParmeSvara (see PS) 

2 One of these has the words ‘ Palnci Dandpata ’ (See PS) Arch Sur 
of India Reports, Vol XIII 
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The Chauhan King, Batjala Deia II of Patna State 

to ssit Trra'r gr wiw 
•?!W ■STC^tXrT trcSw % |l 

W*TW TWTTW cTTT W*TW WWTW 

WWW WrTO 5JT% ^71 tw % I 

w wt wWiw Krwwiwt iswwwf ■ww 
few?? S?W wffe % Kwt WK 7 T % 0 


He describes KWi; wfe as Cliaulian of wtw^wY and TOrev^t i 
Further he records the geneologr of K^X fe in the following lines — 

irar wwcf w\wtw w?r 'ww wt wfr ferwwi i 

c\ 

S"C wrwwr ww <*nwr xax 'sww wwi b 

Kwj wiyx, wit gw w gfw wwrfei w’wrwr i 
i ^ °- 

wwrfesr 3 tt gw ^ ^ 0 

a 

gf^r vr*fr tfewffw w^w wfegre r w’wtwt i 
a 

gw WfeCPW % WW feftwf? gw fwWTWI n 
* 

W g? fwsswtw % XTTOTTTOI^ www I 
* 

wrrww wfe gw ywF<? fwww n 

WKW? % ^F feftWTfeW gW I 
c: 

gfw fewwrfew tw gw ww»r<w *gw? n 
£ 

gw ww tsr^tw wit ftfeirryg wr wrw / 


few % WWTW WW^ W WW^? Jt^fw W7W 1! 

fxxrvx wit w’w w fs; g^fw w srw www i 
fbcrwfe g#3, *WW WWJTTWfW gwiw I) 


<!wr= wiwit wit wwww wifr wiwtw wwpctw i 
Wbb wT 'wwwet wr^t g wrw wnw n 
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This very slola is enough to shut the mouth of those who 
doubt the Ksatnya Origin of the Maharajas of Patna cum Sambalpur 
Kingdoms This Sanskrit poem is named Probodha Candrila by the 
author himself but it is known m Orissa and Bengal by the name of 
Baijal EanJa or Baijal Kavya The manuscript I refer to begins 
with the following — ^ 

to i 

"difTOraT 

5 rf?rffT 5 T?rfk ^TfTT, D \ II 


The object of the composition of the poem is given thus — 

XTT*l«ii+uf'=|dT TOTUT Wo w?rr n <t n 

^Twratwr iraWre ffivra fkwvmfh i 
■^T^trufv ^ n \ ° n 

ficuht irhgrr ’ttffrcnreq i 




fnrn u n 


X X X X X 

*rror yrsrroT t to froqcr? i 


Further the author says — 

wm ktowttowtttot i 

rfv^fl n b* n 


ufiTOi 1TOT %n TOi 3TT wfh I 

' N» 

WT^rftwufTOTTtf TOtTOTTOT-^: R 3 = n 


From the above quotation it is clear that Baijal Deva’s father 
was Vikramaditya and his son, Hiradhar Deva This is exactly 
what we find m the Hindi poem by Prahlad Dube 

It is, however, much to be regretted that the Sanskrit poem 
Probodha CandriUi gives no date of its composition Nor does it 
give any information about the time of Baijal Deva IPs reign 

In one place the poem mentions one Hammir, who, I believe, is 
no other than the famous Chauhan King of Banathambhor who was 
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Line 1 fjnror i 

JNiwfiW I 

Line 2 ^fm:m ^ ^?nr ^rf^n I ^t4wJ*nqw 

jpw i 

Lme 3 ^.iim ■gg^j re fra ^i^rr ^4mtrfe»fr=^T i 



Line 4 ssrrnfil ( W?fH ? ) ^ ^t 1% eegf% 71^; l 

What can be made out of the above is that under the patronage 
of King Somesvara Deva — a Sadhu by name Gagana Sna ’ who 
had come from ‘ Uttara-IIeramba-Grha ’ got the temple constructed 

Rai Sahib M M Ghosh, curator of the Patna Museum, contem- 
plated a visit to Rampur Jhana and Bolangir with a view to decipher 
these and other inscriptions there It is hoped that he will soon lay 
the result of his labours before the learned public 

(b) 

The name ‘ Patna Dandpata ’ is suggestive of the fact that it 
was a remnant of the old name Ganadanda-nayala — a minister 
and Qanadanda-Pala an officer m charge of the maintenance of 
army and can connect the Asia Mailt L system of Government to the 
Hindu Republic or Gana of very remote antiquity In the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna we still find a State by the name oi ‘ AthmalUl * 
which was ruled by eight representatives of the people by turns, 
which gave it the name it still bears 



ARAB INVASIONS OF INDIA 


De R C Majumdar, M A , Ph D , 

Professor, Dacca University 

From the very beginning of their aggiessive and triumphant 
mihtaiy careei , the Aiabs cast longing eyes towards the fair 
valleys and cities of India There were at that time three important 
kingdoms on the uestern borderland of India, uhich may be roughly 
denoted as Kabul, Zabul and Sind 1 The highlands of the Kandahar 
country, along the upper waters of the Helmund, were known as 
Zabul or Zabulistan ’ Kabul 01 Kabulistan w as the country round 
Kabul, lying more to the north, on the fiontiers of Bamiyan Sind, 
the largest of the three, not only included the modern province 
of that name, but extended towards the north far into the heart 
of the Panjab, and on the nest it counted as its dependencies the 
coastal piovince of Makran and the lnlly country of Kekkana 
(Arabic A 1 Kikan or Kikanan) round the Bolan Pass According to 
the testimony of Arab writers all these kingdoms belonged to India 
proper v. hose frontier extended up to Kish (modern Kaj or Kuhich) 
far to the south-west of Kandahar, and this is corroborated by such 
other evidences as we possess 1 

Every student of Indian history is familiar with the story of 
Muhammad-ibn-Kasim’s conquest of Sind He regards it as but 
natural that the poweiful Arabs whose triumphant careei was 
unchecked from the Pyrenees to Pamir would make an easy 
conquest of Smd The surprise has rather been felt why the Arabs 
made so little progress m the further conquest of India 

But the true nature and significance of the Arab invasion of 
India has hitherto escaped propel recognition The fact is that 
the conquest of Bind is not an isolated fact, but merely a pait of 
a complex pioblem It was not the beginning of Arab conquest, 


l See foot note lo below Baladhun refers to Kish as the frontier of 
al Hmd the extent of the kingdom of Smd is given in Chachnama (herein 
after leferred to as Ch'q I have used the English translation of Ch° by 
IYedunbeg (Kaiachi, 1902) and the English Translation of Bnladhuri’s account 
by Hurgotten 
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which were all undeitahen clunng the Caliphate of Umar (G34-643 
V D ) 

The defeat at Debal must have taken b\ surprise the Caliph 
Umar whose arms weie victorious m distant parts of the world 
Hating failed to approach Smd from the s e a coast on the south, 
he «ent an armv to MakrAn and Kirnian with a new to attack 
the we=tein frontier of the kingdom but like a true statesman, 
he at the same tune asked the governor of Irak to send him detailed 
information about the county The gov ernor reported that the 
king of Sind was ver\ powerful and bj no means willing to submit 
to the Muhammadans Thereupon all ideas of sending further 
expeditions against that country w ere abandoned 3 


nn expedition undertaken during the Caliphate of Umar, ns the latter succeeded 
to the Caliphate onlv in 1 ! \H c 'imi)nrlv Ch' goes wrong dates for the 
beginning of the Caliphate of \li (p 3S1 and Munuivo (p Gl) 

Suntlarlv the statement in Ch’ that Clinch had ruled for 35 years when this 
expedition took place cannot bo correct This is not only in conflict with 
the statement in the Tnhfat nl / ■ rum that Clinch ascended the throne in 1 A H , 
but i= also irreconcilable with the general statements of Ch° nbout Chnch and 
lus suece-iors 

It mat be noted litre that Ch 3 does not mention the naval raids against 
Thann or Brooch which arc mentioned bv Bnlfidhuri (p 309) 

3 The statement that Uinnr sent nn expedition to Mnkrfin and Kirman 
is based on the nuthontv of Chaclmuma (pp IS fi ) But it is clear from the 
context that the expedition wns recalled before it could achieve any success 
A1 Bnlfidhuri ignores tins expedition altogether Later authorities refer to the 
success of Moslem arms m this expedition \ccording to Tanfh % guzida the 
Moslems conquered on this occasion not only Makrfin and ICirmun but also 
Sipstnn, although the ruler of Sind helped the king of Mnkrfin Hasan bin 
Muhammad Slnrfijt referring to the same incidents, adds that the ruler of 
Makrfin, called 7nnbil, who was nl=o king of Sind, was killed Hnbibu s 
Siynr and Tabari nI»o refer to this expedition Theso authorities, however, give 
different names for the loaders of this expedition, and a perusal of al Bnlfidhuri, 
our earliest authority , leaves no doubt that the whole thing wns a confused echo 
of certain incidents which happened at a later period Al Balfidhuri, for 
example, narrates many incidents described by these authorities, but they 
hr long to a later period Further, Mnkrfin and Sipstnn were conquered by the 
Moslem forces at a much later date 

Elliot seems to havo accepted the later authorities (Vol T, pp 417 8) which 
ore in conflict with the statement, accepted by' Elliot (p 421) that at a later 
period the governor of Basra sent Ins agent ‘ to explore Sipstan and Makron as 
well as the countries bordering on the volley of the Indus’ 
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fled to Makran 7 8man, the leader of the next expedition ‘ proceeded 
to the frontier and conquered Makian ’ He established a garrison 
there and made it his headquaiters 8 The Arab forces were 
apparenth unable to proceed any further Hence Sinan was 
replaced b> Eashid w ho proceeded from Makran and led a successful 
raid against Kikanan But later, while raiding the Mid (i e Meds) 
he w as defeated and killed 9 He w as succeeded by Sinan w ho led 
another expedition against Kikinnn He proceeded up to the dis- 
trict of Budhia m Ivikanan but the people there lose against lnm 
and killed him 10 The next expedition was led b\ AI Mundku 
(Miinzir in Chaehnama) He raided al-Bukan and al Ixikan and 
conquered Kusdar, which although previously conquered by Sinan 
had rebelled against the .Muslims But Al Mundhir died at Kusdar 
The command was then taken over bj Ibn-Hain who subdued 
Kusdar and fought a fierce and successful campaign there acquiring 
much bootv 11 But Al-Ivikan was far from being subdued Tor 


Balddhuri (p 211) Ch (p 02) giv es moic details of the disaster Both 
authorities refer to the curious anecdote of n pregnant woman bv wav of 
illustrating the hospitahtv of the lender of the o\pedition Baladhun refers 
to some initial success of the Islam arinv but this is omitted in Oi This 
expedition probably took place in 40 AIJ (\t oil I, p 211) 

•* Baladhun (p 212) tpparentlv there is some confusion about this in 
cident Baladhun refers to a tradition according to which Makran was con 
quered bv Hakim ibn Jnlialnh n! nbdi Ch (p 03) refers to Sinan ns having 
succeeded Abdulla, but does not refer to his conquest of Makran It, however 
savs that Ahnaf son of Knidi, who was selected for the holv wars in Hind 
remained at MnkrAn for two jenrs 

0 Baladhun (p 212) Ch (p G4) gives more detnils of this expedition It 
savs that Rashid returned after a year from Kiknnnn, and ‘travelling via 
‘•is tan he came to tho mountains of Jlounr and Bhorj The natives of this 
mountainous countrj mustered about 00,000 men strong to stop bun on his 
wav V bloodv battle ensued and Rashid fell a mnrtvr 

10 Ch’ (p 00) Baladhun (p 212) refers to Smart's succession in command 
but is silent about Ins expedition to Kikdn and death Ch quotes a memorial 
verso minting to the maitjrdom of Sinan 

it Baliidhuri (pp 213 1 J) Ch° (p 00) sajs that Munzir died of illness at 
Burabi, and does not gno nnv details of Ins success Xor does it refer to 
ibn Ham’s campaign Ibn Hnrri seems to have conquered al Bukan Bala 
dhuri refers to a memorial verso to that effect and adds The inhabitants 
of al Bulcan to daj are "Moslems al Barmaki built a citr there which he 
named al Baida (the white) Tins was in the Caliphate of al Muta=im 
billah ’ 
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and the Arabs laid siege to it After a few months a breach was 
made m the city •nail by means of stones thrown by manjamks 
Then the Arabs attacked the city at night, but though they fought 
the whole night they could not overcome the defence At day-break 
the defenders made a brave sortie Unfortunately an elephant 
that was killed at the battle fell just at the gate from which they 
issued so that they could not close it and the Arabs entered the 
city by force A treaty was concluded — on what terms we do 
not know — but it was shortly broken, and Kabul had to be con- 
quered a second time (pp 14G 147) 54 

From Kabul the conqueror proceeded against Zabulistan 15 
As already noted before, Abd ar-Rahman, during the first period 

14 Raverty gives a somewhat different account of this conquest of Kabul 
on p 62 of his ‘Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan’ He writes 
‘In 43 A B (GG3 G4 A D ) the Arabs invaded the territory of Kabul 
under Abd nr Rahman, son of Suinrali, who was the lieutenant of Abd ullah, 
son of Amir, governor of Khurasan He marched from Sijistan after 
capturing the capital of that country Kabul Shah, at that~penod, was 
known bv the title or namo of 4nj, but this appears to bo an Arabic 
word, and signifies lameness from birth He mo\ed out, with his forces 
to meet the Alusalman in\adcrs, and after a se\ere battle retired within the 
walls of Kabul, and did not sallj out again -Vbd ur Rahman continued 
before it for a full \ car, after which, his a mu having suffered great hardship 
and fatigues, the place nas taken The fighting men were put to the 
sword, and the women and children were made captnes The Kabul Shah 
was also taken, and his head was ordered to be struck off, but he was 
spared on Ins agreeing to become a convert to Islam He was then re 
ceived into favour, a tribute was fi\ed, and the Musalmans retired ’ 
Raverty does not indicato his source of information about this detailed 
campaign, but it is evidently based on Turjuma i fulahal of Ahmad bin Asmi 
Kufi, quoted by Dowson (Elliot, Vol II, p 414, fn 1) It is not certain whether 
the nccount refers to the first or the second conquest of Kabul The latter 
seems more probable 

In connection with the Muslim conquest of Kabul Baladhun makes a 
-very interesting statement which deserves more than a passing notice ‘Abd 
ur Rahman,’ sa> s he, ‘ took with him to al Basrah slav es captured at Kabul, 
and the} built him a mosque in his castle there after the Kabul style of 
building ’ (p 147) The fact that one of the earliest mosques to be built at 
an important centre of Islam was modelled after Kabuli style of building, 
is full of importance for the history of the origin of Saracenic Style But 
this topic being only of secondary importance in the present discussion, cannot 
bo treated any further here 

it Both Elliot and Raverty, and following them other scholars, have accept 
ed the view that both Kabul and Zabul denoted one and the same kingdom 
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Governor, attacked him at Bust, put lum to flight, and pursued 
him until he reached ar-Rukhkhaj After attacking him m Ar- 
Rukhklia], Ar Rabi continued to advance and subdued the city 
of Ad-Daw ar ’ Ubaidallah v ho succeeded Ar-Raba as governor of 
Sijistan continued the campaign and reached Razan when Ratbil 
concluded with him a treaty of peace for his own country and 
the land of Kabul As regards the terms we are simply told that 
the peace was established on the pa} ment of 1 million dirhams 17 
But the peace was short-lived Towards the end of the reign of 
Caliph lezid (04 A H =6S3 AD), Kabul revolted once more and 
imprisoned Abu Ubaidali ibn-Zrj ad Ya/id ibn-Ziyad the governor 
of Sijistan proceeded against Kabul and a great battle took place 
at Junzak But the Moslem army was completely routed The 
governor himself and some distinguished members of the aristocracy 
lay dead on the field and the rest fled Abu-I76aidak had to he 
ransomed for 500 000 dirhams 

Ratbil fomented and aided rebellions m the Arab domain of 
Sijistan where the people expelled the Arab governor Ratbil soon 
declared war against the Arabs and apparent!}' proceeded nearly 
as far as Zarah lake, for we are told that the new governor was 
compelled to stop in the city of Zaranj But Ratbil was killed 
and Ins soldiers were put to rout (6S5 AD) 18 

x ariations easily accounted for bx the nature of the Persian letters ” E Thomas, 
“Ratpil”, Price, “Rated,” “Ratted,” or “Ratpeil’ ’ 

17 Baladliun (210) refers to a border raid in 44 A H bj A1 Muhallab in 
course of which he passed through Bannah and A1 Abtvar, towns between 
Multan and Kabul, and reached A1 Ivikan Bannah seems to be the same 
as Banna and AI Ahwar was probably a neighbouring town 4s regards the 
result of the raid Baladhuu simplj sajs that ‘ the enemj met and attacked him 
and his followeis ’ Ex idently Muhallab did not acluex e anj success 

Firisht'i, as usual gives an exaggerated account and takes Muhallab to 
Multan and identifies Al Ahwar with Lahore These presumptions are absolute 
lx without any basis and may be dismissed as incredible It maj be doubted 
whether the city of Lahore existed at that time at least under the present 
name The objectixe of Muhallab’s raid was 41 Ivikan, and both Multan and 
Lahore w ere far away from the route, Elliot (Vol II, p 41 j) gives some details 
of Abd ur Rahman’s campaign against Kabul, apparentlj on the authority of 
Baladhuri But the text translated by Murgotten does not gixe these de- 
tails 

18 Elliot apparently refers to this episode (4 ol II, p 416), when he saxs 

‘ In 64 A H =G83 4 A D Abdu 1 aziz, the goxernor of Sistan, declared 

war against the king of Kabul and in the combat which took place that 
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the affront, an army was raised, named the 1 peacock armj ’ so 
splendidly was it equipped at the cost of a heavy war cess on 
Al-Basra and Al-Kufa- The command was placed m the hands 
of Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Ashath who marched 
against Ratbil mSOAH (699 AD), put him to flight and ravaged 
his land The commander, mindful of the recent reverses, wanted to 
proceed cautiously, but Al-Hajjaj, upbraidmg him with faint-hearted- 
ness, peremptorily bade him to fight on, and when the commander 
expostulated with him, threatened his supersession The army, as 
well as its commander, strongly resented the action Abd ai- 
Rabman made favourable terms with Ratbil, and declaring war 
both against Al-Hajjaj and the Cahph, marched on Al-Irak, and 
captured Al-Basra The rebellion having assumed serious propor- 
tions, the Caliph took alarm and offered terms to the rebels Abd- 
ar-Rahman was inclined to accept the offer, which included super- 
session of Al-Hajjaj, but the rebel army rejected it At last a 
great battle was fought m S2 A H (701-702 A D ) and Abd-ar- 
Rahman was signally defeated by Al-Hajjaj Pursued by the latter, 
Abd-ar-Rahman was again beaten on the Persian border and took 
refuge with Ratbil, who a year, or two afterwards sent his head 
to Al-Hajjaj 21 He is said to have died or committed suicide 


was compelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for a ransom 
of sei en hundred thousand dirhams ’ 

Kaverty evidently follows the same authority and adds to the abo\e 
extract ‘ It is said that, when his (Ubaid ullah’s) wearied and half starved 
troops reached Mussulman ground, and their own people brought forth food and 
relici ed their necessities, many ate their fill and fell down dead immediateh 
after ’ (Raverty — Notes on Afghanistan, p 62 ) Kaverty gives the name as 
Ubaid ullah — which agrees with that of Balfidhuri Elliot spells it as Abdulla 
Both give 79 A H (89S 99 A D ) as the date of the event 

21 Elliot, Vol II, p 416 Price, Vol I, pp 455-463 Muir — Caliphate, p 336 
Strangely enough, Baladhun passes oi er the whole episode though he refers to 
the rebellion of Abd ar Rahman, and his tragic end 

Raierty giies interesting details, but as usual, does not indicate his 
authority He says that Abd ar Rahman, after prolonged fight with Hajjaj, 
was compelled to fly in 81 A H (700 1 AD) and took shelter within the walls of 
Bust, which was held by one of his own subordinates named lyaz Raiertv 
then continues — 

‘He ( lyaz) seized and imprisoned Abd ar-Rahman and proposed to send 
him to Hajjaj Zantbil (i e Ratbil) immediately on hearing of this marched his 
force to Bust and invested it on all sides and threatened lyaz and all within the 
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collected tribute from Ratbil of Sijistan 1 as well as they could,’ which 
certainly does not mean much 23 

When the Caliph Al-Mamun (S13-S33 A D ) visited Khorasan, 
Ratbil paid double tribute to him, but was evidently left u nm olested 
Al-Mamun, however, sent an army against Kabul, probably the Shahi 
ruler of Kabul, who submitted to taxation Al-Baladhun further 
says that the kmg of Kabul professed Islam and promised 
obedience 24 That is the last Aiab expedition against Kabul and 
Zabul and the dissolution of the Arab empire which soon followed, 
ended the long drawn struggle 

We may now sum up the results of the Arab raids against Kabul 
and Zabul During the period of 50 years that elapsed since the 
first raid m 2S A H (649 A D ) we may distinguish three periods of 
alternate success and failure The first period of 7 j ears ended with 
the Caliphate of Uthrnan (656 AD) In spite of a promising begin- 
ning, the Arab forces achieved verv little during this period During 
the second period, renew ed efforts w ere made by the Caliphs All and 
Mu aw ivali, and thanks to the brilliant skill and energy of Abd-ar- 
Rahman ibn-Sanurah Islamic forces obtained notable successes 
against the l ulers of Kabul and Zabulistan The removal and death of 
Abd ar-Rahman in. 50 A H (670 A D ) ushered m the third period of 
nearly 30 years m which the Islamic arms sustained serious re\ erses 
both m Kabul and Zabulistan which had their repercussion on the 
whole Muslim world The fruitless efforts of half a century (c 
649-700 A D ) convinced the Arabs that the conquest of these 
territories was beyond their power Henceforth they were glad to let 
them alone and merely sought for imposmg some sort of suzerainty 
upon them But even this was with difficulty maintained for a very 
brief period (700-714 A D ) For the next century and a half Kabul 
and Zabul maintained their authority practically unimpaired The 

23 Price refers to an expedition against Kabul in 107 A H (725 I) AD) 
dunng the Khilafat of Hisham — (Vol T, p 5b7) Raverty refers to two expedi 
tions against Kabul, m 152 A H (709 AD) and 170 A H (7S0 TAD) But 
none of these achier ed any substantial results 

24 As to the King of Kabul’s accepting Islam and promising obedience 
the Arab accounts repeat it too often to be taken seriously It seems the Islamic 
creed sat very lightly upon that ruler and he apostatised at the earliest 
opportunity There are good grounds to behe\e that that was also the case 
on this occasion In am case we find an independent non iluhammadan ruler 
m Kabul in later times 
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There is a great controversy about the home and the nationality of 
the Rastrakuta family v hich later established itself at Malkhed The 
country round Kanauj, Andhra desa, Maharastia, and Karnataka have 
all been claimed as the home of the above Rastrakuta house by 
various scholars In this article it is proposed to examine these 
theories with a view to solve the problem It will be shown that the 
ancestors of Dantidurga w ere originally immigiants m Berar from 
Karnataka and w ere ruling there for a century and half before they 
rose mto prominence under the leadership of Dantidurga 

Dr Fleet has suggested that since the names Rathor and Rathod 
are to be derived fiom the term Rastrakuta, we m aj r connect the 
Rastrakutas with Rajputana and Kanauj country, v Inch seems to 
have been the original habitat of the Rathor clan of the Rajputs 1 
But the Rathors come into prominence much later than the southern 
Rastrakuta families, and it is quite possible that the Rajput Rathors 
may have been the descendants of some members of the Deccan 
Rastrakuta families, left behind m northern India durmg the northern 
campaigns of Dhruva I, Govmda III, Indra III, or Kisna III 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the settlement of 
Maratha families in Cential and Northern India in the course of the 
Maratha expansion during the 18th century 

Burnell was inclined to hold that the Malkhed Rastrakutas were 
Telgus and were of the same stock as the Reddis of the Andhra 
country 2 This view does not bear close scrutiny The Reddis a^e 
at present scattered even over Tamil countiy and north eastern 
portions of Mysore state, but their original home and piesent strong 
hold is Andhra country The Reddis of Mysoie are undoubtedly of 
Telgu ongm, 3 and those m Tamil districts stdl speak a broken Telgu 
dialect, which clearly betrays their Andhra origin If v e suppose 


1 BG, 1, 11 , p 3S4 2 South Indian Palceography, p 10 

* 3 Imperial Gazetteer, XVIII, p 191 
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Bhojakas , this will show that they were occupying portions of 
Maharastra and Berar The next reference to the Bathis is in the 
Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nayamka. -where we learn that she 
was a daughter of Maharathi Tranakayira At about this time there 
existed numerous feudatory rulers known as Rathikas, for in con- 
nection with the western expedition of king Kharavela his Kh andagiri 
inscription mfoims us that he carried away the wealth and crowns of 
all the Rathikas and Bhojakas There are two records at Karh, 
belonging to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Maharathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and Mahaiathi Vasithiputa Soma- 
deva 1 The latter grants a village which show s that he w as a ruling 
chief A Bhaja record discloses the existence of a Maharathi Vinbu 
datta, and a Kanlieri one that of a Maharathin! Nagamulanika, who 
w as the daughter of a Maharaja and a sister of a Mahabhoja 

It is usually supposed that the Rathis and Maharathis were m 
power m Maharastra only, but there is definite evidence to show that 
they were occupying portions of Karnataka as well Lead coins 
bearing the legend ‘ Sadakam Kalalaya Maharathi ’ have been found 
near Chitaldurga 2 These coins belong to the middle of the 3rd 
century A D The Hirahadagalh grant of Sivaskandavarman is 
addressed, among others, to the Rathis 3 We further find that some 
of the Maharathis were closely connected with Canarese famdies 
Nagamulanika of the two Kanheu records, who was married to a 
Maharathi, was the daughter of Hantiputra Visnu kada Chutu 
Satakam, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Banavasi 4 Some of 
the Maharathis were Naga worshippers 5 and Naga-worship was 
extremely common among the inhabitants of Mysore 6 Since some 
of the Rathi families were Naga worshippers and connected by 
family ties with families residing in the heart of Karnataka, we are 
justified in concluding that the Rathis and Maharathis were m power 
also in parts of Karnataka, especially since coins of Sadakam Kalalaya 
Maharathi are found m the heart of Karnataka It can therefore be 
no longer maintained that the Rathis and Maharathis were confined 


1 J B B B A S , V, pp 152 3 

2 Rapson, Catalogue, p LIU , Luder s list, Ho 1021 

i E I , I, p 4 4 Rapson, Catalogue, p LIII 

5 Cf the names Nayamka, i e Nagamka, Agimita naka, i e Agnmitn 

Naga, Nagamulanika, fekandanaga, etc , that occur in the abo\ e inscriptions 

6 Rice, Mysore and Coorq from Inscriptions, p 202 
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The name of the great grandfather of Nannaraja Durgaraja, seems 
to ha\ e pax ed the way to the formation of the name Dantidurga 
This close similarity in the names of the members of the two houses 
can hardly be explained except on the assumption that the two 
families weie connected with each other Indra, Karkka, Dhruva, 
Govinda, Akalaxaisa Subhatunga, Akalavar«a Ivrsna and Dantivar- 
man were the names of the different members of the Gujarat Rastra 
kfita branch, and all these names are borrowed from those of the 
rulers of the main line The names of the 4 out of the 5 rulers of 
the Gujarat Chalukya branch, — the two Jaymsimhavarmans, Ymaya- 
ditya Manga la rasa, and Ax amjamKrayn Pulakesm, — are borrowed 
fiom those of the main line If the names of Nannaraja and his 
ancestors are identical with or similar to those of the predecessors 
and successors of Dantidurga, the assumption is quite feasible that 
the two families were related 

(3) The known chronology of the two families supports the view 
that Dantidurga was a descendant of Nannaraja If we assume an 
average reign of 20 years except where the accession was not from 
the father to the son, we get the following chronological and genea- 
logical table from the known dates of the two houses 

The house of Nannaraja of Ehcbpur 
Durgaraja, c 570-390 A D 
Govindaraja, son, c 390-610 A D 
Svamikaraja, son, c 610-630 A D 
Nannaraja, son, c 630-630 A D 

Known dates, 631 A D (Tixarkhed grant) 70S A D ( 7 ) (Multai 
plates) 

The house of Dantidurga 

Dantivarman, a son or nephew of Nannaraja (’), c 
650-670 A D 

Indra Pricchakaruja, son, c 670-690 A D 
Gox indaraja, son, c 690-710 A D 
Karkka I, son, c 710-730 A D 
Indra II, son, c 730-745 A D 

Dantidurga, son, c 743-757 A D Known date, 754 A D 
Ivisna I, uncle, c 757-775 AD Known dates, 75S, 768 
and 772 A D 

N B — The reign of Indra is assumed to be a short one because his 
younger brother Nanna was alive as late as 793 A D 
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wcw , of R 0 Bhandarkar and C V Vaidjn that the Malkhed 
Rasfraknta house ms a Marathi speaking famih There are, 
ho\\c\er, several cogent reasons to show that the famih* was a 
Canarese one 

(1) Canarese was the mother tongue of the famih It was 
C niarese and not Mnharastn literature that flourished at the 
Malkhed court Amogliavar^a I was cither himself the author or at 
least the mspirer of the oldest Canarese work in poetics The fact 
that the recently published Juta inscription 1 * of Ivr-na III, found in 
Bundelkhand should be using Canarese language to describe Ins 
nchie\ emenfs can al«o he explained on the assumption tint Canarese 
was the mother tongue of the Rasjrakuta family ruling at Mdkhed 

(2) The «ign mnnu Us of Karkka and Dhruxa of the Gujarat 
Ra-'frakuta branch in the Xaosan plates of SIC AD- and Baroda 
grants of S12 3 and S37 1 A I) are m south Indian proto Canarese 
characters, whereas the records theimch cs are to be seen m the 
usual -eript of the locality If tlie home of the Malkhed Rastrahiita 
fannK were in Mnharlsjn, it is difficult to explain how the members 
sent to rule oxer southern Gujarat could ba\e been using the proto 
Camre-.c script ns their mother script It is true that Karnataka was 
included in the R"is{rnkutn dominions before 77.7 A D but if the 
family hnd ongmallv belonged to Mahiirfistra its members deputed 
to rule oxer southern Gujarat, could not liaxe been using for their 
sum manuals a script current neither m Gujarat nor in Mnhiirustrn, 
but in Knrnatak i 

I he use of Canarese -cript and language by the members of the 
family of Dantidurga i- not inconsistent ruth the theory, aboxe 
ad\ anted that Dantidurga ’s ancestors were ruling in Berar from 
c 027 A D It has been shown above how a numbu of Rathi 
families were holding local sway even in Karnataka Under the 
Chfdukyas of Bulami, Cannnse speaking branches of the main house 
were established in Gujarat and Telgu speaking Andhra country 
The piedcccssors of Dantidurga may also haxe smularh caned out 
a principality in Marathi speaking Berar from their home m some 
part of Karnataka 

Tint the ancestois of Dantidurga were immigrants in Berai 
w ctuld appear almost certain from the epithet ‘Laftaliirapuravara- 

i r I , XIX, p 28" - J BB R AS , XX, p 113 

a J A , XII, p 157 1 Ibid , XIV, p 1*17 
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durga the founder of the dynasty, were performed m Gujarat, 
Malva Central India and Northern Maharastra, and how the 
Chalukyas of Badanu should have conimued to hold the southern 
portions of their dominions down to the reign of Kisna I If on the 
other hand, we assume that thev were immigrants m Berar from 
Latura, we can understand why the) call themselves Lattalura- 
puradhlsa or Lattalurapuravinirgata why they were using proto- 
Canaiese script and Canarese language, how their early exploits were 
performed in southern Gujarat, Malva, Central India, and why 
the early Chalukyas continued to hold longest m the southern 
portions of their dominions The ancestors of Dantidurga were 
therefore immigrants from Karnataka ruling in Berar at the time 
of the rise of Indra I and Dantidurga 

The conclusion above arrived at does not eliminate the possi- 
bility of the existence of Marathi speaking Rastrakuta families 
ruling m Central India or Maharastra We have shown already how 
a number of Rathi famihes were ruling in Maharastra also, it is 
therefore quite possible that some of the Rastrakuta famihes, e g 
that of Abhiman) u of Manapura, 1 2 or Govmdaraja of the recently 
published Xaravana plates of Vikramaditya II, J may have been 
Marathi speaking Rastrakuta famihes, which were natives of Maha- 
rastra It is only asserted that the Rastrakuta family, to which 
Dantidurga belonged, originally hailed from Karnataka and was for 
a long tune domiciled m Berar at the time of the rise of Danti- 
durga 


1 El , VIII, P 163 

2 Journal oj the Bharata Itihasa SamshodhaJ a Mandala, X, p 9 



MATERIALS FOR SCULPTURE— THE ABHASA 

P K Acharya, I E S , M A , PhD, D Litt 

An important controversy has arisen for a long time wi th regard 
to the materials with which images used to be made in the past As 
m all other matters, if arelueological evidences can be produced and 
the sculptural remains may be found out, the question whether a 
certain material was m use for image-making could at once be 
settled In the absence of such an evidence references met with in 
literature must be interpreted in such a manner as u ould invariably 
satisfy the context The philological investigation in a matter like 
this may at best discover the earlier uses of the term, but if the con- 
text be satisfied there could be no reasonable objection in accepting 
a new meaning of a term which is, in addition, m conformity with, 
the etymology The seeker of truth would be merely misled by those 
who refuse to be further enlightened by a new source of information 
to which they had no access Dr A K Coomaraswamy doubts 1 2 the 
use of the term abhasa as a material in the Manasdra and cites, in. 
order to support himself, his own translation of the term as used 111 
Srikumara Silparalna (LXIV, 2-6) and Gopmatha Rao’s interpre- 
tation of the same as used in the Sup rabh eddga m a The learned 
doctor declaies that the term must always mean * a method ’ and can 
never imply' ‘ a sculptural material ’ He further declares that the 
three varieties of abhasa, namely, the citrdnga, ardha-citranga, and 
abhasa proper, would imply ‘sculpture m the round, reliefs, and 
painting ’ At the outset it is necessary to refer briefly to the non- 
sculptural uses of the term m the Manasdra itself, as the etymologi- 
cal sense of the term is too well known 

In connection with measurement, the storeyed buildings are 
divided into the gdti, chanda, vilalpa, and abhasa classes as they are 
measured m the units of twenty-four, eighteen, twelve, and six 
angulas respectively 7 2 The unstoreyed pavilions also of certain 

1 J A 0 S , 48, 3, p 251 

2 Eka bhumi vidhim vaksye lak,-anarn vaksyate ’dhunn 
Jati3 chandara vikalpam tu cabhasain tu eatur\ idham 
Purva hastena sam yuktam harmyam j Stir lti smrtam 
Chandam tnpada hastena \ lkalpam syat tad ardhakam 
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th e Suprabhedagama 1 on which Coomaraswamy and Rao depended 
appear to have distorted and ^misquoted the Manasdra of which the 
Silparatna is wholly and the Agama is partlr a mere summary As 
a matter of fact one or two other later works 2 also have badly dis 
torted the original reading of the Manasdra bv changing abhdsa into 
atrdbhdsa These later summaries of the Manasdra also appear to 
have failed to correctly interpret the original 

It should he noticed that cala (movable) and acala (immovable 
or stationary) of the Manasaia are read in the Silparatna as -jangama 
and sthdvara respectively, which are inaccuiately translated by 
Coomaraswamy h\ 1 animite ’ and 1 inanimate ’ 3 

Abhdsa is classified into three varieties in all these texts In 
the Manasdra they are called citrdnga, ardha citrdnga, and abhdsdnga 
or more generally ciira ardha citra, and abhdsa respectively The 
citra is that which can he seen through all parts ( ? fully transparent 
or full relief) , ardha citra is that which can be seen through half 
of its limbs ( ? half transparent or half relief, or bust), and abhdsa is 
that which can be seen through a quarter of its limbs ( ? a quarter or 
only partly transparent, or representation of head only) 

In the Silparatna the very same three varieties are called citra r 
ardha-cilra, and citrdbhdsa and defined as follows citra is that of 
which all the limbs are made visible ardha citra is that whereof 
half can be seen (through) even when attached to a wall and 


Citrabhasam lti khiatam purtaihgilpa uSaradaih 
Citram vapyatha citrardham rnrda va sudhata \5pi 
Daruna ^ilaya \atha lohair istakayapi i a 
Tat tad dra\yaih prakunlta yatha dr.-dam yatha brut am 

3 Suprabhedagama, XXXIV 3 4 (refers to the image of Is vara) 

Citram citrardham evam tu citrabhasam tathau a ca 
Sarvavayaia sampurnam drojam tac citram ucjate 
Ardhaiayaia samdrSyam ardha citram caiva ca 
Pate bhittau ca yo (al)lekhjam citrabhasam ihocjate 

2 Sdodbhavanam \ (b) imbanam citrabhasasya \ a punah 
Jaladhnasanam proktam \ r=endrasya praklrtitam 
(Lmga Purana, part II (Uttara bhaga), Chap S4 \ 43) 

Indhanani ca vmj asya palalam ca vmyaset 

Tasmm loatam vtnj asya palalai= ehadayet punah 
Palalabhasakaih pa^cad bnhyabhasais tu pais tatha 
Acchadyadbhir atha siiicec chakham prajjvalayet punah 

{Tastuvidya, ed Ganapati Sastn, XVI 32 33) 

3 Sir Asulosh Memorial Volume, page 52 
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devotees, images are stated to be of seven kinds as they are made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth, stone, wood, and dlelhya 

The last of these seven may be taken to mean a material, 
the context makes that more or less imperative and it may be a 
synonym for abliasa The use of citrabhdsa m the Linga-purana, 1 2 
and of paldldbhdsa and brihydbhdsa m the Ydstumdyd 2 will also lend 
further support to dbhasa having been used in the Mdnasara in 
connection w ith sculpture not as a method but as a * material 5 with 
which images were made 

Lastly, -what the Chinese traveller I tsing says about the mne 
materials with v Inch people made images during his visit (in 
671-695 A D ) can be taken to be as good an evidence as an archseo 
logical find 

‘Again, vlien the people make images and caityas iilnch consist 
of gold, siliei, coppci , iron, earth, lacquer, bricks, and stone, or 
lvhen they heap up snowy sand, they 1 - put in images or chaityas 
two lands of sariras (relics) ’ 3 

In the Agm purdna also seven materials are stated to be used 
for image making although nine are actually' mentioned, namely, 
terracotta, wood, metals (iron), precious stone, ordinary stone, earth, 
moon-white substance (silver ? ), bell-metal, and sandalwood 4 This 
‘ moon v bite substance ’ and I-tsing’s ‘ snoivy sand ’ appear to be the 
same and may be a symonymi of dbhasa 

The snowy sand, moon white substance, dlelhya and other deri- 
vatives from the root hlh, and dbhasa appear to be identical and 


1 Silodbhavanatn A (b)imbanam citrnbhasasA a va punah 
Jaladhivo=anam proktam \nsendrasja praklrtitam 

[Lifiga Parana, Part II (Uttaia bhaga), Cl lap 4S, v 43) 

2 Indhanam ca vinjasya palalanT ca vinyasefc 
Tasmm l03tam \inyasja pnlalais chadaA'et punah 
PalalabhSsakaih pa4c5d brlhj abhasais tu=ais tathS 
Acehadyadbhir atha sificoc chhakham prajj valayet punah 

l Vasluvidya , ed Ganapati Sastn, XVI 32 33) 

3 Takakusu’s translation of I tsing’s work, 

‘Record oj the Buddhist Religion’, p 110 
Cf V S Smith, Ind Ant XXXIII, 175 

4 Mrnmayi daru ghatita lohaja ratnajn tathS || 

Sailaja gandhaja caiva kaumudi saptadha smrta || 

Kamsamayi gandhaja caiva mrnmayi pratima tathS i| 

(Agm Parana, Chap 43, v 0 10) 
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of metals, winch should be used at the joints of images made of wood 
or stone, but the whole image also may be made of gold, copper 
terra cotta, stone, wood, and powdered brick 1 

In the Malidmria na -Ta ntra the effect of making images with 
different materials is specified One would reside m heaven for a 
lalpa (432 million years) by making images with earth (terra cotta), 
ten times that successively by making images with wood, stone, and 
metals respectively Similarly with regaid to draught a nima ls or 
vehicles also the successn e effect would be ten times of the preced- 
ing when they are made of earth (terra cotta), wood, stone, brass, 
bell metal, and copper, etc 2 

To v Inch heaven and for how many million years the image made 
of dbhdsa mav lead the artists, archaeologists, and others who are 
convinced of its existence as a material and identification with glass 
or some such material must be left to the judgment of the readei 
The writer requests the learned members of the Sixth Oriental Con- 
ference to help him with their considered opinion and thus ex- 
pedite the publication of the Text and English translation of the 
Mdnamra with measured drawings and illustrative sketches 


i 


2 


Si arnadi lauha bimbe ca delin gnrbhnm na karayet || 

Kastha pasana bimbe ca jnt sandhau \idhir ucajate|| 

Yat bimbe ca krte dravyain s\amam tSmraro tu mrnxnayell 
6aile kasthe istik.fi curnnm bimbam tatra pracaksatell 

(Bimbamatia, British Museum, Ms 1, 55S, 5292, v 4, b, 
Ms 2, 5291, 559, % 3 ) 

Mrnmaje pratn (b)imbe tu Lalpa yutam divi 
Daru pasana dhatunam kramad da£a gunadhikam 
Ylrnmaye vilhane datte jat plialam javate bhuvi 
Daruje tad dale gunam 4ilaje tad da^adhikam 
Rittika kamsa tamriidi nirmite de\a vahane 
Datte plialam apnoti krarnat 4ata gunadhikam 

(Mahamrvana Tanlra, XIII, 22, 30, 31) 
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‘EARLY MUSLIM VISITORS OF EUROPE FROM INDIA ’ 

A F M Abdul Ivadir, 

Islamia College, Calculla 

Arabia, the cradle of Islam, uas inhabited by a branch of 
the Semite family which was intensely adventurous and its members 
were very fond of travelling in far and distant countries The 
connection of the Arab merchants with the Malabar coast and 
with the islands of the eastern Archipelago is of an age-long standing 
They took delight in long joumeis pursued in quest of profit m 
trade, or for the satisfaction of their innate desire to see the wide 
v arid Nor, did they live a settled life within their own peninsula 
and the cara\ an life was the only life which appealed to their 
inquisitive minds Their poetry, to which the\ devoted so much of 
their time and energy, was a child that was born, nourished and 
nurtured during centuries of travels m the peninsula and countries 
around it (Holy Quran, Chapter CAT ) 

This love for travels was further cemented by the religion which 
sanctified journey that was taken in order to acquire knowledge or to 
impart it The burning desire to preach the truth of Islam to 
the nations of the world also contributed to a large measure to 
strengthen this passion for travels m them The QURANIC injunc- 
tion on this point is very clear , * Say travel m the earth and see 
how he makes the first creation — and Allah create the latter 
creation ' (y?) It is for this reason that we find a galaxy of 
travellers who undertook long journeys during the ver\ early period 
of the history of Islam Abu Ayyub Ansan, a companion of the 
Holy Prophet (Peace be on lum) went so far as Constantinople 
His shrine still exists there and it is an object of adoration for all 1 
Later on, when the banner of the Arabs was hoisted m distant countries, 
men poured forth into Medina from all parts of the world, and there 
they acquired knowledge about Islamic Laws and Religion Yahya 
I3m Yahya came to study under Mahck from Andalusia, while . 
Muhammad Bin Ismail from Bukhara, rummaged every creek and 
eorner of the then Islamic world in order to gather materials for his 


l Tahaquat by Ibm Sad, Vol III, p 50 
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some spirits when they granted concessions and trade facilities to 
the Europeans who came to their Court 

Since the English, of all European nations, came, generally m 
closer touch with the Muslim ruleis and inhabitants of India, they 
roused greater interest on the part of the Indians for a study of their 
language, customs and maimers This desire for a closer study of 
the English character must have, naturally, encouraged those among 
the Indians who were not averse to leading the life of a traveller to 
study at close quarters, and glean first hand information about the 
nation that had so slowly but successfully grafted itself on the 
country and the government of Hindustan It is, however, 
regrettable that very early records do not throw sufficient light on 
the subject, but, at the same time it is a matter of surprise, as 
we shall see later on, that some of the materials that are available 
can give us correct and authentic accounts of those Indians who 
made journeys to England or Europe towards the middle of the 
18th century and a little downwards The purpose of these few 
pages is to give an account of some early Muslim visitors of Europe, 
especially England, from India It is amazing mdeed to find that 
the commonly accepted notion about this subject is that 1 Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy ’ was the first educated and eminent Indian who had 
gone to England As we shall progress we shall see that the 
assertion so naively made cannot be allowed to go unchallenged 
At any rate, it will have to be accepted with a considerable amount 
of reservation 

Who, among the Indian Muslims, was first to go to Europe is a 
question that cannot be answered with precision But, Abu Tahb, 
the author of Hadiqahil Aflar, who is also one of those travellers 
who visited Europe towards the close of the ISth centurjq mentions 
two of his friends who, presumably, took the voyage at a com- 
paratively early date First among them is Muhammad Qubad Beg 
The date of his voyage and the period which he spent over it are, 
however, not given, but, under a biographical sketch of the poet 
Ashobe, he declares him to be the poet’s maternal grandfather who 
served as a Diwan m the Deccan towards the last days of Aurangzib 
The said writer also adds that Qubad was not only a scholar of 
Islamic literature but also of Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek and that 
the last two languages he learnt during his travels in Europe 
Muhammad Qubad Beg must, therefore, be regarded the first Indian 
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belonged to the village of Pajnore m the District of Nadya His 
early life was spent in the services rendered to the Nizamate of 
Bengal during the reigns of Nuwwab Ja’far All Khan and Quasim 
All Khan He had also occasions to meet with Shah Alain and take 
part in the transaction that took place between the Moghul Emperor 
and the Engbsh, on the one hand, and the Marathas and the 
English, on the other He had visited Northern India and had 
helped the English m bringing to a successful issue their negotia 
tions with the Marathas at Poona Nor, has he left us in doubt 
about his purpose for a visit to Europe and especially England, and, 
in a scholarly monograph, written m Persian, the Court language 
in India at that time, he has left not only a record of the voyage 
but also has given us a document of great historical value In- 
cidentally a further light is thrown on the character of Lord Chve 
who had directed the transactions between the East India Company 
and the Emperor of Hindustan 

In Ins book, Shigarf-Nama-i-Wilayal, the record of his voyage 
to England, 1‘tisamuddm says that he was present m the Court 
of Shah Alam, at Allahabad, when through the negotiation of 
Shuja'uddaula and Lord Clive the grant of Diwani of Behar, Bengal, 
and Orissa was made to the East India Company But, as it 
appears from the said book (pp 10-11), the grant was made on some 
moral understanding between the two contracting parties Besides 
paying a tribute of 2G lakhs annually, the English had given an 
assurance to Shah Alam that they would help him m strengthening 
his position as the Emperor of Hindustan by rendering military 
services This stipulation might not have been embodied m the 
royal warrant for the grant of Diwanee, but it had the acceptance of 
all concerned As military operations in support of the Emperor 
would have entangled the Company in political struggles in the 
country and prejudiced their position as traders, Lord Chve wished 
to have a sanction for this new phase of their activities in India from 
the King of England and the Parkament Shah Alam, in order to 
assist Lord Chve m securing the desired sanction, deputed Nuwwab 
Mumruddaula and Raja Shitab Rai, his representatives m Bengal and 
Behar respectively, to accompany Lord Clive to Calcutta and to 
draft a letter on his behalf to King George the third of England 
askmg for the formal sanction of the preferred help The letter was 
drafted m a garden at Dam Dam and m the presence of General 
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hand and tiie Xmnyab of Bengal, on the other After giunga brief 
history of the trade relations of the European traders of various 
-denominations vitli Bengal, ho describes the three main sources of 
-constant friction between the Europeans and the ruling power — 

(1) The Europeans had, in direct contravention of the general 
orders issued from the Imperial Court at Delhi, to their representa- 
tives in Bengal, from tune to time, built and were insisting on build- 
ing forts and defence 1 - of such description as would be required bj a 
ruling power m a count n and not b> mere traders Orders from 
Delhi were of a peremptory nature and m ‘-ome cases the local re 
pre-cntatiyc- wore ashed to demolish such unlicensed buildings which 
were not meant for the purpose of earning on peaceful trade in the 
country 

(-) Etiropean settlers in their yarious colonies, had built churches 
and were a source of disturbance to the public by ringing their church 
bells at the nppointed time for Muslim prayers Often this slight act 
of negligence on the part of Europeans became a po=itne source for 
the disturbance of pc ice in the country St inding ns yye do on a 
dist mcc from those times y\e may not lx inclined to attach much 
importance to this cause of disturbance, ns described by the author 
of the Shiga rf A miw, but looking at the temper of the age and also 
making duo allowance for the anxiety of those yy ho yyere responsible 
for the maintenance of J>nyy and Order in the country yyc may not 
be disinclined to agree with the author that the Europeans had gnen 
to the general Muslim public a cause foi complaint before tin 
authorities 

(d) Europe in settlers and t rulers used to entice nyyny young 
children, boy n and girls, from their parental rook and c cll them in fni 
■ofi diM tut hands or forcibly convert them into Christianity A 
colony of such unlmppj and yy retched men and yyomen yyho yyere tom 
ayy ij from their bonus in Bengal \yns found bv the author during 
bis vojnge on an African coast This complaint yyns a chronic one 
During Jus reign ‘shah Jalian yyas compelled to take drastic action 
A detailed account of the action against the settlement at Hugh and 
its causes aie giy on m the JIathhahnama of Abdul Hamid Laliori 

Although the questions discussed b\ the autlioi of Shigarfnama 
t-II ilai/nt m the earl} jiait of bis book arc not connected very m 
timatcly with the subject- matter of Ins work, }et tbe\ throw a flood 
of light on the contcmpornr} events These digressions of the author 
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however, lie knew at what a gieat cost England had acquired that 
fieedoru ’ 

Conservative as I’tisamuddin was, the social life of England 
does not seem to have had much attraction for him He was very 
much abstemious about his food He had taken with him a servant, 
hid hluqsud bj 7 name, who used to be in the charge of his kitchen 
On one occasion, v hen he had to go out of his place for several days, 
he lived only on fruit syrup He uas about to collapse for want of 
food, when he was helped bj 7 Captain Swmton m preparing some chicken 
broth and rice On this occasion, too, he was careful to kill the bird 
himself As a student of the humanities, however, he could not 
ignore the stud's of this important feature of English life And he 
did it Besides attending invitations that came to him through 
Captain Swinton and his friends, he visited the play houses, and the 
story of a plot that was staged as given bj 7 him, shows that he was 
present on an occasion when King Lear was played He visited 
circus houses and enjoyed the display of aerobatic feats He also 
witnessed the gay pageant on Loid Mayor’s day He spent sufficient 
time m Edinburgh His remarks on the industrious and stingy 
Scotch are suggestive of a close study At Oxford he must have 
mixed v, ith the members of the University freely as we find Inin 
giving a detailed account of the University, its buildings, the obser- 
vatory and the Bodleian Libiarj 7 On one occasion some important 
document m Persian was brought to him for deciphering doubtful 
words Rural and Agiicultural England too have not escaped his 
careful observations The smiling fields and beautiful orchards have, 
indeed, drawn forth inanj 7 appreciative remarks fiom the author 
He has given a very accurate statement of the English produce of 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, the flora and the fauna He took part m 
hunting games and shooting buds and fowls 

English industrial life was just passing through a great 
revolution when I’tisamuddin went to England There u as, as yet, 
not much usible sign of the coming change The preliminaries weie 
there I’tisamuddin has not failed to observe them He has 
described how some mills v ere executing a work within a short time 
that would take a labourei in India weeks 01 months to perform 
English shops and tlieir system of taking articles to the market and 
placing them in the hands of the consumers have also elicited from 
lnm the praise due to the organisers of world’s greatest industrial 
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lie mixed He was friend of Sir Elijah Impi and refers to the Impi 
family m laudible terms He wields a very facile pen and gives 
detailed accounts of buildings, towers, baths play-houses, bridges, 
and churches all over the countries of his visit He was of 
a very sociable nature and is always leadv with ‘a woeful ballad to 
the eye-brow ’ of every lady m England he came across The mode 
of life among the English people has elicited every word of praise 
from him English freedom is a subject of special discourse m the 
booh, and, as for the liberty enjojed by Enghsh women he accords 
to it his fullest support He gives minute information on the 
Enghsh home life The division of time for work and rest, the way 
of serving the meals m the families, maintaining regularity of time 
m going to bed and leaving it and the music played by the ladies at 
home all have been mentioned by Abu Tahb in his book He left 
England in 1217 A H (1839 A D ) and passed over to France At 
Pans he led the life of a true Parisian From France he went over 
to other countries like Geneva and some German towns From the 
last named place he came over to Italy The capital of Italy seems 
to have captivated his heart by its fine musical halls He devotes a 
special passage on the superiority of Itahan music to any other 
European music He seems to have observed the Itahan life also 
very keenly He mentions the curious practice of polyandry that 
was recognised in Rome at that time as a social institution He 
says — ‘ The most wonderful thing is this that- high class ladies, 
all over Rome, rather in some parts of France too, are in the habit 
of having two husbands openly 7 The second husband is meant for 
sensuous enjoy ment and for the purpose of passing time with a 
happy' mind The time of each of the two husbands throughout the 
days and night with the common yvife is divided 
The children and the house and the maintenance of the wife are the 
charge of the principal husband, while the other is meant to attend 
to the wish and pleasure of the lady ’ He returned to Calcutta 
in 12 IS A H , visiting on his way back to India, Malta, Constantinople 
and some towns of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 

The last among this group of early Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India is Yousuf Khan, better known by the name of Kammal 
posh He was at first a wandering Fakir, then a soldier and then a 
traveller He was born in Hj derabad Deccan and at first he started 
on a tour in the Indian towns He had visited the principal cities of 
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and churches were visited by him first He mentions in his hook all 
places of interest to which he went He was, however, very much 
pleased when he saw a railway tram on the London suburban line 
The sight of a railway train, for the first time m his life, threw bun 
in a state of ecstasy He has given a good description of the 
railway line, the engine and the carriage, and he enjoyed a journev 
for several miles in the suburb Yousuf Khan spent most of his 
time m enlarging the circle of his friends among English men and 
women with whom he became very soon familiar and from whom 
there was no dearth of invitations A good description of Queen 
Victoria’s accessional procession to the Guild Hall is to be found in 
his book As a soldier he was also interested m seeing the arsenal 
and m observing the great military equipment of England for w hich 
he has nothing but everj 7 w ord of praise For a short while he left 
London and went over to France 

In France Yousuf Khan visited Bologne, Pans, and Amien He 
also went to Versailles The notable fact which he mentions is this 
that he found the shops all over the country amply provided with 
Cashmere Shawls The gardens of France pleased him very much 
The historic buildings erected by the French Monarchs, their 
mausoleum and palaces were all visited The ruial life of France has 
been observed by him very keenly In the matter of building roads 
he, however, gives preference to England 

Yousuf Khan left England on the 18th of January, 1S3S On 
bis return from England he saw some more countries of Europe 
m the south Some time he spent in the Portuguese capital of 
Lisbon From Lisbon he passed on to coastal towns of Spam 
Having hurriedly seen Gibraltar and Malta, he came over to 
Alexandria and Cairo where he had the opportunity to observe the 
state of affairs under Mohamed All’s strong rule He has described 
the slave market in Cairo 

From the last named place he went over to the Suez to make a 
short tour in the Sinai peninsula, where he visited many sacred places 
of religious and historic interest After crossing the peninsula he 
took a ship m some parts of the Red Sea and reached back to India 
towards the close of 1S38 

Yousuf Khan may not have been appointed to a political mission 
to England hke Ptisamuddin, he may not be a litterateur like the 
author of Masir-i-Tahbi, but he was gifted with a strong common 



ARMENIA AND INDIA 
Meskoob J Seth, IRAS 

Armenians, the enterpnsmg sons of a noble but ill-fated father- 
land, have, from time immemorial, been trading with India by the 
overland route, via Persia and Afghanistan, long before the advent 
of any European traders into the country It will not be possible, 
in this brief paper, to say much about the commercial pursuits of 
the Armenians m India, suffice it to say that bv their probity and 
mtegrity, to say nothing of their commercial acumen they always 
found favour m the eyes of the Hindu and the Mohammedan rulers 
of the land from the days of Mar Thomas, the Armeman merchant 
who landed on the Malabar coast m 780 A D (when one Sheo Earn 
was the Hindu King of Cranganore) to the glorious reign of Akbar 
the Great, who was a great patron of the Armenians, some of whom 
held high offices at his court, the Chief Justice (Mir Adi) Khwajah 
Mir Abdul- Hai, bemg an Armeman 

Mirza Zul-Qumain, a grandee of the Mogul Court during the 
reigns of Akbar, Jehangeer and Shah Jehan, was likewise an 
Armenian, being a grandson of Abdul-Hai the Armenian, according 
to Jehangeer in his famous ‘ Tuzak-i- Jehangeen In the paper which 
I read before the ‘ Indian Historical Eecords Commission 1 at 
Lucknow, m December, 1926, on ‘ Hindoos m Armenia 150 years 
before Christ, 1 I stated that Armenians had been connected with 
India for over 2,000 years bemg the first foreign traders to come to 
this country by the overland route According to Aimeman his- 
torians, two Hindu princes of Kanauj fled the country for having 
conspired against Dmakspal, their king, in the yeai 149 B C and 
found an asylum, with their adherents and followers, in far oft 
Armenia where they were accorded a welcome worthy of their 
princely dignity by the Armeman King Valarsaces of the Arsacidas 
dynasty which ruled m Armenia from 149 B C to 428 A D 

But it may be asked, and quite rightly too, why did these two 
fugitive Indian princes seek refuge in far-off Armenia when they 
could have very easily fled to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tartary, 
Afghanistan or even Persia 2 The reason is not far to seek They 
were already acquamted with the Armeman merchants whom they 
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Of Ceylon, the 5th centurv Armenian geographer says that 
‘ Tahrobane, the largest of all islands, extends in length 1 100 miles 
and in breadth 510 miles, and has other small islands around it 
about 1,372 m number It contains also many mountains and rivers 
and is inhabited by 12 tribes There are found gold, silver, precious 
stones, aromatic herbs and also elephants and tigers The men of 
this island adorn their heads with the hair of the females It is 
said tins was the place where Satan fell ’ 

It may be mentioned that the Armenian geographer and his- 
torian of the 5th century never visited India and he must have 
therefore heard accounts of that distant country from the Armenian 
merchants who had been trading with India, for m his detailed hst of 
the various Indian spices, he even gives the prices, per Indian 
maund and he could only have obtained such first-hand information 
from persons who had been engaged m the trade of those commodi- 
ties m India and were conversant with the names and the prices of 
the different spices which India produced them 

For the information of historical students, I maj mention that 
the ‘ History of Armenia ’ by Closes of Khorene, with Ins * Com- 
pendium of Geography’ m ancient Armenian, from which the above 
extracts are taken, was translated into Latm by two English Armen 
ists, George and William Winston, and printed by them, with the 
Armenian text, at London in 1736, under the title 1 Moses Chorenensis 
Histrice Armeniacce ’ A copy of this exceedingly rare publication — 
the first Armenian book that was printed m England — is to be seen 
amongst my Armenian exhibits at the Historical Exhibition of the 
‘ Indian Historical Records Commission ’ at the Patna Museum 

For fuller information regarding the Armenian Colonists in this 
country, see my ‘ History of the Armenians in India’ and the various 
Papers read by me before the ‘Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission’ at Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon, Nagpur, Guahor and at 
Patna 



RAGHU’S LINE OF CONQUEST ALONG INDIA’S NORTHERN 

BORDER 

Professor Jay Chandra Yidyalankar 

Despite the labours and the ingenuity which modem scholarship 
has liberally bestowed upon the study of Kalidasa and his works 
the geography of the countries along the northern border of India, 
which the great poet makes Raghu march through m course of 
his ‘ conquest of quarters ’ remains, with the exception of two items, 
still unexplained An attempt is made m the following pages to 
locate all the items in that march which have as yet baffled 
identification, and trace the v hole route of Raghu along India’s 
northern border The new elucidation has also led to a new appre- 
ciation of the ideas and ideals of Kalidasa disclosed in its hght 

1 The Conception of the North 

Aftei conquermg the East and the South, Raghu turned towards 
the West, where having subdued the Trikuta country, he started 
via the land-route on the conquest of the Paraslkas Then he went 
to the North, where his first encounter was against the Hunas on the 
Oxus So far we have no difficulty, hut we must have, if possible, a 
clear idea where the boundaries of the West and the North met 
The East, the South, the West and the North are all with reference 
to the Madhyadesa Rajasekhara informs us that by the West 
was meant the country to the west of Devasabha and by the North 
that to the north of Prthudaka 1 Prthudaka is the modern Pehowa 
(Dt Karnal) on the Saraswati, situated almost exactly on lat 
30° N Now I interpret these boundary-marks thus all the coun- 
tries to the north of the latitude of Pehowa, i e 30° N , were 
included in the North, while similarly these to the west of the 
longitude of Devasabha if they were not north of lat 30° N were 
included m the West I cannot find where Devasabha was, but 
on the principle mentioned above I presume it was somewhere on 
the longitude of Adarsana or VmaSana, the place where the 
Saraswati disappears m the desert, and which is the traditional 


1 KavyamimamSa , p 94 
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be somewhere in Tibet, while Sir George Grierson indicated long ago 
that it must be an Iranian country 4 If someone had taken up the 
indication of Sir George Grierson and worked it up, the Kamboja 
country would perhaps have been rightly identified long ago, but, 
instead of that, scholars have so far generally interpreted it vaguely 
as the eastern Afghamstan Now where m the eastern Afghanistan 
shall we locate it definitely 7 Does it represent the modern 
Kafinstan 7 It cannot, as that is the ancient Kapisa, the Ivi-pin of 
the Chinese, and not Kamboja Then Lamghan 7 5 No, for that is 
Lampaka Then Nmgrahar 7 But that again is the ancient Nagara- 
hara Then the Pathan-country from Afndi Tirah to the Zhab 
valley 7 That also was the Paktha-country proper and not Kamboja. 
Shall ve then turn towards the north-east, and put our finger on 
Wakhan 7 But Wakhan is not Afghanistan proper, and I do not 
think when anybody equates Kamboja with the eastern Afghanistan 
he means Wakhan by it So the Kamboja country flies from us 
like a will-o’-the wisp when we try to catch it definite^ in any 
part of the eastern Afghanistan 

Dr Bay Chaudhun has, to his own satisfaction, set an end to 
this indefiniteness by equatmg it with the modern Chhibhal country 
of the north Panjab, and Dr Bhandarkar has accepted that un- 
fortunate identification 6 made on the basis of a doubtful explanation 
of a vague reference in the Mahabharata VIII, 4, 5 It reads 
thus 

^ CISjTJt JT^T 5firW3TT fafsfrTT^T I 

and m the opinion of the two eminent scholars, its Bajapura is 
no other place but the modern Bajaun in the Chhibhal country 
to the south of Kashmir Dr Bay Chaudhun is satisfied that that is the 
Kamboja of the epics and the Kamboja Mahajanapada of the early 
Buddhist literature, while Dr Bhandarkar has accepted it as the 
Kambujiya or the Kamboja of the mscnptions of Danus and Asoka 
But the modem Chhibhal has always been called Abhisara or 
Darvabhisara in ancient Indian documents, and I am confident there 
is not an iota of evidence to equate Abhisara with Kamboja In the 


* Smith —EBI s, p 184 n and J B A S , 1911, p S02 
° It is often spelt Laghman, but Lamghan is the local pronunciation, and it 
also tallies with its ancient form, Lampaka 

6 Political History of Ancient Indict, pp 94 95 , — ‘ Aeol a ’ (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1923), p 31 
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History in Hindi, hereafter styled the Ruparelha ) to find out 
the real Kamboja country, and Kalhana has been my chief guide 
since then until, I think, I finally succeeded m the attempt recently 
Kalhana s description of Lahtaditya’s digvijaya is for the most part 
mythical, but v hen he writes of the hill countnes m the neighbour 
hood of his own land his details are such that seem to bate been 
derived from historical facts I intend to show on some other 
occasion that the whole of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya was confined to 
the hills, that his war against the lung of Kanauj w as foi the sake 
of the Himalayan districts to the south east of Kashmir, and that 
the Kali river to which he finally extended his frontier at the 
■expense of Kanauj empire was not the rivulet of that name in the 
plains which could not be a natural frontier but the Kali on 
the border of the modem state of Nepal However that may be, 
my present point is only that Kalhana’s description of Lalitaditya’s 
northern conquests is geneially based on facts, and that is exactly 
what Sir A Stein has said 9 

Now m that description 10 the people and countries of the North 
are mentioned m the following order the Kiimbojas, the Tuhkharas, 
"the king Mummuni, the Bhauttas, the Daradas, Pragjyotisapura, the 
Balukambhudhi (sand ocean), Strl Itajjm and the Uttara Ivuiiis Of 
"these, Kamboja, Strl-Rajya and the northern Kurus are the three 
countries 11 which have not been identified definitely, and the lung 
dom of Mummuni has only vaguely been inferred Now Kamboja 


9 Introduction to the translation of Rajatarangmi, p 90 

10 IV, 163-176 

11 Of the three, Kamboja is now identified t nfia, lor the Uttara Kurus see 
Prof S Krisnaswami Aiyangar’s paper, the Hun Problem in Ind An ,1919, pp 
65 ff Strl Rajya also is not mythical , Kalhana mentions a detail about it 
(ibid , 1S5) from which it would seem to have been a real countrx But the 
conclusive evidence comes from Vatsyavana’s Kama Sutra, which tells of a 
custom ‘ ifl ’ of Strl Riijyo which could not have been known except 
through frequent communication and very close familiarity with the country 
From what my honoured friend Rev Rshula Sankrtjayana Tripitakacarj a 
of the Vidv alankara College, Kelanija, Ceylon, who has recenth return 
ed from Tibet after a stay and travels extending oxer an year and half in 
that countrv where he was busy with the first hand study of Kan gyur and 
Tan gyur and in securing till now unknown and rare Tibetan MSS and works of 
art, told me about the Tibetans’ mode of sleeping, it would seem that 

is nothing but a common habit of theirs It is a most natural thing amongst a 
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the ancient Karaskara country The river, the town and the 
district of Chitral still hear the optional name, Kashkar The 
celebrahsation of the -s- can easily be explained through the influence 
of the r- which might have disappeared later Karaskara is men- 
tioned m the hst of those countries a visit to which makes a Ma- 
dhyadhesa brahmm hable to prayascitta 12 and that is exactly what 
ve might expect about a country of the north-western border 
There were thus serious doubts about my first proposal to 
equate Chitral with Kamboja Recently while finally revising the in- 
troductory section of the Ruparelha my attention was turned to that 
speech, whose shade differentiates Khowar from its kindred Dardic 
So fai, although considering Afghanistan to have been a provmce of 
India throughout its history, I had taken the territory of the Ghalcha 
languages as lying beyond India’s traditional borders But then 
it suddenly occurred to me that if we equate the Ghalclia-temtory 
with Kamboja, it could satisfy all the requirements of the famous 
ancient janapada The Ghalcha-terntory is right to the north of 
Kashmir, and while only a corner of the Khowar-territory abutted 
upon Tukhara, the whole western border line of the Ghalcha-terntory 
runs along the eastern border of that country 

Fully confident m my mmd that it was the ancient Kamboja — I 
wanted to see if the linguistic detail mentioned about it by Yaska 
and Patanjali mums had left any trace of it And to my most 
agreeable surprise I found that Yaska’s observation 

Wff, 13 is still true about the Ghalcha-terntory after a lapse 
of at least twenty-five centuries ! In the small passages given bv 
Sir G Grierson as specimens of the Ghalcha speech, all dialects ex- 
cept Wakhi employ the same root for the verb, to go In 

Shighm sut=went (p 468) , 14 m Sarikah set=to go (p 473), sut= 
went (p 474) and som=I will go {p 476), in Zebaki, Sanglichi or 
Ishkashimi shud=went (p 500) in Munjani or Mungi slna=to go, 
and in Yudgha shui=went (p 524) Ko more conclusive proof will, 
I hope, be asked for this identification now 

According to Sir G Grierson, the speech of Badakhshan also was 
Ghalcha till about three centuries ago, when it was supplanted by a 


12 Vide, e g Boclhayana Dharma Sutra 1 1 29 30 

13 n, i, 3, 4 

ii Tins and the following references are to the Linguistic Suriey oj India, X 
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Let us now consider flic particular passage Dr Eav Chaudhun 
has relied upon Etthei it is to be interpreted to lmjilx that the 

to Kanibojn w as via Rajapurn, or, as I suggest, Rdjnpura here 
stands for Rajngilm, the little Eajngrha citj the capital of Bactria 
in Yuan (hwnngs time ^ It might hate been so named after the 
first Eajngrha 10 not the Rajngilm Girnraja of the Mlgadhas, but 
that of tin Kcknxas, identified bx Cunningham with the modern 
Girjhiik on the Jlieluin 10 Hie reason win the Nepalese tradition 
places Kainhojn m Tibet is also CMdent now To one looking from 
Nepal, the Pamirs would natnralh seem to be an extension of Tibet 
Hicx border on Tibet 

In the passage of the Rnglimninsa we aio considering the 
K'mihoja count rx i« mentioned just after that of the Hiinas, i e the 
doab of the Vnhsh and the Aksu Now the xery river Ahsu max 
roughlx be called the northern boundarv of the Ghnlehd speech to 
da\ So the northern border of Kamhojn (juitc abutted on that of 
the Huna countrj , and the identification of the two countries are 
supported In each other \nd we max he prettx sure that like the 
southern, western and northern borders, flic eastern borderline of 
Kamhojn was also identical with that of the Ghnlchn speech to dnx 
And that boiindnrx is the ux-er Situ (Yarkand) 

III The haxduatcr •> of the Ganges 

It xxas xrhen I noticed this point that an idea occurred to me 
\x Inch solxed the most «enous difficult} that confronts us on om wax 
as xx e proceed further to the next step After conquering the 
Kiinibojns Enghu’s arm} ascended the Hunnlax as wliere the bieere 
of the Ganges was felt bx them How could they have gone m one 
leap from the Kamhojn countrx to the head of the Ganges f It has 
been the most perplexing question throughout this passage Yet it 
is explained now in a x cry easy manner For xvas not there, m the 
Himalaxas, according to the belief of the ancients, a central Anava 
tapta lake from which the Sita tloxved north the Ganges cast, the 
Indus south and the Oxus west ? 20 All that Ragku had to do was to 


18 Watters, I, 10S 

1» I Outlay anri I, Ixxix, 15-11, II, Ixxi, 1 and Ixxii, 1 Ancient Geography oj 
India, p 101 

20 Walters — Yuan Chuang, I, pp S2-S5 
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The Sapta-Kausiki countrj or the eastern-most part of the 
state of Nepal still bears the name Kirata It just touches that 
eastern border of India, le Coochbeliar, Assam, and the Bengal 
frontier, which accordmg to the Puranas is the country of the Kiratas 
Now these Kiratas of the east represent the various Tibeto-Burman 
tribes included m the Noith-Assam branch and the Lohitic or Assam - 
Burmese branch of that race according to the modem classification 
And we see Kalidasa here applying the same name Kirata to tribes 
belonging to the tlnrd great branch of that race, the Tibeto Hima- 
layan Thus all the three branches of the Tibeto-Burman race were 
called Kiratas, which word therefore is the exact equivalent of our 
modern Tibeto-Burman There is nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that the ancient Indians recogmsed the affinity of the ancestors of 
the Tibetans and the Burmans Anybody who compares the first 
ten numerals of the two languages ma\ begin to perceive that 

The Kiratas of Kalidasa were positively the Tibetans of Ladakh, 
Zanskar and Rupshu, and not those of Baltistan or Bolor, for the\ 
are mentioned after and not before the Ganges, which was to the 
east of Karakoram pass Moreover the Tibetans had not occupied 
Bolor by Kalidasa’s time That Kirata wedge between the Indian 
territories of the Daradas and the Kambojas dates from the beginning 
of the early eighth centun A C — just the time of the Arab wedge’s 
penetration into Sind — when Indian kings like Lalitaditya and 
Yasovarman, alarmed at their aggression, sought the alliance of the 
Chinese whose interests m Kan-su and the Chinese Turkestan and 
in the great highway connecting China with the West which passed 
through them, were equally threatened by the Tibetans’ westward 
advance 

V The Utsava-Sanletas and the Kinnaras 
Raghu’s next encounter was against the mountaineer ganas, the 
Utsava Sanketas and the Kinnaras Having defeated them and 
made the Kinnaras sing the stories of his victorious arms, he 
descended from the Himalayas without having gone to the Kadasa 
mountain The last information is important In the northern 


22 w G Yayu, \1\, S2, Vtmu, II, in, 8 Mark, lvn, 8 
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Munda, while still retained by one member of the race, is much older 
in Indian literature than the latter, and is more popularly known 
Having made this proposal I felt some curiosity if the name was 
ever used in ancient India in a generic sense, and m this connection 
found at least one instance suggesting that it might have been The 
part of the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Martaban to the strait of 
Malacca is called Sinus Sabancus by Ptolemy, while we have the 
Indian Sahara country and the river Sabari on the borders of Orissa 
and Andhra, exactly facing it The coast of the Sinus Sabancus 
was inhabited by Mons or Talaings of the Mon Khmer branch of 
the great Austric family, while the Indian Sabaras belong to the 
Munda branch of the same race If the name Sahara pertamed 
to units belonging to both these branches, its denvative Sahara may 
now be used to denote not only the Mundas, but the whole of the 
Austro Asiatic sub-family Howsoever that may be, what I wanted 
to denve at present is simply that the affinity of some units of the 
Austro-Asiatic race living at great distance from one another, could 
have been perceived by and known to our ancestors, and therefore 
we should take such words as Yaksa generally to imply definite 
people of that race and not simply goblms Of course, primarily 
they uere names of human races, and their laterly popular 
sense was only secondary 

And if the Yaksas were an Austro Asiatic people, the Kinnaras 
were so The same relation is proved by modern philology, which 
shows that they are related to each other and different from the 
Kiratas though their close neighbours This identification of the 
Kinnara country is further supported by a passage of Then Apadana, 
relating to the life of the Then Sama m a previous birth, when 
she was a Kmnari m the epoch of the Buddha Vipassi, which 
begins 

fit wfo w l 28 

As to the Utsava-Sanketas, their association with the Kinnaras 
shows that they were the ancestors of modern speakers of Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuh, Bunan, Rangloi and Kanashi, small dialects belong- 
ing to the same group and neighbourhood as Kanaun, and lying 
between Kanaun and the Kirata district of Bupshu 


28 Quoted in Paramatthadipuni, Dhammapala’s commentary on the Theri- 
gntha, XXIX (P T S ed , pp 45 46) 

8 
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tradition I mentioned this fact to Mr K P Jayaswal, whom I 
regard as my guru, early m 1929, when I also noted it m my MS of 
the RupareJha Non the discovery of the real Kamboja has 
brought the boundary-line of the Maury as at least so far as the river 
Sita, from which down to Khotan city it is some four dais’ easy 
ride in plain country which the valley of the Sita opens into 
Besides, while we know that Nalihaka country was included m 
Asoka’s territories, we cannot find it anywhere to the south of the 
Himalayas, while we have an indication to look for it somewhere m 
feenndia Should we not consider Asoka’s connection with Khotan 
as almost established now ? 

VII Digression B — Arjuna’s Conquest of the North The Rsikas 
or Yue chi mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 

Having traced the route of Raghu’s northern conquests I made 
an attempt on those of Arjuna, as described in the Mahiibharata, 
with the result that I found out the Rsikas or the great Yue chi 
there m their original home 

Arjuna’s conquest of the North forms the subject of the first 
three chapters of the Digvijayaparvan, being chapters XXVII, 
XXVIII and XXIX of the Sabhuparvan, each chapter describing 
one separate maicli m one direction We are introduced to the first 
march thus 

XXVII, S 

The remaining verses of the first chapter describe Ins conquests 
beginning from ‘Kuhnga vi?aya’ (9) 32 and ending at Pragjyotisa 
(16-18) ‘ Kuhnga ’ is clearly a mistake foi Kuhnda, 33 the Ky Imdrine 

of Ptolemy', i e the hilly region from the Beas to the Tons, the 
country of the Kunindas of the corns Thev lived due north of the 
Pundava kingdom of Delhi, in its immediate neighbourhood The 
countries intervening between Kulmda-visaya and Pragjyotisa seem 
to have been only three They were Salvapura of the Salva raja 
(10), Dymmatsena by name (11), Kata desa where king Sunabha 
ruled (12), and Sakaladvipa a large territory as it consisted of seven 
dvipas or doabs ruled by many kings (14) I cannot identify any 


12 Figures m brackets indicate F"os of verses 
32 Cf Pargiter’s note. Marl, P , p 310 
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On his war to Kasrnlr and Lohita, the Trigartas or the modern 
Kangra, Darvas or the modem Dugar, the country of the Dogras, 
and Kokanadas submitted themselves (IS), but Ab his ari or the 
modern Chhibhal, the district around Rajaun and Punch, and 
Uraga, evidently a mistake for Urasa, the modern Hazara, had to be 
conquered (19) and Simhapura or the capital of the Salt range had 
to be overtaken with great force (20) These uere all districts 
adjoining Kaimlra to east, south and west Further we are told of 
the conquest of Sumha and Cola (21) which seems to be a clear 
mistake I cannot definitely say vhat Loh*ta means, but most 
probablj Afghanistan or Roh 3S is meant by it, for m the next verse 
(22) we are taken to Balhlka or Bactna, the direct route to which 
lay through it But this interpretation is not without a difficulty, 
for Lohas are again mentioned (25) north east-wards after Kam- 
bhojas At present I cannot say who these later Lohas were 

From Bahhlka Arjuna turns east towards the Daradas and the 
Ivambhojas (23) Then, we are told in very clear terms that he 
conquered those Dasjnis who lived in the east-north quarter and in 
forest (24) These were the Lohas, the Parama (i e the distant) 
Kambhojas and the Rsikas (25) A very fierce battle was fought in 
the country of the Rsikas (26) after which they submitted and 
Arjuna brought as trophy from their country — eight horses of the 
complexion of a parrot’s belly ( ) (27) Having thus 
conquered the vhole of Himavat mountain (2S), he returned to 
Sveta Parvata (2S), and crossing it reached the Kimpurusa country 
(Cli XXIX, 1) 

With this begins his third and the last great march, a mid- 
northern march as it should be styled, from Kanaur to lake Manasa 
and then through Harivarsa and the mid country Ilavrta north- 
wards (15) to the lit Mena, from where he first goes west and then 
turning back to Jlavrta goes east to, amongst others, the countiy of 
the Tankanas (44), the Tanganas of the mediaeval inscriptions whose 
capital was near Badrinath From that point he starts again on 
what appears to be a circuitous northern route emergmg finally m 
Uttara Kurus (63-70) 


3a Elsewhere ( Kagarl Pracartnt Palrika, III), I have shown that in a 
Skt- inscription of the 15th century we find mention of Kohela Rajputs, 
long before the Rohilla Pathans of the later Mughal period 
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The close relation between the Tukharas and the Yue-chi has 
been known and its exact nature been a matter for speculation and 
investigation since the days of Lassen, V de St -Martin and Yule 
Its true nature has been suggested, m rm view, bj the shrewd 
observation of the illustrious Swedish savant that the language 
which the Uigurs called Tokhari is called m its own manuscripts 
Arsi, and though the two names represented different tribes, yet the 
name of the latter w as applied to the former exactly in the way m 
v Inch the name of a Zentomc tribe, the Franks, was applied to a 
nation of Latino Keltic blood and its speech, or as that of another 
Yorse tribe, the Ros, to a Slavonic people and their language 38 

Thus if the equations Asiani= Yue ehi and T uk h a ra = Ta - hi a w ere 
true, it could be easily explained why the speech of the Tukharas 
was called ArsI It received the name from that of the ruling clan 
of the Tukharas The missing link is now supplied by the passage 
of the Mahabharata, which places the Rsikas exactly where the 
Yue chi are known to have lived before they started on their event- 
ful migrations, and which therefore dates from a period not later 
than, say, 176 B C when the Hiung nu king Modul sent the news 
to the Chinese emperor of his having conquered the country of the 
Yue chi and driven them westwards The derivation of the name 
Ar?i is thus full}'’ explained, and we have found out the real name of 
the tribe which directed the destinies of high Asia for centuries, and 
gave Kamska to civilisation 

VIII Kalidasa’s ideal of India’s National unity 
Let us now revert to Kalidasa In the first introductory chap- 
ter of the Buparelha I had to mark India’s natural boundaries I 
accepted the dictum of the Puranas that India stretched from the 
Cape Comoun to the source of the Ganges, 39 and from that source 
eastwards up to the river Lohit I traced the border line along the 
most natural frontier, the snow-lme of the Himalayas Of course, our 
ancestors included in the Himalayas what the modern geographers 
call the Zanskar range and the Ladak range beyond the great 
Himalaya range , even the source of the Ganges according to modem 
terminology is m the Zanskar range Westwards the boundary goes 
along the same snow-line, but only up to Zap-la pass to the north 

3S Op cit 39 Vayu Parana, XLV, 8] 
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not a literary renaissance have been the fore-runner of a political 
regeneration, and a poet be the harbinger of what Prof Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar a on Id call the Vikramadityan revival 2 The genius 
of Kalidasa felt ages ago through inborn intuition that unity of 
India which we after a century and half of modern mdological 
research can only vaguely perceive 

If the tracing of Baghu’s northern course as v orked up here can 
lead to this nght appreciation of the great poet’s idealism, I will 
■consider this paper to have achieved its object 
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I 

Maner, a village about twenty miles west of Patna is a place of 
great historical and archeological interest It is situated between 
the District Board road which runs from Patna to Bihta on the one 
side and the river Son on the other The great river once flowed 
just beneath it but has since receded two or three miles away to 
the west, leaving a dry bed of sand , but during the rainy season, its 
waters still touch the foot of the great mound on the north-west 
which once was the citadel of Maner Situated on a high strip of 
land, and enshrined among mango and guava groves, the climate of 
Maner is cool and healthy , and with As great pacca tank flanked by 
the beautifully situated Inspection Bungalow on the one side and the 
noble edifice of Chhoti Dargah on the other, it is one of the finest 
beauty spots in the District of Patna and well worth a visit 

The greater part of Maner is now in nuns , but it must have 
been a large and well-populated town in ancient times , as its re 
mams, scattered over a large area, indicate It is at present the 
centre of a Pargana with a Police Station, a Post-office and a Chari- 
table Dispensary attached to it , but in ancient Persian records it is 
invariably mentioned as a ‘ Baida ’, i e a town , and old legal docu 
ments refer to its Adalat-uI-Aha, a High Court, with signatures of two 
Qazis on them, which points out unmistakably to the fact that 
during the Muhammadan period, it must have been a place of great 
political importance It was more or less an important place during 
the Hindu period also , for in the account of the conquest of Bihar 
by the Muhammadans, the historians mention Maner along with 
Bihar as a separate entity This importance of Maner was, no 
doubt, due to its topography Situated just at the junction of the 
two great rivers, the Ganges and the Son, it was on the high wai 
of commerce and must have been a trade centre , while with a high 
and strong fortress on the river side to protect it, it must have com- 
manded a position of great strategic importance m those times 
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Professor Sharma m his foreword expressed his surprise at the- 
mention of 4 Turk s duty and it is reall\ incompatible with facts here 
tofore known It is u ell-known that Bakhtiyar Khilji, the so called 
first Muslim conqueror of Bihar, came here in 1197 A D but seventi 
years before this date the people of Maner were paying Turk’s duty 
as a regular payment like other State dues such as trade duties and 
the revenue It maj not consistently be argued that this might be 
a sort of blackmail exacted by the Turks during their sporadic in- 
cursions for, the very mention of it along with the most mportant 
State dues, namely, the trade duty and the revenue, at once takes it 
out of the casual and places it on the basis of a regular and per- 
manent State duty In the light of these facts we are driven to only 
one conclusion, namely, that long before Bakhtiyar’s advent m Bihar, 
some part of the Province including Maner had fallen under a sort of 
suzerainty of the Turks (the Ghaznavite emperors) who used to- 
receive regular tribute from these places 

The local traditions of Maner say that at this time a single 
Muslim used to live m this place His name was Hazrat Monnn 
Arif He was an Arab by race and had migrated from his native- 
countri Yemen to India and settled in Maner He is regarded as a, 
great saint and a large section of the inhabitants of Maner trace 
their descent from him His grave lies to the north-west of the 
Inspection Bungalow m Manor The Eaja of Maner, probably a 
feudatory Chief, had a religious antipathy to this peaceful and holy 
denizen of his realm and began to persecute him in various waj s so 
that he might depart from his dominions When life at Maner 
became intolerable to him, he left for the Muslim world and told the 
tale of his persecution wherever he went Here perhaps it may not 
be out of place to suggest that this Momm Arif was probably a 
representative of the Ghaznavite rulers to receive duty and that 
v hen the Ghaznavite rule grew weak the Baja tried to stop payment 
by persecuting and driving him out To resume, however, the 
narrative, he arrived ultimately to the centre of Islam, i e Madina 
and there Hazrat Taj Faqih, an inhabitant of Jerusalem, joined him 
with his party and they returned to India On their way to India- 
they were supported and jomed by many Muslim warnors and 
prrnces till their small party swelled into a fairly large army This 
army entered India through the usual route from the north-west 
and passed quietly through the greater part of India till it arrived 
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Muhammad has been strengthened) which is equal to 576 A H 
(1 ISO AD) The very wording of this chronogram indicates that 
this was not the first conquest of Maner by the Muslims This 
event happened seventeen years before Bakhtnar Khilji came It 
appears that the victory of the Muslims m Maner was not of a very 
local character for, we find several comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih 
to have fallen and buried in places quite far off from Maner, for 
example, Shah Burhan Roshan Shahid is buried in village Kumhrar 
south of Patna, and Chandan Shahid is buried on a hillock m 
Sasaram So, Bakhtiyar must have found it smooth work to run 
over the greater part of Bihar, as history proves 

It is stated that after Maner was conquered and Muslim rule 
established there Hazrat Taj Faqih left his sons and grandsons 
to rule over it and himself went back to Madina Hazrat Mahhdum 
Yahya was one of his grandsons, and came to rule Maner m his turn 
But he was very much given to Sufistic devotion, and when a 
Muslim conqueror arrived at Maner, he made over the kingdom to 
him and retired into a private life of devotion and mvstical prac- 
tices Xow, who can this conqueror be ? Hazrat Makhdum Yahya 
died m 690 A H (1291 A D ) as indicated by the chronogram 
He is said to have lived about 110 j ears Thus m the year 1197, 
the year which saw Bakhtnar Khilji enter Bihar, he was about 
sixteen jears old and m his youthful ardour for rehgious devotion, 
he might have made over the kingdom of Maner to him Smce 
then, his whole family adopted the life of religious devotees and 
produced a large number of well-known saints His «on was the 
celebrated saint Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin Ahmad of Bihar who 
is regarded almost as great as Khwaja Moinuddm of Ajmere 
His father-in-law was Shaikh Shahabuddm, also known as Pir- 
Jag Jot, the famous samt buned in Kaehi Dargah, east of 
Patna, and one of his sisters-in-law was Bibi Kamalo, the well- 
known female saint, who rests in the village Kako, District Gaya 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, whose remains he m the beautiful 
mausoleum, called Chhoti Dargah in Maner, was one of his descendants 
m the eighth degree In fact all the holy orders of saints m Bihar, 
whether at Phulwan-sharif, Bihar-sharif or elsewhere, trace their 
descent, lineal or spiritual, to this one great source of spiritualism 
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to say that during his extensive travels throughout India he 
never saw a tank more beautifully designed It is rectangular 
in shape, stretching north and south It is connected with the 
river Son on its north-western comer by a subterranean channel 
about six feet m diameter and during rainy season, draws the 
greater part of its supply of water from the river Son through 
the same channel All the four sides of the tank, throughout their 
entire length, are made jpucca with masonry work, the upper portion 
having the form of walls, while the lower portion, from the water 
line downwards, consisting of stairs or steps going to a great depth 
and running parallel to the four walls throughout their entire length 
In the middle of each side, is a beautiful ghat consisting of projected 
steps and a small two-storied building the ground floor touchmg the 
water line and the first floor on a level with the road The lower 
story is a masonry budding consisting of two separate rooms on the 
two sides of the ghat, whde the upper story has two beautiful cano- 
pies, each on one of the lower rooms, consisting of stone pdlars with 
a domed roof on them and open on all sides These buildings at the 
four ghats are not only very useful and convenient to the bathers, 
but are also fine places for fishing, picnic and pleasure parties We 
can very well imagine that during its palmy days, this tank with its 
ghats and canopies, must have, afforded ample pleasure to the in- 
habitants of Maner But it is to be regretted that now, a great part 
of this fine tank is m rums , some of the canopies and ghats have 
disappeared, others are slowly yielding to the ravages of time, and 
unless great efforts are made to preserve it, it will not be long before 
it becomes a pit with a heap of ruins on all sides A road runs on 
three sides of the tank, and beyond the road there is high ground or 
mound on each side, forming a base for the buildings that stand on it 
On the eastern side is Ban Dargah , on the west a few tombs , on 
the north the fine shrine of Chhoti Dargah and on the south the * 
Inspection Bungalow of the Distnct Board 

2 Ban Dargah 

Ban Dargah claims our attention first, not only because of its 
name, but also because it is of very ancient ongin and is regarded as 
the most sacred of all the shnnes at Maner If you want to enter 
the Dargah from the tank side, a long flight of steps will take you to 
its door facing the west It has, however, another door on the 
9 
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lintel stone is lemoved from its place Due south from Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya’s tomb, is the tomb of Prmce Tajuddm Khandgah, 
said to be a scion of Sultan Mahmud’s family Outside the northern 
gate, there is an open Mosque said to be built by two Khwaja Saras 
(eunuch chamberlains) of a king of Delhi, v\ ho were later on, buried 
there at their express m] unction, saymg that as they had spent their 
w hole life at the court of a temporal king, they wanted, aftei death, 
to be attached to the court of a spiritual king 

The mam Mosque already mentioned is a three domed building 
w ith a yucca platform outside The Mosque is m a very dilapidat- 
ed condition, and almost on the point of crumbling down to the 
ground This Mosque and the boundari 7 wall of Ban Dargah were 
built under the orders of the same Ibrahim Khan Kakar who effected 
the construction of the tank and the Chhoti Dargah The inscription 
at the door of the Mosque gives 1014 A H (1606 A D ) as the date of 
its construction, and runs as follows — 

lib * - - -t C y i r * Lc? jhs t ^ .1 

oxi k — uS y ^lu 

tjjS jM JjASU ^ !_y t> &3yO y 

loa. j I vj ^yJlc (_)!=■ 

b j 0 y*> j XCyXj y &£ — ,jl ^>;lj — ju 

J*" 5 cl - - 1 j — p Lf"jy* j 1 i a 

« Uj aJUI tsyj j» ^ |»4h jl £ ly ojo ^_yl ts-ef 

a I * I ff ai-i 

“ Happy is he, who in this mortal world, 

Sowed the seed of goodness in the field of eternity 
Specially he, who built a Mosque 
Like Kaaba, the House of the True Path 
Similarly, on the tomb of the King of Faith, 

Shaikh Yahya, the leader of God’s Friends, 

Ibrahim Khan Kakar devoutly built 
A noble Mosque for God’s sake 
- The slave Asi, in search for its chronogram 
Made attempts and tried Ins wits. 

When, suddenly, an angel in his ear of wisdom, 

For this sanctuary of the two worlds, 

Said this line through inspiration — 

‘ Abraham built the House of God ’ ” 
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of them having large passages of the Quran carved out m them in 
fine Xaskh ehaiacters, while others having beautiful floral designs 
The varandahs are open outside and are supported on stone pillars 
The whole building entirely made of stone, with fine carving and 
lattice work, high plinth, long airy varandahs, stately domes, 
presents a magnificent and imposing appearance 

There are two inscriptions m this building, one indicating the 
date of the death of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner, whose 
remains he buried in this building, and the other indicating the 
date of the construction of the building The inscription containing 
the chronogram which indicates the date of the saint’s decease, is as 
follows — 

jy\ a*o j y* 1 ^ y^j ^1 — hi! 

tsy y j — a — ! t _ s I if j jJlc isli 

“H^y j (J1 a. jlj > iJU-'b ^ y*- y->j 

S I * I V 

“ The Holiest of the Holy saints of the time , the spiritual 
leader 

Who was brighter than the moon and the sun 
Shah Daulat, who towards the world of spirits 
Journeyed from this world 

His (death’s) year of Hijra, the mind of Asi found out 
‘ He was the mhentor of the Prophet’s state ’ ” 

The last line forms the chronogram and is equivalent to 1017 
AH (1609 AD) 

The other inscription indicative of the date of construction of 
the building is as follows — 

ells jd J I ilbf yd j! — j-y 

“lib ilubo j cs V— 1x^1 fjjl 

ji> I • r d A juo a I * r & (tuo 

“ As an offering for this auspicious building. 

Two pearls of chronogram fell down from the casket of my 
heart 

First, regard it as ‘ the garden of friends ’, secondly 
‘ May it remain safe like the eternal Heaven ’ ” 

Each of the last two Imes gives out the date 1025 A H 
(1617 AD) 
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The heart of 'Asi asked his intelligence as to the year of its 
constiuction , 

His intelligence said, ‘ Like Abraham he has built God’s 
House ’ ” 

The last sentence above, enclosed within inverted commas, forms 
the chronogram and bears the date of 1028 A H (1619 AD), which 
is also the date of the death of Ibrahim Khan Kakar The last 
portion of the inscription bearing the chionogram is in Persian 
verse, while the first portion is m Arabic prose, part of it, enclosed 
within inverted commas, being a quotation from the Quran (Cbaptei 
Al- 'Imran) 

The varandahs, running north and south, are supported on stone 
pillars and are open towards the east _ At the southern most corner, 
there is an underground cell, supposed to be the place where Hazrat 
Makhdum Shah Daulat used to retire for prayer and meditation 
The turrets in the walls, already referred to, have stone lattices 
beautifully carved, and show other signs of artistic work, such as 
enamelled tiling m blue which has almost faded away On the 
northern side, there is a grand entrance gate, beautifully designed 
after the usual Moghal style A wide flight of stone steps from the 
ground leads to it, and the top portion of the gate has the following 
inscription — 

aJU! iJyajJI aJUl HI aJl II _*.^JI alll ~j 

l alj su L5 ib 0— aa ^ ^ 

i ocf al^.a ** cD j—soH) l 5 — 


— *31 y *at — ^g-j) c_ra — 

5/e ,_>jI jjl i_yc Jl w 

ab x.i t i' oJ,a ;a” ( — inf j §a * — LS ,_J Lraj 

“ In the name of God, kind and merciful There is no God but 
Allah Muhammad is his Prophet 
I was thinking of the date of this gate, 

My heart was living m its vicinity 
My intelligence said, by way of command, , 

Say, ‘ Whoever entered it is safe ’ 
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little w est to the above, is that of Husain Khan who was one of the 
comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih, and was a great wrestler There is 
also an arena or wrestling ground at the foot of the tomb, supposed 
to be his wrestling ground, where even now the wrestlers go and 
offer praj’-er and homage when they first begin to learn wrestling 
There is another tomb of Hazrat Jalal Manen, a cousin to Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya Maneri There is also a small Mosque there, 
known as ‘Dhai Kanguka Ki Masjid’ (Mosque of two and 
half minarets) Nothing more could be ascertained about this 
Mosque , and it is difficult to say when and by whom it was 
built 

5 Other buildings and tombs at Maner 

At some distance on the north from the building mentioned 
above, there is on the plam ground, the tomb of Hazrat Momin Arif, 
about whom a good deal has already been said It is a plain tomb 
without any building or canopy over it The anniversary of Hazrat 
Momin Arif is celebrated m the month of Rabiu 1-Awal with due 
ceremonies every j'ear 

South east from the Inspection Bungalow, just at the point 
where the road from the Inspection Bungalow joins the mam 
District Board road, is the tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan of Badahshan 
He has already been referred to as the engineer who designed the 
tank, the Chhoti Dargah and other important buildings at Maner 
though he did not live long enough to see their completion, for 
he died in the year 9S3 A H (1556 A D ) His tomb is a beautiful 
construction It is suriounded b} 7 an enclosure wall, on the western 
side there is a Mosque The writer was informed that the tomb was 
formerly covered by a beautiful stone canopy which, however, fell 
•down by wear and tear of time, and the stones were removed by 
persons requiring them for private purposes The inscription on the 
tomb gives the date mentioned above, and quotes the following two 
very pathetic lines from Saadi — 

jl — j-i y j (JLf ajj y ls — ~ J ^ 

ajja (j bo y j Aolu All jAjI v— < — i*-> to d aCpI — f 

“ Alas 1 after us, for many a day, 

Flouers will grow and the spring will bloom 
Those that are behind us, in the unknown, 

Will come and pass over our dust ” 
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by a certain Harnmad Khatir Bu-Zubair Now, this Sultan Mahmud 
can be no other than Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who ascended the 
throne m 1393 A D , for, the date of the above mentioned inscription 
is 70S A H , which is equivalent to 1396 A D But we do not know 
v ho this Harnmad Khatir Bu Zubair is The said Jaldul Haqq, to 
whom is attributed the construction of the Mosque in the first 
instance, is probably the son of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya But how 
this piece of stone bearing the inscription, came to be set up at the 
tombs of Haji Safiuddm and Haji Nizamuddm is inexplicable, 
except on the assumption, that it originally belonged to a Mosque 
which fell into ruin, and later on, men interested in the improve- 
ment of the two Hajis’ tombs, where they earned a good deal of 
money from persons resorting for their dispossession by the evil 
spirits, set it up at the said tombs to give them an air of greatness 
and sanctity 

If we go from this place to the mam road which lies not very 
far m the east, and walk on that road northward to some distance, 
we shall meet a half-broken tomb on the road itself It is said 
to belong to a Shahid (a martyr), and it is related that when 
the road was under construction, the engineer ordered the demolition 
of the tomb m order to clear the road, but that at the first stroke of 
the pick-axe, it began to bleed, on which he was frightened and 
allowed it to remain as it was Nothing more could be known about 
it If we proceed on the same road further on till we arrive near 
the Police Station, we find a place south of the road and west of the 
Police Station which is called Barah Gor (twelve tombs), and it 
is supposed to be the place where certain twelve martyrs were 
buried This place is said to possess the efficacy of curing persons 
bitten by dogs, and men suffering from hydrophobia are often 
taken to that place and it is said they are cured of their malady 

If we go back again to the site of the Raja’s palace already 
referred to, we shall find certain things of interest there First there 
is the Riwaq or the male apartment of the palace which has already 
been mentioned Then there is a female Riwaq or apartment, and 
between these two, there is a gate with two massive brick pillars- 
The female Riwaq consists of a varandah facing west, a large hall in 
the centre, with two side rooms on the north and the south This 
part of the building was used by the Muslim conquerors as the female- 
apartment of their house, and Hazrat Makhdum Yahya is said to 
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named Burhanuddin, at Sharafuddinpur which is a village near 
Bahpura This Burhanuddin also was one of the companions of 
Hazrat Taj Faqih and fell in the battle Some three miles east from 
Mauer, on the pncca District Board road, there is a place called 
Gauria-Asthan, a sort of temple with a Xeem tree over it Close to 
this is a tomb of another Shahid (Martyr), and the travellers think 
it their dutj to go to the tomb and place a piece of earth over it 
The ground m which the Asthan and the tomb are situated is pro- 
bablv the site where a palace stood m the times of the Raja The culti- 
vators, while tilling the land, have occasionally found small snakes, 
made of pure gold There was a custom among the Hindu Rajas 
and Princes that they buried gold snakes in the foundations of their 
houses, m order to make them auspicious and so the snakes found m 
the ground prove the fact that there was a princely house there As 
ne know of the Raja of Maner only that lived m the vicinity, we 
conclude that the house must be his It is not improbable that the 
fort of Maner on the river side, with its fortifications and palaces, 
extended up to this place 



ECLECTICISM BEFORE AKBAR 
Prof S V Venkatesw aba, 

Mysore University 

It is well-known that Akbar was the founder of a new Faith 
embodying principles drawn from various religions and diverse sects 
His biographers describe bun as the father of an eclecticism in 
religion A study of the original sources reveals that there was a 
tendenci to eclecticism already before his reign and that it was 
by no means confined to religion It w as characteristic of the time 
spirit, and is traceable m Architecture, Art, Social life, Literature and 
Religion 

Mussalman Architecture in the period of the Delhi Sultanate 
shows an increasing adoption, and m some cases an adaptation, 
of Hindu principles and elements The Mosque of Ala-ad dm has all 
its entrances embellished with lotus cuspmgs In the palace of 
Firuz at Delhi the Hindu column and the arch are combined 
Hindu influence is visible in features like pillars, brackets and 
balconies , and the flat lintel usurps the place of the pointed arch 
The Tilangam tomb is not square but octagonal m plan Hmdu 
influence is even more marked in the provincial styles In Bengal 
the arches were constructed on the Hindu corbel system, as are the 
domes of the Jami Musjid m the Gujerat stide at Ahmedabad, which 
is merely a pillared hall constructed on purely Hmdu principles 
The Mosques in Champanir reveal the Hmdu trabeate system only 
modified by the use of structural domes in place of the older 
corbelled roofs The Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur is m markedly Hmdu 
style Abul Fazl expressly mentions that Akbar’s earliest buildings 
at Agra were erected ‘after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gujerat, which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form 
have fashioned as architectural models ’ {Ain Blochmann’s trans , 
Vol II, p 180 ) 

The eclectic movement m Architecture reveals itself on every 
side in the first half of the 16th century It is probable that 
Sher Shah learnt his lessons from Gujerat We find the use of 
the Hmdu bracket as a characteristic feature of the decoration m his 
Mosque of Purana Kila at Delhi In this respect also Akbar was 
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columns and bracket capitals The latter is also square and not 
octagonal m plan, and has an outward screen of trellis-work which is 
far more elegant than the open arcade till then m fashion This 
transition from the Persian to the Indo-Persian style is most notice- 
able m the tomb of Humayun finished by Haji Begum in 1569 
It has numerous brackets and balustrades and reveals two inno- 
vations There are towers attached to the four angles of the 
mam building whose ground-plan is purely Indian We meet also 
here for the first time with the narrow-necked double dome, much 
more beautiful and effective than the low-pitched pre Mughal dome> 
nhich was afterwards adopted in all buildings m the Mughal style 
Thus the mam features of the Indo Persian style had been already 
evolved by this date It is not possible to plead, as does Fergusson, 1 
that any of these buildings can be ascribed to the ‘invigorating 
touch of Akbar’s genius ’ It can be proved that Akbar had no 
artistic genius or even taste at this time When he sacked Chitore 
m 1568 he allowed the fine Hindu monuments to be razed to the 
ground The Ranga Malial at Fatehpur-Sikn which he put up 
m 1568 69, to house the mother of the future Jahangir, is a building 
singularly devoid of decoration At Salimgarh 2 his budding shows 
elaborate paintings and clumsily drawn geometrical figures like those 
of the Jami Musjid at Fatehpur Sikri On the other hand Akbar’s 
Red Palace in the Agra Fort, then known as the Bengalee Mahal and 
now as the Jahangin Mahal, marks the first employment of the 
new style by him Here Hindu ornamentation and the horizontal 
style of construction supersede the Saracen arches The budding 
was apparently put up soon after 1579 when, we learn from the 
ALbar-Namah , 3 Akbar halted in this place Similar eclecticism m 
Architecture can be traced about this date in the Hmdu buddings of 
Muttra and Bnndaban commencing from 1570 A D 

Indian painting of the period discloses a simdar eclecticism 
This is revealed m the products of the various schools of Rajput 
painting m the 15th century When Humayun returned to India 
after his wandermgs m Persia, he brought a school of Persian and 
Kalmuk artists in 1555 They were trained in the Timurid style 
and were employed in illustrating the romance of Amir Hamza 


1 Arch Sur Ann Rep for 1910 11 2 Architecture, p 576 

3 (Beveridge’s Translation), II, 247 

10 
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food and other conveniences (Elliot and Dowson History of India 
as told by her oion Historians, Vol III ) 

Such influences were natural results of social intercourse and 
had their reaction on religion They could not be suppressed In 
pohtical authority As early as the eleventh century we have the 
foundation of the sect of the Pacha Pmyas which dates from a 
nephew of Mahamud of Ghazni and included Hindus and Muslims 
among its followers (E and D, Yol II, 513 ff) In the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi a holy Mussulman protested publiclv against 
the Sultan’s interference with the religion of his Hindu subjects 
When a Brahmin claimed equahtj* for all religions the Qazis of 
Lucknow were divided as to his guilt The Nur Bakshis considered 
the path of devotion (bhakti) as much more important than the law 
of the Prophet On the Hindu side we have the formation of the 
Bhakti schools in Kashmir and Bengal which culminated m Lalla 
Kabir, and Chaitama, and schools of unification or umtarism 
associated with Kanak m the Punjab, Tulsidas in west India and 
Appayya Dihshit in the South 

The most prominent of these religious movements were those of 
Sufism, Mahdism and Epicureanism In 1571 died Abdul Gaffur the 
Epicurean founder of the Postmus, whose new drink of poppy-pods 
numbed and freezed the desires of the flesh, and Akbar was among 
his admirers Sluaism grew apace since it was founded by Ismail of 
the Safavi dynasty in 1523 ( Malcolm Yol I, 500), and spread 
over India down to the extreme south Montesquieu of the Arabs, 
Ibn Khaldun, records hov the Shias were longing for the return of 
the Mahdi even since the 14th century The Mahdi movement 
spread to Persia and India Mir Sayyad Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
Miyan Abdullah and Shaikh All of Biana were Mahdis about 1550 
The work of the Mahdavi preachers was furthered by the spread 
of Sufism The free opinions of the Sufis regarding the dogmas 
of Islam their contempt for its form and their claim to a distinct 
communion with the deity were all calculated to subvert that belief 
for whmh they outwardly professed respect In 1537 Shaikh Salim 
Chishti settled at Sikri and founded a monastery, school and mosque 
Akbar fell under his influence It is interesting how in far off 
Bengal the cult of Satya Pir was founded early in the 16th century 
by Hussain Shah of Gaur with the object of uniting Hindus and 
Muslims m religious worship In the religious literature of Bengal 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RECONVERSION INTO 
HINDUISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


A S Altekae, M A , LL B , D Litt 
Mamndrachandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Benares Hindu University 

The problem of reconversion first arose before Hinduism when it 
came into contact with the Islam Earher m its history, Hinduism 
had come into very close contact with a number of foreign religions 
and cultures, e g Persian, Greek, Scythian, Huna, etc Though the 
followers of these religions belonged to the conquering races there 
is no evidence forthcoming to show that any of the followers of 
Hindmsm had been concerted to the creeds and cultures of the 
conquerors On the other hand, all the avadable evidence tends 
to show that Hinduism soon succeeded in converting the conquerors 
they were very soon assimilated to the original followers of the 
rehgion 

At the advent of the Islam the state of affairs was however 
different Islam was too strong, aggressive and clear cut a religion 
to be assimilated , and Hinduism, too had lost her old power of 
assimilation The problem of reconversion, therefore, arose m an 
acute form when thousands of Hindus began to be converted, 
mainly by force, subsequent to the conquest of Sind m 712 A D 

Unlike their present day descendants, the Hindus of the Sth 
century had realised that they could not afford to look with serene 
complacencj r on mass conversions that were being effected by the 
conquerors A perusal of Devala Smrti, which, as its preface shows, 
was composed in Smdli on the banks of the Indus, makes it clear 
that even the orthodox section of the society was prepared to 
readmit the converts, if the conversion was due to force or fraud and 
the convert had sought readmission within a period of 20 years It 
is noteworthy that this writer unhesitatingly recommends the read- 
mission even of women, who had the misfortune of being ravished by 
the MIecchas, even if the ravishment had resulted in conception 
( Devala , vv 47-8) Atn samhita (vv 200-202) also agrees with Devala 
m this view, though the date of the work is difficult to determine 
The Brhad yama Smrti, Chapter V, vv 5 6 also lays down that persons 
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It seems almost certain that if the conversion were due to force or 
fraud, there would have been encountered still less opposition, as 
such eases were provided foi by the Smrtis of the age 

As the 11th century advanced, the reconversions began to 
become less and less popular Alberum informs us that he was 
repeatedly told that when Hindu slaves m the Muslim countries 
escaped and returned to their country and religion, they were 
readmitted after an expiation — an expiation which as described to 
and by Alberum bears a sufficiently close resemblance to that pres- 
cribed by Devala Alberum, however, states that when he enquired 
from the Brabmanas whether the reports of reconversions were true, 
they denied them, maintaining that there was no expiation possible 
for such individuals 1 It is thus clear from the testimony of Alberum 
that tow ards the middle of the 1 1th centuiy, the masses were still for 
leconversion, though the orthodox section among the Brabmanas was 
seeking to interdict the practice 

The mam reason for this attitude of the orthodoxy was its 
growingly puritanical notions of purity Ample evidence is avail- 
able to show that at about this time interdining and intermarriages 
among the various Hmdu castes had begun to become unpopular 
As a result, grave difficulties about the social position of the re- 
converts must have begun to arise as they do to day Alberum 
disbelieves the reports of reconversions and accepts the information 
of his Brahmana reporters for a very significant reason He says 
‘ How should that (i e reconversion) be possible 7 If a Brahmana 
eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry days he is expelled from his 
caste, and can never regam it ’ It is thus clear that growmg 
notions of excessive purity, which were responsible for the prohibition 
of the once current practice of mterdmmg and intermarriage were also 
responsible for the cessation of the most useful and necessary practice 
of reconversion It is very doubtful whether the present efforts of 
conversion and reconversion into Hinduism will be crowned with 
appreciable success unless the mtercaste social relations are reor- 
ganised on a different principle 


1 Alberum, II, pp 162 3 



RAO CHANDRASEN, A FORGOTTEN HERO OF 
RAJPUTANA 


Pandit Bisheshwarnath Red 

The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of Me- 
v ar, and the memory of Ins noble deeds thrill the heart of every true 
Indian — young or old — w ith emotion even to this day But the name 
of Rao Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajasthan, who, in protecting his 
independence against the covetousness of the great Moglial Emperor 
Akbar sacrificed his ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon 
himself, and w hose trodden path w as followed by Maharana Pratap 
after a period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history Aye, 
the very name of such a great hero is lost m his own domains by 
circumstances 

Short summary of the life of Pratap 

Maharana Pratap nas bom on the 3rd day of the bright half of 
Jyestba Vikram Samvat 1597 (9th May, 1540 A D ) and ascended the 
throne of Mewar m V S 1628 (1571 AD), when many districts of 
his country had passed under the sway of the Moghals and his own 
brothers had rebelled against him In spite of all these calamities he op 
-ened life long hostilities with Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral 
capital Chittor from hun and missed no opportunity of breaking don n 
from his impregnable mountain fastness upon the imperial odds 
The Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub 
j ugation On one occasion the imperial army being defeated either 
took to their heels or dispersed , while on another the Maharana had 
to seek shelter in the impregnable mountains This state of affairs last 
ed up to A D 1586 (V S 1643), when Akbar’s attention was divert- 
ed to the affairs of Punjab And the Maharana getting some rest re- 
gamed some of his lost districts, but he could not acquire the posses- 
sion of Chittor in his life time and took away this sorrow to the 
grave 

Such is the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana Pra- 
tap, and for such inflexible honour, bravery and patriotism, he, in 
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w Jth his three elder brothers 1 They persuaded them to raise trouble- 
in different quarters His eldest brother Earn rebelled m Sojat, the 
second Ravmal towards Dundara, w lule the third Udaismgh having- 
made a surprising attack took the two \ illages Baon and Gangam. 
At this Eao Chnnilrasen immediately marched against Udaismgh who, 
relinquishing the jiossession of his newh acquired villages, retreated 
towards Phalodi At Lohawat, however, he was overtaken and 
wounded In the Eao m a battle which resulted in a victory for the 
latter After some time Rao Chandrasen again prepared to mvade- 
PJialodi at the time when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar 
was fast using But some confederate nobles intervened and made 
peace between the two brofcheis, as the}’ (nobles) apprehended danger 
to the Ratlior power through fannl} dissensions at such a time 

In 1020 V S (1 iG3 A D ) the Rao led an army against his eldest 
brothei Ram At first Ram came out and opposed the army of the 
Rao at Nadol - But seeing no chance of victory he w ent to Husain 
Quh Begli, the imperial Hakim at Hagaur, stated his prior claim by 
primogeniture to the throne of Marwar , and asked for help- 
H mam Quh seeing a chance of benefitting himself by this internal 
discoid readily accepted the proposal and suddenly laid a siege to 
Jodhpur The Rao fought for some days, but being obliged by the 
fJiortage of provision had to make peace, 1 and agreed to restore- 


of tho nobles named Jnitmal (son of Jaisn) A\ hen lie was arrested and brought 
back, the said noble requested the Kao to punish him in any way other than 
death Incensed at this uncalled for interference the Rao ordered the unfortu 
nate wretch to be instantly put to death Jaitraal and his colleagues did not like 
it 

1 At this time the three older brothers of the Rao were in their respectiv e- 
Jagirs The eldest Ram was at Sojat, the second Rnyamal at Sewana and the- 
tlurd Udaismgh at Phalodi 

2 Another -version is that it was Rao Ram, who, with the assistance of 
Mahnrana Udaismgh, had at first marched out m order to obtain the throne of 
Marwar 

1 Jt is btated m Tarikh i Palanpur (part I, page 77) ‘ That Mirza Sharfuddin 
rebelled against Akbar and invaded Merta after the demise of Rao Maldev, and 
that Rao Chandrasen saved Merta by concluding a peace with him in 1615 V S 
(1559 ID)’ These facts are doubtful, for Merta had been made over to 
Jaimal bv Sharfuddin during the life time of Rao Maldev After this when 
Sharfuddin rebelled Akbar took Merta from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal 
Sharfuddin rebelled in 1620 V S (1563 A D —971 A H ) while Rao Maldev died 
in 1619 V S 
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Jus> court 1 there The Rio, too, went there to read his mind, and 
was received bj the Emperor with due honour His intimate desire 
was that if the Rao were to own his allegiance even m name he 
might restore Jodhpm to him But the unbending nature of the 
Rao defied all courtly allurement- and he returned to Bhadrajan 
lejecting the offers of the Emperor 

Soon after this the imperial arm\ laid siege to Bhadrajan while 
the Kao defended it for some tune As the provision here, too, failed 
he went to Sew ana 

In 1(>29 V & (1172 A D ) he made a recruiting tour and on his 
war when encamped at Knnuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, son of 
lvhim a, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded the summons of his 
court The Rao therefore, marched on Asarlai and laid it waste 

Ke\t tear (1010 V b — 1 >73 A I) ) the inhabitants of the town 
of Blunat a (district Ajmer) approached him for protection against 
the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain Accepting their 
appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the Bhil As many other 
Bluls of the neighbourhood happened to be at his residence to join 
some ccrcinom , they all took up arms to repulse the attack But as 
soon as Madalia was killed they all fled - away leaving the place and 
the district in the possession of the Rao 


i Ldaisngh, the third son of Rao Mnldey and Rno Knljanmal nnd his son 
Umsmgh of Bihnucr, etc .find had an interview with Emperor at this place The 
Emperor deputed Udaismgh to suppress the Gujar nsme in Snmaoli and kept 
prince Raismgh m the court, to whom afterwards the administration of 
Todhpur was al«o entrusted Prince Ram was also appointed in Jodhpur to 
participate in guarding the highway to Guirat 

It is stntod in Tabaqal i Man that Ahbnr reached JJagaur on the 16th 
Tamndiul Aklur, 077 A H (3rd day of the dark half of Paush. 1626 V S -26tli 
-Noy ember, 1709 7 B ) and sojourned there for 50 dai s (TO* ' 2 f > ut “ * he 
‘ Vkbamama tins otentu said to hoy e occurred in 9/8 A H MAD) O ol 

1T ’ ^Trom that day the following proyerb is proyalent in Marwar - 
« . e as soon as Madalm (theBhilch.ef) was killed 

0,0 Blm^.Tm^osTss.on of the descendants of Rao Chondrasen up to 

tH,B statcd m the chiefs and leading fam.hos of Rajputana . * Chandrasen, 
It ia stateu o£ jiarwar, (1631) came to Ajmer and, haring bj 

the grandson of Rao chle{ 0 f 0 band of Bhils who ravaged the 

stratagem intoxicated a ^ disperse d his followers For this service 
country near Bhmni, slow him ana ai P 
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Emperor, therefore, sent Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Toqbai, Snbhan Quh 
Khan Turk, Khurram, Azmatkhan, Shivdas, etc with a large army 
to help the imperial forces at Sewana The strength of the imperial 
army being thus redoubled, the Rao at the request of his Sardars 
escaped via Rampura to the impregnable hills, the Emperor was 
much resented to hear the escape of the Rao and reproached his 
commanders 

Next m 1632 V S (993 A H ) Jalal Khan was deputed 1 to sup- 
piess the Rao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayyad Hashim, Shunalkhan and 
other nobles were also ordered to accompany him 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it be- 
came disheartened and as they had no good provision of fodder 
and had to wander fruitlessly m the hdly tracts the horses, too 
became weak and unserviceable 2 The Emperor, therefore, instruct- 
ed these newly appointed nobles to relieve it Accordingly the 
nobles went to their respective Jagirs to make preparations 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Ramsingli, Sultansmgh, 3 All 
Quh, etc nobles of the Sewana army, sent him words, that, though 
they were trying their best to suppress the Rao, yet they had not 
been able to win him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retamers, brave alike, and finding an impregnable shelter m the 
mountains, he was invincible But if Jalal Khan would instantly 
help them with his army they would achieve some success So 
Jalal Khan immediately marched on Sewana Hearing this the Rao 
arranged an ambush to surprise and rout Jalal Khan m the way biH 
somehow the latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, 
advanced forward and attacked the Rao This surprising attack 
upset all his (Rao’s) projects, yet for some time, he contmued the 
conflict with the imperial army from his mountain fastness 4 A fter- 
v ards anticipating destruction of his handful brave soldiers in thus 
fallmg upon an immense army he agam had to take refuge in the 
mountains 

As the imperial army had had a bittei experience of entering 
into the mountains in pursuit of such a dangerous enemy as the 
Rao this time they retired to the fortress of Ramgadh, and from 


l Akbarnama, Vol HI, page 158 2 ibid , Vol III, page 167 

i These were j ounger brothers of Rao Raismgh of Bikaner 

i Akbarnama, Vol III, pages 158 159 
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pai ts This nev general, on reaching Devkor, saw that the imperial 
army besieging the fortress, was engaged m fruitless attempts He, 
therefore, advanced ahead and attacked the fort This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful 
and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand its charges for 
long The fortress was captured and Shahbazkhan left some portion 
of the arnij m the fortress under the Sayi'ads of Barah, while he himself 
pioeeeded to Sewana On his waj r there v ere some Rathor warriors, 
stationed m the fortiess of Dunaia, 1 to v hom the commander of the 
imperial army (Shahbazkhan) proposed subjugation and imperial 
seivice But these brave Rathors preferred death to loss of in- 
dependence and engaged the gieat Moghal army in a funous battle 
till each of them had fallen on the field The Moghal army then 
took possession of the fortress (of Dunara), proceeded further, laid 
siege to Sewana and relieved and sent back the old army, as ins 
tructed by the Emperor The nev geneial, after some days’ strenuous 
efforts, perceived that it was veiv difficult to take the fort by fight 
mg in the open field vith the brave Rathors He, therefore, began 
to press the garrison by employing stratagems , and cut off all 
supplies to the inmates of the fort Seeing further defence impossi- 
ble the commander of the garrison pioposed to evacuate it on condi- 
tion of being allowed to retire peacefully Shahbaz welcomed the 
proposal as he foresaw only loss m pressing them any further After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Sewana came m the 
possession of Akbar in 1633 V S (981 A H ) and the surviving 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountains of Piplun where the Rao 
iesided But still they did attack the Moghal army whenever 
possible 

The same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 AD) Raval 
Hans Raj of Jaisalmer, seeing the Rao engaged with the imperial 
army invaded Pokaran, which was defended bj Panchoh Anand Ram, 
the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 months But in the end 
both the armies, seeing no advantage, concluded a treaty by which 
the Raval was to advance a loan of one lakh of Phadias (Rs 12,300) to 
the Rao and the Rao was to hand over the district of Pokaran to the 
Raval on the condition to return it on the repayment of the said 


11 


1 At present theie is no fortress in Dunaia 
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Marti ar 1 On the spot where he was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet 2 3 to this day 

Rao Chandrasen was a rider of very inflexible and independent 
disposition He took upon himself the calamities of a wandering life 
m mountains after being deprived of his paternal state of Marwar 
He eontmued to fight for 16 long years with the armies of Emperors 
like Akbar, and never thought of ending Ins miseries by yielding to 
the supremacy of the great Moghal Even from Akbarnama it is 
evident that it was an ardent desire of the Emperor to bring the Rao 
in his allegiance like other rulers of Rajputana, he, therefore, used 
to give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to try 
their best to subjugate the Rao by temptations of imperial favours 
But this desire of the Emperor had never been fulfilled Rao 
Chandrasen 0 had three sons, Ugrasen, Raismgh and Askaran 

Comparison 

At that time Maliarana and the Rao were the only two thorns 
pricking at the heart of Akbar A contemporary poet has very well 
expressed this fact in the following couplet — 

wRHnn gyt •'chwc, xrrery ysrm sr fafavt 'flu i 
’nr fa^na fay, ^ xrsifa yffa i 


1 It is stated in the chronicles of Marwar that when Rao Chandrasen had 
taken possession of Sojat a large number of Rathor Snrdars from far and near 
had flocked under his bannei But Rathor Bairsal and Kumpav at Udaismgh 
paid no heed to him out of pride Rao Chandrasen, therefore, marched upon 
Dudor the Jagir of Bairsal On the wav as .Askaran, son of Rathor Devidas 
promised to negotiate with Bairsal and to bring him in the service of the Rao 
the latter gave up the idea of inv asion But when Askaran saw Bairsal for the 
purpose, the latter feigning terror, requested the former to assure him of the 
favour of the Rao by bringing him (the Rao) to Ins house for dinner It was 
done accordingly But soon after his return from there the Rao suddenly 
expired , hence treachery on the part of Bairsal is generally suspected 

- In this tablet there is an image of Rao Chandrasen on horse back along 
■n ith fiv e ladies standing in front of him to show that five of his wiv es became 
Satis Tins fact is also borne out by the inscription below the image which 
runs as follow s — 

“ jffavjEH’? Sf*f I StT^i *1 -5 yfau 

(unift) ira to ” I 

3 Rao Chandrasen made a charitable grant of village Arathnadi to a 
Brahman named Sanga 
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between Gogunda and Khamnor , similarly the Rao fought with the 
great Moghal armies from his sheltering place in the mountains of 
Hew ana 

6 Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, the 
Run n had to wander awai r towards Banswara 1 and m Chhapan ka- 
Paliar (m Mew ar), similarly the Rao had to go to Dungarpur and 
Banswara, while Chhapan ka-Pahar near Sew ana was his mam place 
of shelter for a long time 

7 Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he regained 
the possession of some of his lost districts similarly the Rao could 
not regain the possession of Jodhpur though S'ojat was taken bv him 
in Ins last days 

8 Abul Fazal says (Albarnama, Yoi II pages 357-58), ‘ In 97S 
AH, ie m the 1 5th regnal 3 -ear, when Akbar came to Nagaur, 
Chandrasen son of Maldev, presented himself and received many 
imperial favours ’ 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, though 
Akbar had a wash to bestow favours on Chandrasen, the latter reiect 
ed Ins proposal of allegiance This fact is proved by the following 
version of the same historj - 2 

‘ Early in the 19 th regnal yeai (981 AH) when the Emperor 
came to Ajmer, he heard that Chandrasen son of Raja Maldev, had 
rebelled, that he had repaired the fortress of Sewana, one of the 
strongest forts in Ajmer “ Suba ” and had made it his abode Hear- 
ing this the Emperor w as moved to piti T for the subjects of the dis 
tnct and deputed Shah Quh, Rao Raismgh, Shnnalkhan, Keshav- 
das (son of Jaimal) and Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Cband) with a 
powerful arm 3 ’ to punish him He also instructed the generals that, 
should the Rao repent for his actions, he may be assured of imperial 
favours 

After the former narrative of A H 978, the foregoing one of 981 
AH is the first containing mention of the Rao in the ALbarnama 
Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Fazal, if the Rao had 
acquired imperial favour at Nagaur, what then had been the cause of 
rebellion b 3 T him 9 Moreover, there appears no mention of the 
Emperor’s favour to the Rao in the History ' 


1 AfJiamama, Vol III, page 238 

2 ibid , Vol III, pp 80 81 
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and Kanwar Mansingh to go with a small imperial army to hunt out 
the Rana in the mountains But when the Rana was not found they 
went to Gogunda ’ 

* As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddm Khan returned without 
obtaining the permission of the Emperor, he v as much cbspleased 
and refused them audience which was allowed when they begged his 
pardon and expressed repentance for their mistake 1 

Similar statement in Albarnama regarding Rao Chandrasen 2 — 

‘ In 982 A H when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Rai- 
smgh commg singly from Sewana prayed that Chandrasen, son of 
Maklev, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries of Jodhpur 
that the imperial army at Sewana was not adequate to suppress him, 
and that he can be suppressed if a strong reinforcement be despatch- 
ed The Emperor very kindly accepted his request and deputed 
Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhanquh, Khurram, 
Azmat Khan, and Shivdas with some brave wamors for this purpose 
Chandtasen retreated in the mountain via Rampura The imperial 
army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and many were kill- 
ed Chandrasen could not resist Taking his retreat for his defeat 
the imperial army, through foohshness, returned When the Emperor 
heard this he was much incensed and lost confidence in those 
nobles ’ 

Both the above narratives of Abul Fazal narrate similar events 
Again, in the MuntaUnbnt tavariUi? it is stated — 

But they did not go after the Rana and he escaped alive , the 
Empeior took it ill ’ 

Tins event is much more similar to that of Rao Chandrasen 
A Special Event 

The following story of Rana Pratap is current m Rajputana 
On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the miseries 
of his children, thought of acknowledging the supremacy of the Em- 
peror But Prithviraj, brother of Raismgh (of Bikaner), being m- 
foimed by Akbar, addressed the Maharana in the following lines — 
treri|r $ 5 ? ?pjt, % fksr ?r;j , 
ft 51 Rjra ffamr, ^ ^ ! 


i Albarnama, Vol III, page 195 2 %bid , Vol III pages 110 111 

3 Muntalhxbut tavanlh, Vol II, page 235 



THE JAIN TRADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF 
PATALIPUTRA 

Puran Chand Nabar, HA, BL 

Like many other ancient cities of India, Pataliputra has also 
a tradition of its own, about its origin It is beyond any shadow 
of doubt that at one period, this city was m its most flourishing 
condition like Paris or New York of to day with all its splendours 
Much has been written by various scholars of the East and West 
about several traditions, Brahmamcal, Buddhist and Jain, associated 
with this great city Here I am giving only the Jam version of the 
origin in a few w ords and hope the same will not be out of place at 
the present happy moment when the All India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars from different parts of the country meets here m this 
ancient site of Pataliputra, the Palibothra of the Greeks 

ORIGIN OF THE CITY PATALIPUTRA 
King Sremka was reigning at Rajagrha He was also known as 
Bimbisara and was succeeded by his son Kunika or Asoka Candra 
and better known as Ajatasatru He removed his capital from 
Rajagrha to Champa and was followed by his son Udayi After the 
death of Kunika, Udayi was ruling in Champa , he did not like 
the city owmg to several deaths m h’s family and was therefore 
advised by his ministers to found another city , his own father had 
given up Rajagrha and had founded Champa for the same reason 
Udayi then sent round some nimitlalcas (omen-readers) to dis 
cover an ideal place where he could lay the foundation of a new 
city They selected a place on the shores of the Ganges where a 
Fatal tree stood majestically with a number of protruding branches 
Worms flying themselves into the mouth of a Chash bird on the tree 
indicated the place as the most auspicious In due course the 
nnmitalas informed the king of their selection of the place, when 
an aged Nimittaka recited the following story about the Ratal 
tree — 

‘Formerly there were two cities, one Southern Mathura, the 
other Northern Mathura One Devdatta a trader of Northern 
Mathura went to Southern Mathura and became a friend of one 
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Slum drifted ashore at a certain place and there a Patal tree grew 
from his skull ’ 

King Udayi thereupon founded a city on the spot and called it 
Patalvpuira 

The references to the above story of the origm of the city of 
Pataliputra according to Jam tradition, may he found in — 

1 Hem Candra’s ‘ Pansista Paria ', Canto VI, verses 22-1 SO. 

2 Atasyala Niryukti, XVII 11 27 
For other references, see, 

3 Abhidhdna-Rajendra, Vol V, p S23 ‘ Padakutta ’ 



MALAKUTA OF YUAN CHWANG 
K A Nelakanta Sastri 

Yuan Clnoang's Account — Yuan Chwang’s account of Malakuta 
has baffled many commentators and though the balance of opinion 
has been in favour of the identification of Malakuta with the Pandya 
country, there still hangs some amount of uncertainty about the 
question, and no apology is needed for an attempt to re examine- 
the subject in the light of the evidence from the literature and 
epigraphy of the Tamil country The mam facts in the pilgrim’s 
account of the country are well known, and from the point of 
view of this discussion they may be summed up as follows 1 (1) 
the country of Mo-lo kiu-tcha (Malakuta) was 3000 li or so south 
of Kancipura (Kin chi-pu lo) (2) It was about 5000 h m circuit, 
(3) the capital was about 40 li, the soil brackish and barren, 
the temperature hot, and the men dark complexioned, hut firm 
and imperious m disposition Some followed the true doctrine,, 
others were given to heresy They did not esteem learning much, 
but were wholly given to commercial gam Hmduism and Jainism 
(Nigranthas) were more flourishing than Buddhism of which many 
old convents were in rums, including one built by Mahendra 
not far to the east ’ of the capital (4) On the south of this 
country, bordering the sea, are the Mo la ye (Malaya) mountains 
on which is found the white Sandalwood tree (5) To the east 
of the Malaya mountains is Mt Po ta lo kia (Potalaka), on the top of 
which is a lake, its waters are clear as a mirror From a hollow 
proceeds a great river which encircles the mountain twenty times 
as it flows down and then enters the Southern sea (6) Going north- 
east from this mountain, on the border of the sea, is a town whence 
they start for the Southern sea and the country of San-kia-lo 
(Cejdon) Simhala is commonly said to be 3000 li to the south east 
of this port 

The portion of the Chinese text corresponding to the foregoing 
summary is apparently not as trustworthy as the bulk of the 
itinerary 2 , and it would be well not to look for even as much 


i See Beal, Buddhist Records, II, 230 fi 2 Watters — Yuan Ohwang, n, 233 
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of the Pandyas whose sw ay extended over all the ternton that lay 
to the south of the Pallava dominion If we accept the view that 
Yuan Chwang’s Dravida and Malakuta were the Pallava and the 
Pandya countries respectively, 1 * there w as indeed no intermediate 
country between these of which the pilgrim could tell us anything 
It appears, therefore, right to follow the indication in the lecords to 
which Watters has drawn such pointed attention rather than the 
vague statement m the Life that Yuan Chwang was talking from 
hearsay 

The interpretation of the data — We are unable to say how far 
the indication of the distances and the bearings given by the pilgrim 
are to be accepted literally Burnell who was among the earliest to 
discuss the identification of Malakuta - in the light of Tamil evidence 
felt that there was no means of controlling and checking these data 
given by the pilgrim Cunningham in his Ancient Geogiaphy 3 
remarked that 3000 It to the south of Kaneipuram w ould take us far 
out into the sea to the south of cape Comorin, and Hultzsch accepted 
that statement On the other hand, Mr S N Majumdai is quite content 
to accept the 3000 li and remarks that 3000 h to the south of Kanci- 
puram will not take us so much to the south ‘ The ancient load to 
the South of Kanchi passed through Tirukoilur, Tnchmopoh (Urai- 
yur), Tan j ore district and Kodumbai to Madura the Capital of the 
Pandyas and this route makes up the distance of 3000 h ’ 4 These 
remarks of Mr Majumdar are of course to be understood m the light 
of his discussion of the length of a h m his introduction, pp xxxi- 
xxxm But whether the distances given by the pilgrim work out 
so nicely as Mr Majumdar has it in this instance or not, one cannot 
have any hesitation m declining to follow the rather drastic emenda 
tion of the pdgrim’s figures suggested by Cunningham In a long 
and complex record such as that of Yuan Chwang’s itinerary m a 
foreign country the indication of directions and distances must 
necessarily have been approximate 


l It is immaterial for the very limited purpose of this argument if the capital 
of Dravida ivas Kaneipuram as is usually believed, or Negapatam as Fergusson 
and Watters are inclined to think J B A S (NS),t», pp 265—7 , Watteis, it, 227 
But it is very difficult to accept Fergusson’s view that the port of embarking 
for Cevlon to the N — E of Mt Potalaka was identical with the capital of Dravida 

- Ind Ant , VII, 39 40 

3 pp 62S-30 (ed S N Majumdar Sastri, 1924) 


l Op cit , 74] 
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* Ayungunattavalokitan 
pakkal Agattiyan ket- 
tCyumbuvamkkiyambiya 
tandamil’ 

‘ Tlie su eet Tamil which Agastya expounded to a worthy world 
after learning it from Avaloluta of praiseworthy qualities ’ What 
was Agastya’s hill ordmaiily might, therefore, hare been regaided as 
Avalokita s hill by the Southern Buddhists 

The name Malakuta or Malayakuta is, indeed, unique and diffi- 
cult to explain from the Indian side in that form , but in general , 
theie seems to be no difficulty in accepting the pilgrim’s specifica- 
tions as referring to different parts of the Pundyan kmgdom as it 
atos m the days of his pdgrunage His references to the barren 
natuie of that part of the country, its active sea-borne commeice, 
the Malaya mountain and the Potalaka and the lake of clear watei 
and the stream flowing from it and Ins reference to the port of 
embarkation to Cej Ion which lav to the north east of that moun- 
tain — all these fit m well enough with what we know of the Pandyan 
kmgdom, of which the capital which lie does not name but which 
was about 40 li in circuit was no doubt old Madura It is quite 
likely that if a careful excavation is undertaken to the east of the 
site of the old city in the neighbourhood of the modern Madura, 
the pilgrim’s reference to the ruined tope, and the monastery finds 
corroboration 

There is confirmation of the scheme of identifications upheld in 
this discussion from another Chinese writer Writing towards the 
end of the 8th century A D Kia Tan says of Ceylon 1 that ‘ its 
northern coast is 100 It from the south coast of Southern India 
Then towards the west after four days’ journey we cross the country 
of Mo lax which is the extreme southern part of Southern India ’ 
In this Molai we may perhaps recognise Malaya, the first half of 
Yuan Chwang’s Malakuta, and Kia Tan’s testimony is valuable 
because of its definite statement that the countiy of Mo lax was the 
extreme south of Southern India 


i B E F E 0 , iv, p 350 



AN INSCRIPTION OF ALAUDDIN HUSSAIN SHAH 
KING OF BENGAL OF 1509 10 A D AT 
NAWADAH NEAR BARH IN 
PATNA DISTRICT 

Step Mohatimad, B A , B L 

Alauddm Hussain Shah who ruled from 1498 to 1521 was ‘ with 
the exception of Ilyas, the greatest of the Muslim kings of Bengal ’ 1 
‘ This great and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into 
Assam, into Chittagong ’ 2 and ruled over Biliai He is even now a- 
days remembered by the jieople, the numerous legends and stories 
current m the villages of Bengal, refer to the times of Hussain Shah, 
the Good Even the Geography of the country re echoes his name 
The Parganah of Husamabad m Gaur district, the Masjid Hussain 
Shah m Ghoraghat, Hussain Shahi in Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensmgh), 
the Parganahs of Husainpur and Husam Ujy’nl m Sarkars Sharifabad 
and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name In the south of 
Bardawan especially and in the north of the present distnct of 
Hugh, Husain Shah plays a leading part in the legends of peasantry 
In Mayapur which lies west of Chmsurah in the Parganah of Bhairah 
about 7 miles from the right bank of the Damodar, a masjid and a 
tank still exist, which were completed by Hussain Shah, and about 12 
miles north-east of Mayapur there is a village Shah Husainpur which 
was called so to perpetuate Ins memory ’ 3 

Alauddm Hussain Shah was one of those Indian kings who were 
great builders His mosques, madrasas and other works of public 
utility are found throughout his dominion Various inscriptions of 
this king have been found at Gaur and Pandua, the medueval 
capitals of the Muslim kings of Bengal At Gaur the inscriptions 
are found on the gateway of the famous Qadam Rusal mosque, 4 the 
gate of the fort, 5 mosques of Sikandar Khan 6 and of Wall Moham- 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol III, p 270 

2 Heazusalalm, English translation, p 130 notes 

•s PASS, 1870, p 112 

4 E O A , Glazier — Report on the District of Rangpur 

o J AS B , Vol XL1I, IS 73, p 295 

8 J A S B , Vol XI, part I, 1871 
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The inscription u Inch is given below is m a mosque at Hawadah 
an insignificant village near olcl Barh and about a mile and a half 
from the present town of Barh m Patna district It is not in the 
position where an inscription ought to be but has been affixed 
indiscriminately outside the mosque towards the west The present 
mosque measures only 44 feet b 3 7 15 feet, has a roof of corrugated iron 
sheet and occupies only a portion of the raised platfoim about 150 feet 
long bv 1 10 feet broad The platform now contains the tomb of a saint 
and there aie several other graves on it It seems that the whole plat- 
form formed the plinth of the mosque and the present structure was 
constructed after the ongmal gave way The roof of the present 
mosque being of iron sheets supported on wooden pillars, it was not 
possible to affix the slab m the front and as both the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the locality rub the stone frequently to appl\ in mumps 
and kindred diseases, it was found convenient to place it outside 
the mosque, It is unfortunate that thus they have disfigured the 
date portion of the inscription which could be deciphered onh after 
a photograph was taken 

The inscription which is on a black stone 3 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
5 inches is m Arabic and Tughra character It commences ruth the 
famous saying of the Prophet 1 God will make for him a house like it 
m heaven, who will build a mosque for God ’ which with a little 
variation is found on all the inscriptions of Alauddm Hussain Shah s 
mosques It is followed by the name of the king and has 916 A H 
= 1509 10 A D as the date of construction 


Inscription 

iJhc Ui aJ sill ail lo.3a~ /c ^ya jd-" , Sxlr aJLII 

J UjoJI m)Lp J *31 Ujf ( _c- 

<j_)lkLo j aXLo aJLM ^Ik! — II ,y~. jzLAI y 1 


Translation 






The Prophet may the blessing of God be on him and peace said 
‘God will make a house for him hke it m heaven, who will make a 
mosque for God ’ This Jama mosque was built by the great and 
gracious king, Sultan Allauddum a Waddm Abul Mozaffar Hossain 
Shah, the son of Syed Ashraful Hossaim, may God perpetuate his 
dominion and rule — m the year 916 


VISVAMITRA IN BIHAR 
A Banerji Sastbi 

Visa aimtra is perhaps, the most provoking figure m the Veche 
literature 1 He has stimulated a number of controversies Alive, 
he foisted Tnsanku 2 and brought on the latter’s doomed head the 
wrath of orthodoxy dead and gone these millennia, 1ns memorj 
haunted Pargiter, 3 and roused against him the ire of established 
Indolog^ 4 * After oier forty years’ unbiassed study of Vedic geo 
graphy, Paigiter found no tiace of the so called In do Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab ’ instead, he founded his ‘ mid-Indic ’ beginning, and 
a Brabmana and Ksatnya tradition Recent discoveries in the 
Indus valle3 and the Gangetie valley are crystallising opinion, and 
even Sir John Marshall 7 is viewing vuth increasing concern an 
eastern direction of earlj r culture 

Thus, the moment is not inopportune to investigate Visvamitra’s 
testimom to pie histoiy in the Gangetie valley, with special refer- 
ence to the remains recently excavated at Buxar by the present 
writer, under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
at the expense of the Local Government 8 

This short note will raise only three questions — 

I What i’ as Visvamitra’s connection with Bihar 7 

II Who were the people whom he found already settled m 

Magadha ? 

III To whom belong the prehistoric remains at Buxar 7 9 

I It is not necessary to recapitulate old data, so conveniently 
summarised in the Vedic Index (by Macdonell and Keith), Vol II, 
pp 310 12 They may however, be arranged m a new combination 
ViSvamitra’s father was Gathi {Ait Br , vu IS , Sarvunulmmam), 
son of Kusika (Bv , m 33, 5 , Ntrukta, n 25), who gave the name to 


1 Rv , Manclala, m 2 Rv , i 57 Tait Up , i 10 

3 Pargiter, A I H T , pp 301 2 4 Keith, J R A S , 1914, p 102J 

° Pargiter, ibid , Preface 6 Pargiter, J It A S , 1914, pp 411 fi 

7 Marshall, The Times of India, Bombay, 1928 

s For a discussion on the finds, see Pathak Commemoration Volume, 1030 

Remains of a Prehistoric Civilisation m the Gangetie Valley, by A Banerji Sastn 

9 Bengal District Qaretteeis, Shahabad, 1906, p 132 
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government under their own king, Pra maganda, possessing riches, 
in cities like Naica-sakhas , 1 that roused the prudently restrained 
cupiditj of their Aryan neighbours — 

(l) They were pie Vedic 
(11) pre-Aryan 

(m) prosperous and peaceful 

(iv) named their cities after trees 

Sir John Marshall claims all four characteristics for the dis 
coveries m the Indus valley — 

(l) ‘a most important phase of Indian civilisation, which 

shows close affinities with the contemporary Sumerian 
civilisation of Mesopotamia this great civilisation 
which is nov being revealed was no mere provincial off- 
shoot of Mesopotamian culture, but was developed for 
countless generations on the banks of the Indus itself 
and its tributaries of a pre Aryan people whose 
culture was largely destroyed in the second or third 
millennium BC by the invading Aryans from the 
north ’ 2 3 

(n) ‘a link between Vedic traditions and the chalcohthic 

civilisation of the Indus valley is suggested by the 
heads of the stone statuettes found at Mahenjo daro, 
y Inch represent magicians m a pose of dhyam yoga , the 
Yoga arose among the non-Bralimamc or pre Aryan 
peoples of the Indus valley, and was originally alien to 
Brahmans 5 3 

(m) ‘ the cult of the Pipal ( ficus rehgiosa) tree ’ is proved bv 

Mahenjo daro ten a cotta tablets 
This leads to the next question 4 


1 An excess of ingenuity has been wasted on the word NaicaSalha, (Rv , m, 
53, 4), cf Yedische Myth, 1, 14 8, 2, 241 5 the latest being Charpentier, 
J Tt A S , 1930, and Thomas interesting note, J R A S 1930, p 894 The most 
obvious meaning is given by Sayana, in his Introduction, p 4 — as the name of a 
‘ citv associated with a tree’ accepted bj Macdonell, Fed Ind , Vol XI, p 38 

2 Marshall, Illustrated London News, Sept, 1924 

3 Barnett on Chanda’s Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley, Archwol Surv Ind , No 41 , J R A S October, 1930, p 93S 

4 Archmol Surv Ind , 1924-25, pp 62 65, Plate XXIX, fig a 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
MARATHA INVASIONS BETWEEN 1740 AND 1765 
ON BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Kali Kinkar Dutta, 

Patna College 

The Maratha irruptions were perhaps the most calamitous- 
events in the history of Bengal during these few years (1740-’65) 
Their influence nas felt, more or less, m every sphere of life whethei 
economic, social or political It is a mistake to think that the 
depredations of the Marathas \\ ere directed only against important 
cities and towns and that they ceased with the begmmng of the 
ramy season We have it on the authority of Gangaram 1 and the 
authors of Seir ul mutakhenn 2 3 and Byaz-us-salatin, s as well as 
certain letters to the Court of Directors preserved m the ImpenaL 
Records Department, that the interior villages m different parts of 
Western Bengal did not escape ravages and plunders at their hands 
It is cleai from these accounts that the cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people living m villages were more 
miserably affected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth or the 
palace of Nowazish Muhammad in the metropolis Jagat Seth’s 
house had been plundered once only, but the houses of these poor 
villagers were burnt and their property and effects were looted from 
year to year 4 The Marathas used to stop their military operations 
only m the direction of actual fights and sieges with the outbreak of 
the ramy season, hut their plundering activities were then carried on 
more vigorously than before 

The economic effects vere varied, and may be studied broadly 
under tvo heads, firstly, the effects on the general economic life of 


1 Maharastrapuran, lines 447 461 

2 Vol I, p 395 2 p 343 

4 ‘ Several bodies of them (the Marathas) appeared again about Radha- 
nagur and Midnapur plundering those places and adjacent villages’ — Letter 
to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742 IRD (H M ) ‘The Nabob was within 

3 coss of Muxadavad the 22nd December (1745) and the Marattoes had burnt 

the Towns over agamst the Muxadavad and several villages about them ’ — 
Letter to the Court, dated 31st January, 1745 IRD (H M ) 
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all the foreign markets, particularly at the Western ports of Judda 
Mocha and Bussorah ’ 10 

Agriculture also vas not left unaffected, 11 and the prices of rice 
grains and other provisions vent up 12 The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd February 1746 * Rice 
so excessive Dear 30 seer only for a rupee, ordered the coarse not 
to he sold m the Buzar under a inaund per Rupee, land Dutj s on 
Grain and Rice taken off’ 13 About the same time the weavers at 
Balasore ‘ could get only 10 seer rice for a rupee ’, 14 and this state 
of things continued there for many rears In January 1753, Mr 
McGuire, Chief of the Company’s Factory at Bulrumgurrhy , y rote 
to the Council m Calcutta that ‘ several of the weavers y ho resided 
at Ballasore have brought their looms into the Factory, and the feu 
who remain declare they shall be obliged to throw in theirs and 
quit the place on account of the great scarcity of rice and piouisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of the Marattoes, on 
which account’ he requested the Council to send him 15 000 or 
2 000 maunds of rice on the Company s account 15 The native 
merchants were also put to gieat troubles and they y ere often 
chastised by the Compam for their failure to supply the Company’s 
investments according to previous contracts 16 

The areas affected b^ the Maratha ravages suffered also some loss 
in ready money and bullion The bank of Jagat Seth alone was 
robbed of two and a half crores the amounts of lealised ren+s were 
sometimes plundered by them on the waj of their being carried to the 
Nawab’s treasury 1T and the important market places were, once 
and again, deprived of their cash and stock 13 The ordinary people 
had to protect their lives by paying money to the Maratha soldiers 
Gangaram writes — ‘ Again and again they (the Marathas) demanded 
money of the people and poured water into the noses of some who 
failed to supply them with it, diowned others in the tank and instantly 
put many of them to death ’ 19 We cannot ignore Gangaram’s state- 

1° Ibid. , p 152 u Maharaetrapuran, lines 305 306 

12 Ibid , lines 231-241 Further details have been gn en m another mono 
graph o£ mine on ‘Markets and prices of articles in Bengal, 1740-1705 ’ 

13 Para 105, I B D ( H SI ) l* Ibid , para 67 

i J Consultations, 1st February, 17o3 

16 Letter to the Court, dated 30th November, 1740 I R D (HI) 

l" Maharaslrapuran, lines 269 270 

IS Holwell’s I H E , p 195 1 9 Maharastrapuran, lines 350 356 
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the treaty of 1752) 20 cut off an important part of the Bengal Subah, 
causing thereby a permanent loss to its revenues We must be, 
however, careful to note that Eastern Bengal was not adversely in- 
fluenced by the invasions of the Marathas, as their ravages did not 
extend so far On the contrary, the tiansportation of their wealth 
and property by the people of Western Bengal and the migration of 
many of the traders and manufacturers of that part to territories 
beyond the Ganges rather increased the prosperity of the latter, 
though this was largely discounted by the losses and disturbances 
caused by Mag and Portuguese piracies and incursions from the N 
& E by vanous hill tribes 

Thus, in the hght of these foiegoing facts, it may be asserted 
that the economic degeneration of Western Bengal began since the 
days of Ahvardi (if not earlier, from Murshid Kuli’s time) To hold 
that the misbehaviour of the Company’s servants and Gomasthas was 
alone responsible for the decline of Bengal’s manufacture and indus- 
try, and that this began immediately after Plassey, is to look at the 
thing from one end of it only Nobody will deny that their con- 
duct exercised a destructive influence on the industry and manufac- 
ture of Bengal, and that their oppression increased as a result of the 
power gained after Plassey But this also is to be admitted that 
there were already some cankers eatmg into Bengal’s economic 
vitality Her capital, manufacture and agriculture had been disturb- 
ed and had lost respectively, their original strength, purity and pro- 
ductivity, when the dreadful storm of the Maratha invasions had 
blown over her soil What the Company’s servants did was that 
they carried this bad state of things to a worse one by their unjust 
and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers and weav - 
ers 

The trade of the East India Company in Bengal also took 
temporarily a downward course The historian Orme says, ‘the 
Marattoes during the war made only one considerable depredation 
on the English trade (directly) This was m the year 1748 when 
they stopped a fleet of boats commg from Cossimbazar to Calcutta 
and plundered it of 300 bales of raw silk belonging to the Company 
But the advantages of the Euiopean commerce m general were much 


- 6 Seir ul mutaUierin, Vol II, pp 112 113, O vine’s History of the Military 
Transactions, etc , Vol II, p 44 

13 
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considering the merchants’ balances for the last year (1745), there 
‘appeared due to them exclusive of their Gurrah contract Es 
209,502 S 0, and there appeared due from them on their contract 
for Gurrah (1742) Es 10,149-12-9 ’ 34 

The Maratlias did not move from Cossirabazar till March, 1747, 
and the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factor} wrote to the Council m 
Calcutta that ‘ the Marattoes still continuing near them, makes it 
impossible to send the bales down with safety ’ 33 The resident at 
Balasore also wrote to the Council on the 25th January, 1747, that 
the encampment of Mir Habib at a distance of two miles from 
Balasore with S,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry had put an entire 
stop to the Company s investment at that Factory because ‘ all the 
workmen bad run awaj and the washermen were taken up to labour 
for Meerhalnb, so that a great deal of cloth lies read} at the 
weater’s house and cannot be dressed * M In 1751, a letter from 
CVsimbazar stated that ‘ the dearness of raw silk and silk piecegoods 
for some sear past, they find, is owing to the Mahrattas constant]} 
entering Bengal, jilundenng and burning the people s houses and 
destro} mg the Chief Aurungs from w hence the workmen have fled to 
distant parts, and not to an\ malpractice m the gentlemen there ’ 31 
In the same }ear, Mr Henr\ Ivelsal, resident at Bulrumgurrv, in- 
formed the Council that the disturbances created b} the return of 
the Marathas in that year had made him unable to purchase any 
ready monei goods as the we a\ ers or the greatest part of them had 
been obliged to abscond 3S A similar complaint was made bv Mr 
McGuire from Bulrumgurry in the }ear 1753 A D 39 

In society the influence of the Maratha myasions was 
felt in two ways — (1) on the composition of the pojnilation 
of the countr}, and (2) on the morals of the people A large 
number of people, together with their belongings, had migrated 
from Western to Eastern Bengal or to the British settlement m 


31 Letter to the Court, dated 30th No\ ember, 1740, paras 7 and 0, / R D 
(HM) 

15 Letter to the Court, dated 22nd Tebruarj, 1747, para 92, I R D (H SI ) 
30 Ibid , para 110 

it Consultations, 9th December, 1771 A D , Letter to the Court, 2nd Januarj, 
1772 A D 

“3 Letter to the Court, 7tli February, 1771 A D 
39 Consultations, 1st February, 1753 
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Gangarain that during their invasions of Bengal the Maratha 
soldiers had lost their old 17th century ideal of respect foi women 
and mdiscnminate violation was the lot of the womenfolk of the 
plundered or runaway families m the interior of the country 44 

The Maratha invasions produced three important effects on the 
Political His ton' of Bengal Firstly, it created an opportunity for 
the rise of another danger for Ahvardi and his kingdom m the shape 
of the rebellion of his Afghan Generals and their kinsmen of Behar 
These Afghan Generals had served Ahvardi with all their power 
during the first few jeais of Ins Governorship , but when his position 
was somewhat endangered as a result of the repeated attacks of the 
Maiathas, tliej demanded from him the redress of certain grievances, 
and at last broke into open rebellion and fought in conjunction with 
the Maratha invaders 45 They were actively incited and helped by 
the lenegade Mir Habib and associated Marathas Thus it may be 
said that of these two movements, the Maratha invasions and the 
Afghan rebellions — the former encouraged and indirectly hastened 
the latter, if it did not indeed create it 

Secondly, it led to the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa, 
whose history took, henceforth, a new turn under the rulers of a 
Maratha dynasty 40 We know from a number of sources 47 that the 
Marathas m Orissa weie very bad neighbours of the Company, not 
content w lthm their own territory and sometimes carrying tlieir arms 
into other parts of Bengal They pressed the Bengal Government 
and the Company with the question of chant till Orissa was con- 
quered by the English in 1803 A D 

Lastly, the ready offer of shelter by the English to some of the 
ravaged and runaway inhabitants of the plundered areas of Bengal, 
within the bounds of the Company’s settlement in Calcutta, en- 
gendered m the minds of these people a feeling of sympathy for and 
faith in the English Company The English v r ere able to raise a 

44 ‘ They capture the beautiful women and put ropes, tied with their 
thumbs, round their necks When somebody leaves one of them, she 
is immediately caught hold of by another and shout under the weight of 
consummation * Maharaslrapuran, lines 331-33G 

46 For details, vide Seir ul mutal henn and Ryaz us salatin 

46 Vide Stirling, pp 89-91, Hunter’s Orissa, Vol II, pp 30-36 Both the 
writers characterise Maratha rule in Orissa as * fatal to the welfare of the people 
and prosperity of tho country ’ 

47 Dealt with in another monograph of mine 



THE KULASEKHARAS OF KERALA 

IC Rama Pishaboti, Esq , M A , 

Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar 

Kerala has come to occupy an important place in the field of ori- 
ental research She gave to the world a number of dramas of an 
apparently new dramatic technique, which led to the postulation of 
the Bhdsa Theory, and though tins theory has now been generally 
discarded, this has no doubt ushered in a large numbei of original 
papers on the subject of what may be correctly called the Kerala- 
natal a calra Her Samskrit theatre is a subject of absorbing interest, 
for here alone if at all, are found in living form the ancient Samskrit 
stage and the indigenous type of acting 1 No less important is the 
script in u Inch the so called Bhasa’s dramas are preserved, and a 
careful study of the same is ushering in new problems of Prdkrhc 
study 2 These dramas do not exhaust her wondeiful manuscript 
wealth other works equally important are being discovered and are 
being announced Again she nas made her own contribution to the 
make up of the wonderful Samskrit literature her numerous 
works and her brilliant authors form an altogether untrod field 
for research And the history of her Samskrit literature has yet 
to be written 3 My study of the subject has suggested a few 
interesting problems of literary history, such, for instance, as the 
problems of Kulasekhara, of Vasudeva, 4 of Lilasuka and of Narayana 
There are indeed a number of other problems , but those appear to 


1 Vide my paper, ‘ Acting in Kerala’, published m the Mjthic Society 
Journal, Bangalore, Vol XII, Part II, pp 183-195 A monograph on ‘Kerala 
Theatre ’ is being sent to the Press 

2 Vide mv paper on ‘ Samskrit and Prakrit m Arya Elnttu ’, published m the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Volume V, Part II, pp 
307-11 

3 The writer gar e a course of lectures on this subject under the auspices 
of the Jladras University, end these lectures are being published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta 

4 An aspect of this is referred to in my paper ‘ Ramaka'ha — A Study’, 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol V, Part 
IV, pp 797-S01 
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so also of the dramas, 10 but the results achieved do not show that the 
final word has yet been said on the subject I feel that the conclu 
sions arrived at by the scholars who have w orked on this topic have 
been vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that they concerned 
themselves with takuig one Kulasekhara at a time and were tiying to 
introduce an interpretation v Inch was more or less demanded by 
their tlieones And secondly, they were strangers to local traditions 
These two facts have taken away much of the value of their spe 
culations 11 In this paper it is ray object not so much to give the 
final void on this topic — for tins there are not sufficient materials — 
as to show that the date of the Kulasekharas is after all not a settled 
fact, but that it is yet an open question, which deserves to be recon- 
sidered 

One Kulasekhara figures as the author of the sweet devotional 
1 yric, the Mukundamdla Regarding its authorship, there can, indeed, 
be no two opinions, for the last verse explicitly says who its author 
was 

Yasya pnyau srutidharau kavilokavlrau 
mitre dvijanmavaraparasavavabhutam I 
tenambujaksacaranambuiasatpadena 
raj hd kita krtmyam LulaseUiarena || 

Tamil scholars identify this Kulasekhara with Kulalekhara Alvar , 
for, both are Vaisnavites and have sung songs of devotion, and 
both hail from the royal family of Cera or Kerala It is not, indeed, 
inconceivable that the same poet sang songs both in Samskrit and 
Tamil, only it is not usually the case, especially m old days Again 
there has been a lot of confusion between the terms Cera and Kerala 
True it was that at one time the two terms might have been used as 
denoting the same country', for Kerala once formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom But it was not always the case, and w e know that Kerala 
is never correctly called by the term Cera after the 8th century 
Consequently, when a poet says that he hailed from the Cera roy r al 
family, it need not necessarily' mean that he was a Malayah In other 
words, convincing evidence has not so far been adduced to prove the 
identity' of Kulasekhara Alvar and the author of the devotional 


10 T ulc MM T G Sastn’s Introduction to the Dramas 

11 There is confusion in the consideration of the subject by Prof S K 
Aiyangar see page 41 of lus ‘ Early History of Vavshnavism 
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Coming to the u ork itself, one is forced to the conclusion that it 
does not come up to the high literary standard that a pious progenj 
has always been assigning to it It must be conceded that the 
work la pervaded by a natural simplicity and an intense devotion 
which are possibly unrivalled These two qualities, by themselves, 
cannot give it the high position that has been accorded to it by the 
South Indian Vaisnavites What then is the reason that has given 
it this high position ? A very interesting question no doubt The 
spiritual and temporal position of the author may be one reason. 
Possibly this Kulasekhara, we incline to think, was the first royal 
convert to the Vaisnai ite faith and the first South Indian to write a 
religious lyric in Samsknt Such a view may go a long way to 
explain the great popularity of the work and the position it occupies 
m religious literature It is interesting to note that the MuLunda- 
mala is more popular among the Vaisnavite Tamils than among 
others, probably because in it may be discerned the seeds of that 
qualified monism which it was given to Ramiinuja to expound In 
other words, this work might ha\e formed the sacred text in 
Samsknt on w'hich to propound a new school of thought If this 
view has any pretence to correctness or acceptance, the author 
of the Mulundamala is the first of the Vaisnavite Perumals who 
actively patronised the Vaisnavite faith to check Buddhism and 
laimsm in Kerala This assertion of the orthodox religion on the 
part of the Emperor led the Buddhists to mobilise their forces, and 
this in its turn led to the blooming forth of genius of Prabhakara 


per reading we have accepted, the term Parasuia means Yancr, one of the many 
\ aneties of Ambalavasis, and this would suggest that the king had two friends 
one a Brahmin and the other a Faner One difficulty may be raised against the 
interpretation, the interpretation of the term Srutidharau A Faner is not allowed 
to study the Vedas, and as such this adjectn e is inapplicable In answer we hav e 
onlj to say that we may either assume that at that time there was not this taboo or 
accept a tteea in this expression Sruti may be understood in the sense of the Vedas, 
and it could also be taken to mean music The Brahmin friend of the king was 
well i ersed in the Vedas, while the Vansr friend m music The acceptance of 
this reading would raise one more question Ha\ e Ambalavasis such a high an 
tiquitj ’ This appears to be a serious objection, but if we may take our stand on 
tradition, we may accept a sufficiently high antiquity for them, because 
our tradition makes the Yamaha poet, Vffsudev a, a Nambiar, another sect of 
Ambalavasis It will be clear from what has been said that whatever readings 
we may accept, this last verse does not give anv thing historical 
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orthodox party to mobilise their forces and tn as best as tliex could 
to check the advance of this alien religion When thej found their 
efforts unavailing, tliei invited from outside a number of scholars 
six in number, to fight tlieir Buddhistic antagonists All these were 
Bhaftas, and this is an indication that they were the disciples of 
Kumiirilla Bhatfa The result of their work was to gradually wean 
the masses from falling awai from the oitliodox fold These scholars 
met the Buddhists in argument and defeated them during the time 
of a Kulasekhara And their most eminent disciple was the famous 
Prabliakara In other v orris, this Kulasekhara appears to have 
been the first rojal convert hack to Hinduism and the first to 
activelj espouse the Hindu cause It is north while to point out 
that Prabliakara uas a Vaisnavite, and it is possible that his patron 
also was a Vaisnavite Vaisnavism probabh was then the most 
popular cult, thanks to the work of the Alvars As a result of 
the conversion of the Perunial and his ardent partialiti for Vaisna- 
vite Hinduism, his new faith, this Perumiil lavished his patronage on 
Prabliakara and Ins school and at the same time founded at least 
one temple, the temple dedicated to Sri Krsna at Trkkulagekhara- 
puram, a suburb of Cranganore, named after a Kulasekhara In 
other words, a consideration of the religious traditions of the period 
leads one to the conclusion that the new cult had three distinct 
stages the first was the conversion of the Emperor’s sympathy from 
Buddhism to Hinduism, bv coni ertmg him into an ardent Vaisna- 
vite , the second, the popularisation of the cult and the founding of 
the Vaisnavite temples, the earliest of such temples bemg apparenth 
the shrine at Trkkula^ekharapurain , and last, but not least, the 
founding of the mutt at Kumblam, a village about six miles from 
Ernakulam, for the intensive study of the Vedas and the Sastras 
The first President of this mutt was Prabliakara who acclaims a 
Kulasekhara as Ins patron and when we know that Prabliakara is 
before Sankara and not far separated from him, we feel we are more 
or less on safe ground, -when we saj that our Kulasekhara must have 
lived during the closing decades of the 7tli century and the opening 
decades of the 8th century This date is also borne out by the fact 
that sometime at this period there were come into the land some 
Buddhists from China 15 in case we assign this period to Kulasek- 


15 y%de paper referred to in. Note 14 
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Samkara, it is also reasonable to suppose that Kumanlla must have 
died before Prabhakaia, because Samkara is more wroth with Prabha- 
kara than with Kumanlla He is unsparing so far as Prabhakara is 
concerned, probably because he was as good as Ins contemporary 
and also hailed from the same gramam 10 The date of Samkara has 
been fixed with a fair degree of certainty to the close of the Stli 
century and that means we may assign Prabhakara to the opening 
years of the same century Kumanlla might have passed an ay 
about the middle of the period, and Mandana, a latter-dav disciple 
could Lave lived to become the disciple of Samkara and to live even 
after Inm, especially because the latter had but a short span of life 
The same view is still further borne out by the fact that Sakti 
bhadra, a disciple of Samkara, nas a follower of the Kumanlla 
school, and this means that he must also have been connected with 
the ongmal Bhattas vho came and introduced the Mimamsa 
Philosophy into Kerala I would, therefore, believe that Sakti- 
bhadra v as the last of the disciples of the Bhattas, v hile Prabhakara 
belonged to the first batch And this view again suggests the first 
half of the 8th century as the date of Prabhakara 

Non to sum up the Vaisnavite Perumal of Kerala, the author 
of the Mulundamala, nas the first to assert himself against the rise 
of the Buddhists he espoused the Vaisnavite cult, composed a sweet 
lync, built Vaisnavite temples and patronised the revival of Ramsknt 
studies in the land which led to the discovery of the genius of 
Prabhakara, and this Perumal must have graced the throne m the 
last decades of the 7th and the early decades of the Sth century 

Xow v e shall proceed to the consideration of the other Kula- 
sekharas Vasudeva, the author of the Yvdhisfhtra- Vijayam, men 
tions a Kulasekhara as his patron, and traditions make Lilasiika a 
contemporary of a Kulasekhara The date of Lilasuka can with 
some amount of certainty be fixed, for our traditions make him the 
contemporary of Samkara and the successor of Suresvara on the 
pontifical throne at Tekke Madham at Tnchur In other words, he 
may be assigned to the latter half of the 8th century The opening 


1° Gramam means a Unitary Brahmin Colony There were onginalh 64 
such gramams in Kerala, 32 in Malanad and 32 m Tulunad, and e\ erv Namputin 
must belong to one or other of the first 32 gramams One such gramam is 
Panniyur gramam, and both Prabhakara and Samkara belong to this gramam 
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mg from the 10th to the 12th century The 10th century-and 
after view w as first suggested by the late lamented MM G Sastri 
and this view has gamed strength b 3 r the acceptance of the same by 
Prof Keith 19 In the light of the internal evidence furnished by the 
works themselves, this date cannot be accepted, and, not only that, 
MM Sastn’s date has no conclusive arguments to support it, except 
his fondness for his own Bhasa theory 

* From the prologue of Kulasekhara’s dramas it will be found 
that the poets then familiar and popular m Kerala were Sudraka, 
Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandin, 20 while the poets Bhasa, Bhava- 
bhuti and Saktibhadra were unknown to him The absence of refer- 
ence to Bhasa is inexcusable, if his works were known to him, and 
these works were popular on our stage In view of the reference to 
Dandin and Harsa, the absence of reference to Bhavabhuti gives us 
the latest limit to the date of this author, all the more so because 
there was some sort of intellectual intercourse between the North 
and the South of India after the time of Samkara Similarly the 
absence of all reference to Saktibhadra gives us the earliest limit 
Saktibhadra indirectly claims that he was the first South Indian to 
write a Samskrit drama, and his drama Cudamani has been very 
popular on our stage If Kulasekhara lived after the time of Sakti- 
bhadra, surely he should have referred to the first Samskrit drama- 
tist of Kerala — a dramatist not the least important, even when we 
regard him from the purely aesthetic point of view This absence of 
reference to him can therefore, mean only one thing, namely that 
Kulasekhara hved before Saktibhadra became well known It is also 
very strange that Saktibhadra should have suggested that he was 
the first South Indian dramatist if Kulasekhara had hved before him. 
Himself a Malayak, he could not have said thus, if, when he wrote 
his drama, the dramas of Kulasekhara were popular The only 
possible method of reconciling the two positions would be to assume 
that the two dramatists were contemporaries, Kulasekhara older and 
Saktibhadra younger And they may have written their dramas 
almost at the same time Possibly Saktibhadra, being diffident of 
his own merits, did not care to announce his work that had to be 

19 I H Q A reply to Prof Keith (Vide Note 6) The date of the dramatist 
is discussed m detail in that paper 

29 The context suggests that Dandin is a dramatist — a new piece of 
information 
14 



NEW LIGHT ON THE GUPTA ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
—THE SIGNIFICANCE AND APPLICATION OF THE TERM 

KUMARAMATYA 

Dr U N Ghoshal, M A , PhD, 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

Of the administrative terms met with for the first time m the 
records of the Gupta Emperors, that of Kumdrdmdtya is one of the 
most important It has been usually interpreted to mean ‘ min ister 
of the Crown Prince \ ' although there has been forthcoming 2 
another explanation of it as 1 one who has been m the service of 
the king from the time when he was a boy ’ Both these explanations 
are etymologically correct, the former evidently takmg the term to 
be a tatpuritsa compound, while the latter understands it as a 
karamadliaraya, and is supported by the parallel from Kumaradhyd- 
paka (Monier-Wilhams’s Diet, 1909, sv) meaning ‘ a teacher while 
still a youth ’ The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural but is historically the only correct one, as the title rdydmdca 
(Sans rajamatya) is found already m the records of the Satavahana 
period m Western India 3 But whatever the etymological or 
historical origin of the term might have been, its true import 
m the Gupta administrative system can only be understood m 
the light of the context in which it occurs m the documents 
of this period In the Allahabad pdlar inscription of Samudragupta 4 
the prasasti is said to have been composed by Harisena, the 
sandhivigrahika kumdrdmatya and mahadandandyaha, who was a 


1 Cf Fleet (CII, III, p 16n), ‘ Councillor of the Crown Prince ’ , Bloch (A S R , 
1903 4,p 103), ‘ Prince s Minister’, Marshall (A S R , 1911 12, p 32), ‘ Councillor of 
the heir apparent ’ , Beni Prasad {The State in Ancient India, p 296), ‘ minister 
of the Prmce viceroy ’ It is unnecessary to take serious notice of Prof Bhandar 
tar’s tr (El, XI, p 176n) as ‘ the princes, the noble lords’ 

2 Bloch in El, X, p 50 

3 Cf the Xasik Cave inscription (El, VIII, S, No 19) recording a donation by 
the daughter of a rayamaca 

* Fleet, CII, III, No 1 The words in the original are elac ca / aiyam esha 
meva bhaUaralapadiinam dasasya samipapansarppan anugrah onmihta match — 
sandlnvigrahika-lumaramatya mahadandanuyala-Hansenasya 
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Bloch’s descriptive list of these seals 1 No 20 (represented bv two 
specimens) reads — 

‘ TirabhuLtij-upa n L adhilaranasya ’ 
while No 22 (of which there are six specimens) reads — 

* Tira-Lumdramaty adlnlarana ’ 

On the analogy of the Damodarpur plates Nos I and II above- 
mentioned we may take them to refer respectively to the upanla m 
charge of the Tirabhukti province and the Lumardmatya stationed 
at the district head quarters called Tira Of a somewhat peculiar 
character is the seal No 200 m Spooner’s descriptive list of clay 
seals discovered by him subsequently at Basarh 2 On it are written 
in characters of the 4th or 5th century A C the w ords — 

Vaisallndma Lnnde LumdramatyddlnLaranasya 

This may be translated as ‘ of the office of the Lumardmatya at 
the Kunda called Vaigali ’, but of the place indicated by the phrase 
Vaisallndma Lunda we cannot form any idea 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the legends 
on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of Ins excavations 
at Basarh In Bloch’s classified list to which reference has been 
made above Nos 4, 5 and probably 9 bear the legend — 

‘ Yuvardja pddiya Icumdrdmaty ddhilarana’ , 
and Nos 6 and 7 have — 

‘ Sri -yuvardja bhattdrala-pddlya Lumdrdmaty-ddhikarnasya ’ 
while No S reads — 

‘ Sri paramabhaltdraLa pddiya Lumdrdmdty ddhilarana ’ 3 

These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows — 

* His Highness, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers 
‘ (Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja and Bhattaraba, 
the Clnef of Princes’ Ministers ’ and ‘ His Highness, the illustrious 
Paramabhattaraka , the Chief of Princes’ Ministers ’ These versions 
are contrary to the rules of grammatical construction and the 
accepted meanmgs of the terms m question Adhilarana is a well- 
known term meaning a Court of Justice or an office and is not 

i A S R , 1003 4, p 109 *ASR, 1913 14, p 134 

3 Op cit , pp 107 S 
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now considering 7 Probably the clue is furnished hi the inscription 
on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall at Bhita 
in 1911-12, 1 which reads — 

Mahasiapati mahadandanayaka- YisnuraJ sita-padanudhydta- 
kumdramaty adhif aranasya 

The term padanudhyata is regularly used m the Ancient Indian 
inscriptions to indicate the relation of a feudatory or an official 
to his suzerain, or that of a son or younger brother to his superior 2 
As in this case the first sense is out of the question and the second 
is improbable We have to apply the last meaning Thus the 
whole inscription would probably mean that the humaramatya m 
question was the son of Yisnuraksita, the Chief Cavahy Officer and 
Commander in chief Evidently the kumardmatya thought his office 
to be so unimportant that he preferred to be known even m his 
official capacity by his relationship to his father who held a dis- 
tinguished position If this argument has any weight, it follows 
that the legends Yuiaraja pddiy a -kumdrdmatyadh.il arana and the 
like on the Basarh seals refer similar!} to the kumdrdmatyas who 
were related probably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the 
Emperor 

A few references in the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the apphcation of the term kumdra- 
malya in the period of decline and fall of the Gupta Empire The 

232 GE 

Ainauna plate of the Maharaja Nandana of 3 mtroduces us 

551-2 A C 

to a prince who styles himself deia guru-paddmidhydta himdramdtya 
The omission of all references to the name of the paramount sover- 
eign shows that m the find spot of the inscription (comprised within 
the modern Gaya district) he reigned practically as an independent 
sovereign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that like the Eawab Viziers of Oudh 
during the decline of the Mughal Empire, he retained the official 
title which had belonged to his ancestors under the Gupta Em- 
perors More significant, still, is the evidence of the record of 
Lokanatha, who reigned m East Bengal m the latter half of the 
set enth century A C probably as a feudatory of the later Guptas 4 


1 ASE, 1911-12, p 52 2 Of Fleet CII, III, p 17 n 2 

3 El, X, 12 4 El, XV, 19 
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(A Summary ) 
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There are a number of stanzas in the Sangam norlcs which men- 
tion a class of people known as the Kosar who were lovers of truth 
and justice The term Kosar admits of different interpretations and 
if it could mean a tribe it is likely that it was a foreign tribe different 
from the Tamils Various conjectures have been made m this direc 
tion The Kosar have been identified with the Yavanas or the 
Greeks, the Kushans, the Satpute families of several castes near 
Poona, the Pallavas of Kanci, the Sathiamangalam Tamil Brahmans 
known as Brhat carana, the Vadugar, consisting of Telugus, Kanna 
das and Tulus, the Kongus and the Gangas and so on There is still 
further interpretation that there were different classes of the Kosar 
Yet another ingenious explanation is that it refers to titles of offices 
like judges, commanders of the army, etc The same vagueness attends 
the location of the territory occupied by their kingdom 

A re examination of the \v hole question show s that the Kosar 
whatever be their origin, became Tamikzed m course of time by 
marriage and other alliances with the three Tamd kingdoms, the 
Cola, Cera and the Pandya These three kingdoms find distinct 
mention m the TolUippiyam , the earliest extant work of the Tamils 
From this it is evident that the K 6 Sam ad u did not exist in the time 
of Tolkappiyanar Later on, in connection with the dedication of the 
temple to Pattmidcvi, the epic Silappadilaram mentions the kings of 
the five kingdoms who erected temples and celebrated festivals in her 
honour These kingdoms are the Pandya, Cola, Kerala, Kongu and 
Ceylon It is interesting to compare these with those in the inscrip 
iions of As oka According to the latter, five independent kingdoms 
existed on the southern frontier of the Mauryan Empire These are 
the Pandya, Cola, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparm We 
easily identify the Keralaputras with the Ceras, and the Tamraparm 
with Ceylon What is left is the Satyaputras and we have to take it 
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THE NEED FOR MUSEUMS OF ART IN INDIA 
Ajit Ghose, M A 

Remarkable growth of Museums of Art in the present century 

The remarkable growth of new museums has been one of the out- 
standing features in the cultural life of the nations of the west m the 
present century Indeed the development of museums m Europe and 
America can be truly said to have been phenomenal Although m 
England the movement has made good progress, that country has 
been outstripped by both Germany and the United States For Ger- 
many, that land of museums, it has been claimed that judged by the 
number and variety of its museums, it stands at the head of all 
countries of the world As regards museums of art, from personal 
experience I can say that those who visit the United States cannot 
fail to be struck by the amazing number of its museums Every city 
seems to have its museum and not mfrequently there are several 
Instances are not rare where people of culture m other countries- 
know the name of a city only through its being associated with some 
great art museum When recently the Director of the British 
Museum wrote that America has nearly a thousand museums, the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of New York gently took him 
to task by saying that the number was not quite a thousand but in 
effect he said that it was something very near it 

Reasons for the development of the Museum idea in the United States 

During a recent visit to America I nas vividly impressed not 
only by the number of the museums of art, but by the imposing digm 
ty of the buildings m w hich they are housed, the magnificent collections 
they enshrine and which are being added to from day to day and 
week to week, the efficient organisations which foster them and 
above all the marvellous public spirit to which they owe not merel\ 
them origin but their wonderful vitality and I often asked myself - 
What is the reason for this remarkable spread of the museum idea m 
this great free country 2 The answer is It is the recognition by the 
most progressive people of the world at the present day that mu- 
seums are a great force m the life of the nation — a powerful factor in 
its cultural uplift I have been saddened by the reflection that this 
idea has not yet been realised in this land of ours 
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museum by gift from its owner In England, too, a ven great deal 
has been done for museums, even from the earliest days of such insti- 
tutions, by private benefactors 

What the Metropolitan Museum of Art has aclneicd 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, the President of the Mu- 
seums Association of Great Britain sent a congratulatory message in 
the course of which he said ‘ The remarkable achievements of the 
Metropolitan Museum, its marvellous growth, and the high value of 
its educational work are known to the whole world , the support which 
it has received from the citizens of Xew York and other benefactors 
has excited the admiration and envy of kindred institutions m other 
countries , the magnificence of its collections is only equalled by the 
abundant use which is made of these treasures We realise that the 
enterprise and activity of its officers and staff have enabled the collec 
tions to exert a profound influence in the intellectual development 
of the great city to winch it belongs ’ These are high words of praise, 
which, however, do no more than set out truthfully what the Metro 
politan Museum stands for and the support it receives from the en- 
lightened citizens of New York When will any of our Indian mu- 
seums be worthy of receiving a similar tribute 7 Yet sixt\ \ ears ago 
when this great institution was founded it took two \ear« to collect 
$250,000 with which to make a start To dat the cost of admini 
stration alone of the Metropolitan Museum isoier $1,030 472 annual 
ly and it has a yearly income of over $500,000 consecrated solely to 
purchases It receives a civic grant of $479,112, it realises m sub 
scnptions from its members $140,960 and from the sale of pubJica 
tions, including photographs and casts, and from fees received for 
various services $73 802 05 

What public spirit can accomplish shoun by the Boston Museum 

Although the Metropolitan Museum receives a handsome contn 
bution from the city budget, all museums in the United States are 
not equally fortunate The second largest museum for example, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, receives no grant from civic funds 
Yet the Boston Museum levies no toll on the public in the shape of 
entrance fees as some of the continental museums do — the Louvre for 
instance A little over a decade ago, the President of the Boston 
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ducmg it here ‘ In a complete scheme of University studies, the 
history of the Fine Arts m their relation to social progress, to gener- 
al culture, and to literature, should find a place, not only because 
architecture, sculpture and painting have been, ne\t to literature, the 
most important modes of expression of the sentiments, beliefs and 
opinions of men, but also because they afford evidence, often in a 
more striking and direct manner than literature itself, of the moral 
temper and intellectual culture of the various races by whom they 
have been practised, and thus become the most effective aids to the 
proper understanding of history We need to quicken the 

sense of connection between the present generation and the past , to 
develop the conviction that culture is but the name for that mhen 
tance, alike material and moral, that u e have received from oui pre 
decessors and which ue are to tiansmit with such addition as we can 
make to it, to our successors ’ The importance of the museum as a 
factor m education has been recognised by many well known universi- 
ties In associating with themselves museums As notable examples of 
university museums, the great museum of Pennsylvania University' 
at Philadelphia and the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, Mass , 
may be cited Of the latter it has been said ‘ The building is more 
than a museum , lectures, research, drawing, painting, all the varied 
functions of the Department of Fine Arts of Harvard University' 
are ‘ carried on within it The controlling desire is to have represen- 
tative works of art immediately available for study and this aim has 
been achieved in method and material 

Our present day' education in India has made us even moie 
materialistic than the vest We ha\e eyes only for our narrow 
material wants The spiritual side of our nature has become dulled 
This was strikingly shown in the course of a debate m the U P 
Legislative Council in 1927 on a motion to establish an Art Gallery in 
Lucknow, when the argument advanced against it that carried most 
weight was that it was an unnecessary luxury The west, however, 
has nov been convinced that art galleries and museums far from 
being luxuries are as necessary as colleges and universities for na 
tional uplift Truly has it been said that ‘ on every occasion the 
effect of a proposed measure on the soul and spirit must be taken 
into account as well as the effect on the purse 1 


15 
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The museum of art is the greater university to -which w e pass through 
the portals of our schools and colleges to find that ‘ ]oy and inspira- 
tion which only heauty can give ’, and which will guide ns on our way 
to the fuller life of useful citizens of the world Art has a human 
interest for all It is not something which one goes to satisfy a 
curiosity by looking at it is something to be absorbed into one’s 
daily life It is the connection between art and life which should be 
brought home to everyone The aim of every museum of art. should 
be not to segregate art w ithin its walls but ‘ to distribute art 
through life ’ 

Museum put poses 

In the present conception of museum purposes what is of para 
mount interest is service to the community as opposed to the old 
conception that the raison d’etre of museums was the preservation 
and exhibition of objects Unfortunately it is the latter new which 
seems to be the only point of view from which museum officials in 
India regard their ehaige That is the point of view which the two 
Museums Conferences, held in India m 1907 and 1911, show and cer- 
tainly there have been no changes noticeable m museum methods m 
this country smce Such an attitude is out of date m the \ est The 
museum curator regards himself as a servant of the public — a servant 
who can make a great contribution to the educational and intellect- 
ual life of the nation. Not only can he help the scholar and 
artist, as he probably often does, but he can add an mch to the 
height of the man in the street by making him feel an interest m 
thmgs which he could not comprehend although they excited his 
curiosity — making him desire to know, and perhaps awakened a far 
away response in the sense of beauty latent in his soul And when 
these thmgs shall teach him that beauty is his heritage, they will add 
to his dignity, not only as a thinking being but as a self-respectmg 
unit m the nation, for a museum of art is a historical record of the 
achievements of the nation It will teach him as well to respect 
other nations through a know ledge of their achievements Thus the 
museum w ill cease to be merely a place for relaxation and amusement 
and will become a powerful humanising influence In this connection 
the dictum of a great museum authority that ‘ Ever}* form of instruc- 
tion or expenence w hich teaches men to link their lives with the past 
makes for stabihty and ordered progress ’, might be commended to 
the notice of politicians and statesmen 
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dignified by the name of museum of art None of the old established 
museums was intended to be, nor is in fact, a museum of art The 
Madras Museum has a fine collection of South Indian sculptures 
and bionzes, but otherwise it can lay no claim to be a museum of 
art The Lucknow Museum is in the same position with its im- 
portant collection of Mathura sculptures The collection of sculp- 
tures of the Lahore Museum is confined to Gandhara, it has an 
art section with a good collection of Kangra paintings The Prince 
of Wales Museum of Bombay would have made a promising art 
museum, notwithstanding its poor collection of Indian paintings — 
poor as regards quality — if it had not attempted to be a natural 
history museum as well Among all the museums in India the 
archeological collection of the Indian Museum m Calcutta is alone 
fairly representative and is of aesthetic importance At the same 
time its collection of old Indian paintings, though not fully represen- 
tative, is, thanks to Havell, rich in its Moghul section and, thanks to 
Percy Brown, it lias also a fine collection of Kangra paintings Its 
industrial art section, which is so overcrowded that there is no proper 
display, has some very choice examples of Indian Art But, however 
fine the collections may be, they are still capable of very considerable 
expansion even for a museum devoted to India alone, whereas to 
grow into a great museum of art the collections should embrace 
every country Our museums, which are mostly combined museums 
of Indian art, ethnology and natural history, have with their meagre 
funds attempted to do too much and have succeeded m doing but 
little For the most part they are ill-organised and under-staffed 
They have the slenderest funds for fresh acquisitions and they have 
no space for expansion As I have already said the great potentiali- 
ties of museums m the field of educational and cultural uplift have 
been very imperfectly, if at all, understood 

Loss to India caused by absence of Museums of Art 
If there had been a single great museum of art in India func- 
tioning in accordance with western conceptions of the aim and scope 
of museums of art, many treasures would never have been irre- 
vocably lost to this country If } ou want to admire the finest 
Amaravati sculptures you must visit the British Museum , if you 
want to see the greatest Gupta bron/e, you must go to Birmingham , 
so also if you v ant to see the wonderful miniatures of the Buddhist 
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been designated the ‘ pyramidal type ’ has been suggested as the 
type of museum budding for the future It has been thus described 
‘ This would be a building offering practically' unlimited basement 
stoiage space with quantities of material readily accessible to every- 
one a ground floor devoted wholly to reserve exhibitions of 
collections and to studies , and a main floor, consisting of galleries 
giving emphasis to smgle objects or groups of fine small objects, with 
all the space they need In such a museum the building itself 
might be limited to any size deemed the reasonable maximum 
without prejudice to the increase of the collections All its contents 
would iemarn visible those (permanently or temporarily) of most 
importance on exhibition those (permanently or temporarily ) of 
secondary importance in the reserves , and an increasing number m 
accessible storage rooms Growth might take place indefinitely by 
the removal of objects from exhibits to reserves and then to storage ’ 

Principle of selection for Museums 

As regards the guiding principle in the selection of museum 
specimens, it is vide range with high quality and not quantity 
This cardinal principle is consistently observed by museum officials 
m the west now 

Museum Officials 

A word must be said as to the type of men who should be the 
heads of museums, who are to build up their collections and who 
are to make the influence of the museums under their charge felt 
in the community Art scholarship is rare in India but still there 
are ait scholars available and it is these men, and they must be men 
of wide sympathies, who should have the direction of museums of 
art Bat their hands must not be tied they must enjoy consider- 
able freedom of initiative Such men can easdy tram their staffs 
on right lines In this connection I will recall the observation of Sir 
William Flower, to whose term of office as Director the British 
Museum owed a great deal, that ‘ a museum depends for its success 
not on its buildings, not on its cases, and not on its exhibits, but 
on its curator ’ Intimate contact with art not only of India but 
of all other countries will be possible m museums of art properly 
organised by directors of the type postulated and who can gainsay 
that such intimate contact is urgently needed and will be a power 
for good 2 



A FEW HINDU MINIATURE-PAINTERS OF THE 18th AND 
19th CENTURIES 

Mohammad Abdullah Chughtai 

Mmiature painting means illustrations m the manuscripts or 
other literary compilations, m hich specially in Persia and India n ere 
first adopted by Mohannnadans m their books The Mohammadans 
were next to Chinese who prepared paper and used it for pieserving 
their writings The Muslim artists who used to lllustiate the MSS 
possessed many qualifications They were cahgraphists, guilders, 
painters, binders, etc , as it can be testified m the most early records 
of Mussulmans’ Al Fahciat, etc Moreover, we should be thankful to 
the European scholars w ho have afforded us a lot of compilations m 
the current century bearing ample informations in this respect 

As regards indigenous Indian Art and Literature we find its 
traces m the ancient fresco paintmgs and in the form of stone 
inscriptions or writings on palm leaves These have never been 
surpassed m their excellence from the point of art, but we do not find 
any trace of any mmiature painting m India before the advent of 
Islam At the beginning of the Moghal Empire m India under 
Akbar, the Hindus had a hand in official affairs through his niter- 
communal policy which afforded them ample opportunity of obtaining 
best advantage of the Islamic culture Minch the Mohammadans bad 
brought with them, specially in Art and Literature Thus a Hindu 
coterie achieved prominence 

In the case of the art of painting we find many Hindu names 
among the artists employed m preparing the Persian manuscript of 
‘Amir Hamza * under the guidance of Mir Sayyad Ah of Tabrez 
Judai and Khawja Abdus Samad. of Shiraz who were the commis- 
sioned Persian artists for the special purpose at the court of 
Humayun As the author of Mathur ul- Umra says in the account of 
the famous story-teller Darbar Khan (Vol II, p 3) ‘to illustrate 
the Romance of Amir Hamza fifty artists of the Behzad school m ere 
employed under the guidance of Khawaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz 
and Mir Sayyad Ah of Tabrez Judai’ This pioneer v ork of art 
began in the reign of Humayun and was completed in the reign of 
Akbar Its full description is given in many contemporary records 
( Oriental College, Lahore, Mag , 1925) A long list of the court artists 
of Akbai is provided in Ain i Alban which includes both Hindus 
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doing then - level best to link up old Fresco paintings of Indian caves 
with the present newly founded Rajput school, through Jam nnma 
ture paintmgs found in the Gujrati MSS of the loth and 16th centuries, 
which seems to be ven ridiculous Had it been based on some sound 
definite bases we would certainly have gladly admitted its usefulness 
It has no connection either in the tradition or technique or spirit 
of the art of Ajanta 

The great authorities on Eastern Art, such as Dr F E Martin 
Blochet, Migeon, Sakesian Bey, Mr Sarkar, etc , have unanimously 
disapproved it I quote here the opinions of Martin, Sarkar, and 
Sakesian Bey which are, I think, quite sufficiently convincing — 

Di Martin says — ‘ The Bajput attribution has been exploited 
during the last few years and particularity In amateurs who have 
never seen a miniature of the great Indian period Some writers on 
Indian art declare them to belong to the Bajput school and that 
the\ represent the genuine Indian Art descended directly from the 
art of the masters of Ajanta It is a coincidence that these 
miniatures were first painted just at the period when European 
travellers, especially English travellers, went to India It is 
specially m these decadent pictures that one recognises the different 
manner in which landscapes were represented by Persian and Indian 
artists ’ (The Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turley, p 88 ) 

Mr Sarlar says — ‘ What Dr Coomarswamj calls the Rajput 
school of painting is not an indigenous Hindu product, nor has it any 
national connection with Bajputana ’ ( Studies m Mughal India by 

Sarkar, p 292 ) 

Sakesian Bey says — ‘ It is not to be forgotten that the art of paint- 
ing on paper has been introduced into India by the Persian artists 
in the service of Timurede conquerors, that the first production m the 
Mughal school were the Persian works transposed in a new form and 
that the art of miniature of the Bajput does not seem to have existed 
in India before the Grand Mughals It is indeed strange that one 
should not recognise m this national school that which one would 
ascribe to the Frescoes of Ajanta, a work anterior to the 16th and 
perhaps even of the 17tli century The types and costumes, and 
religious manners should have inevitable affinities but nothing 
appears to be less certain than the derivation of the Rajput minia- 
tures from the Frescoes of Ajanta which are remote irom each other 
by a thousand years ’ (La Miniature Persane. Introduction, p X ) 
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a little further, I can find out other points like these, but I contend 
on these bare Islamic signs which is a proof sufficient to say that the 
"Miniature painting produced m India was thoroughly influenced 
by the Mohaminadans 

Mr X C Mehta has referred to a unique Gujrati MS of T asanta 
J a scroll on cloth, dated 1451 A D (m his book ‘ The Studies of 

Indian Painting ’, Chapter II) which has 79 paintings, a form of 
Mural-painting w Inch was prepared during the reign of Ahmed Shah 
Kutub ucl-dinofGujrat(S55 863 A H =1451 145S A D ) Mr Mehta 
is himself mistaken here m pointing out the oversight of the scribe of 
the MS referred to, who is perfectly right as regards the dates of the 
reign of Kutub ud dm Mr Mehta has shoun m it some prominent 
and dominant points of Islamic culture, which I have noted above m 
the Jam paintings of the Lahore Museum Though this MS has 
been prepared after one and a half centuries of the Mushm rule 
established in Gujrat, yet we find that Musalmans had influenced 
deeply the life of the people of Gujrat, which is evident m their 
specimens of art But Mr Mehta says that at that time Bebzad the 
renowned artist of Persia was not present, l e Persian painting was 
not m existence How funny it is I attribute it to the weakness 
of Mr Mehta s knowledge of Islamic Art Mr Mehta should be 
aware of the fact that we have still m existence the Persian illus- 
trated MSS even of the eleventh century — rather earlier than it 
I think the study of Martin’s, Blochet’s and of others’ works will 
reveal everything to Mr Mehta This is wholly the fault of the 
Mohammadans who never troubled to divert their attention towards 
it The Europeans alone have done something with respect to the 
authenticity of the Islamic Art itself which struck them from time to 
time It will also be of an immense interest to y r ou that my dear 
friend, Mr Apt Ghose of Calcutta, a great collector of the day, very 
kmdly r showed me his unique MS of Behari Lai’s Satsaiym, illustrated 
by Sheikh Asanullah, written for Jagat Singh and compiled on 
Friday, the 5th day of the dark foitmght m Baisakh, 1741=about 
1680 A D This is the reason why the Mohammadans are regarded 
pioneers m miniature painting in India , they alone were the artists 
who taught it to their neighbours 

All the writers admit the direct influence of Mughal painting on 
the Rajput painting, which they regard as an obligation towards 
us on their part I think they should say as Mr Migeon says — 
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Main Sidh — Nikka — Ram Lai— Pandit Sew — Gohu— Shai- 
vaites — Manku — Cliaitu — Khusliahl — Kama — The portraits of all 
these artists can be seen in the Lahore Central Museum Gallen 

Gouhar Su’hac whose two best specimens of work are found 
m the unique collection of Mr Chughtai, the famous artist of world 
mde repute These are the finest specimens of Indian painting 
of the period He generally signs m Persian character m shakasta 
hand (Sakht Gauhar Suhae, 1 e by Gauhar Suhae on the back of the 
pictures I am trying to compile a separate monograph about the 
characteristics of the style of this artist 

Sham Dass — Chandar Cbalatar — Shisham Chalya — Whose 
specimens of work I lme seen m the rare and fine collection of 
Prof Agha Haider Hassan of Nuam College, Hyderabad, Deccan 
Raj Ear C ha ran Dass, lihom Mr Ghose, Calcutta, prefers to 
Mola Ram as regards technique and says the illustrations of Lila 
Gobmda are attributed to lum (Rup Lclha) Mr Ghose has ventured 
to give some new names to some extent from his most valuable 
collections 

Saju, referred to In Mr Ghose, who paints a scene in Han Hath 
illustrations 

Ram Daijal and Kapur Smgli of Amritsar who used to paint 
snake charmer and kanphata jogi which is also referred to In 
Air Smith 

Kanuar Bichitra Shah (Mehta’s books, p 56) 

Mehra Cliand of the 18th century guessed from the seal of 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi, 1211 A H =1796 A D being found on the 
back of the picture (Kohenel, p 126) 

Sahib Ram — Muhundi Lai ( Rnpam No 37) 

BJnma — (Cat — Exhibition of Indian painting, Oriental Art 
Society, 1930, No 158) 

At the end, I request the audience to favour me by adding new 
names to those given here 



A NEW SPECIMEN OF SURYA FROM VARENDRA 
(Mdrtanda Bhairava ) 

Kshttish Chaxdra Sarkar, M A , B L , 

Varendra It eh ear cli Society, It aj din hi 

Among many interesting specimens of sculpture deposited in the 
.Museum of the Rajshalu Varendra Researcli Society, the attention 
of the seholais is drawn to a unique specimen recently acquired by 
this institution (through the joint efforts of Messrs Santosh Kumar 
Mukherjee and Dwijendra Kumar Chakravarti) The image undei 
review has been recovered from a locality in the land of Vaiendra 
It is a sculpture in high lelief on a stone slab measuring 3' X 1' fA' 
almost in a fair state of preservation with slight mutilations The 
two forearms which held the lotus stalk are knocked off The face 
of the main figure and the crown both have undergone slight 
mutilations 

The lower portion of the image is quite compatible with the image 
of a Sun god commonly met with m the museums But the middle 
and upper portion of the image m question exhibit peculiar character- 
istics rarely found m such images of Sun-god hitherto discovered 
The pecuhai characteristics noticeable m this image, are that it is 
three faced, three eyed with jatdmuLula and six existing arms with 
'prctharanas or distinctive emblems in each hand From the broken 
off stumps of the arms it is presumed that the image was originally 
ten-handed The numbei of arms with the corresponding attributes 
in them and the representation of three faces only have made the 
type of this image a little complex Because the representation 
of five faces w ould be more m conformity with ten hands than the 
depiction of three or four faces (assuming one uncarved at the back) 
m it In its left hands the image holds a serpent ( nagapasa 7 ) a 
damaru drum, a Laumudl oi nilotpala and a full-blown lotus and 
again in the right hands it holds a Uiatvdnga, a trident, a iaJ ti and 
a full blown lotus 

The image has a pointed nimbus with a LlrtimuLha at the top 
and two flying figures of Vidyadharas on two sides of it At the 
back it shows three lines of flames tapering towards the top and 
some lines of flames are also visible m the middle It is richly 
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and bad deeds of tbe people as Vidliata Purusa But he is commonly 
known as Pingala On the left of the image again stands a figure 
gmsping the handle of a sword 1 

There are again two female figures holdmg the fly whisks m 
their hands These are probably two of tbe four consorts of the 
Sun god, vi -5 Rajiil Suvatna, Suvarcasii and Ckaya On a padma 
pllha in front of the main image stands Goddess Earth — Prthivi 
or according to the Bhansya Pinana, Mahasveta In front of this 
again is lepiesented the thighless (an ura) Aiuna with wmgs and 
raised up locks of hair like those of his brother Garuda, driving 
a hexagonal (tadasra) chariot riding on a malara- head (chariot of 
Surya being Alakaradhvaja) The pedestal is carved with seien 
horses which mat symbolise the seven rays of the sun or the 
spectrum Sun a is also supposed to he the manifest form of the 
three vedas and as such the seven rays are accoidmglj interpreted 
to be the seven metres or chandas of the vedas The set en metres 
are Gayatri, Bihati Usnlk, Jagati, Anustubh, Pankti and Tnstubh 
( Kurma Purdna) 

The images of the Sun god hitherto discovered m Bengal are 
more or less alike in then essential features, but this image diffeis 
m respect of the number of faces, hands and praharanas or symbols 
m the hands 

Two types of Sun-gods are generally described m Sanskrit 
literature According to the dhyaua, refened to m the Yisnudhai 
mottara, the Surya has been described as — 
wprasr vparc i 

fyvisrg w’rfir n 

Another type has been described m Visvakarma silpa — 

wira mBrryfS? i 




l In the Bb.ax.xtya Purana, it is stated that Surya began to bum the 
■'Lauras with his heat The latter thereupon attacked Surya The gods then 
felt bound to help Surya and with this object thej placed Skanda or Danda, the 
Punisher of the wicked m the uimerse on the left and Agni which obtained the 
name Pingala on the right 
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The pitha -mantra suggests that there ma.y be a composite form 
of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya and the dhyana referred to 
above also points out that such images should be provided with the 
piaharnnas or attributes, viz Ihatianga, padma, calm, salti, 
pu^a mu, aliamald and kapdla And that they should be four 
ficed (ted a vaklrabhirama), and trinayana or three eyed Now this 
image conforms to the above description in having Ihatianga, 
padma , saJti , and pdsa (naqapdsa' 1 ) in the form of a serpent or 
‘ Narpendu ’ ( 7 ) and the foui hands being broken off it is very 
difficult to suggest if all the other attributes or some of the following, 
viz calm, s) m, aksamala and 1 apala were also exhibited befitting 
the symbols of Vi?nu Brahma and all the praharanas of Siva or 
Bhauava As legards the Ye. da val (ra 01 four faces it ma^ be 
presumed that the fourth one being at the back need not have been 
can ed out as it would not be quite visible On the other hand even 
in the absence of that face repiesentmg a particular deity his peculiar 
symbols on the hands might have indicated Ins presence if all the 
hands v, eie in a state of peifect preservation The lowermost hands, 
however, might have been in abhaya and varada mudra m confor 
mi tv with the following dhyana of Surya — 

An image from Chidambaram (fig 144, South Indian Image* 
of Gods and Goddesses) evidently represents a type of Surya with 
three faces probably representing Surya as composed of Brahma, 
Mahesvara and Visnu though the symbols held in the hands do not 
ekarlv mdi ate the same Two of the fore hands have been repre- 
sented as one in tarada and the othei m abhaya pose It may be 
noted, however, that some worship the orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma, the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as Siva, the 
destroyei and some legard the setting Sun as Visnu the protector 

Rai Bahadur Hirala' in an article m the Indian Antiquary, 191b 
‘On Tnmuitis in Bundelkhand’ has tried to bring out the solar 
character of a thiee headed figure of Surya simdar to the one 
mentioned above Unfortunately the hands of the image are all 
broken off The image under consideration is a little different, how 
ever, from the Chidambaram or Bundelkhand type of Surya in some 
details specially m respect of a bearded and fiercely looking face of a 
Bhairava I am inclined to say, therefore, that the present image 
may represent a type of ‘ Martanda Bhairava ’ according to the 
dhyana mentioned m the Saiada-tilaJ a with minor variations 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS " 

Gentlemen, 

You have confeired upon me a signal honour by granting 
me an opportunity to address such a noble assembly of scholars I 
fail to understand why you have chosen my humble self to shoulder 
this heavy responsibility when there are undoubtedly many persons 
who are better fitted for the task For the last thirteen years I have 
been confined to the boundaries of my house, a victim of heart 
troubles, neivous debility, Asthma and the Bright’s Disease In spite 
of the sincerity and earnestness of mi 7 desire I have not been able to 
do full justice to the task to which you have called me, on account of 
the deplorable state of my health Hence you will notice many 
drawbacks and shoitcommgs for which I crave your indulgence 

It is my purpose to day to invite the attention of Oriental 
Scholars to some points connected with the subjects of the Inshtu 
tion of Caste and Antiquities of Bengal 

Certain persons hold the view that Bengal is not a very old 
country and that she cannot boast of an ancient civilization In the 
Dhaimasiitia of Baudhayana even travellers are required to perform 
the rituals of ‘ Punastoma ’ or * Sarvapusthaisti ’ as an expiation for 
a visit to Bengal What can be the meaning of this theological 
ban ? 

From the Satapatha Biahmana it appears that the Aryan civili- 
zation was carried to Mitbila by Videgha Mathava as fai hack as the 
age of the Brahmanas According to the Ramayana, Amurtaraja of 
the Lunai dynasty founded Pragjyotisapura m the vicinity of 
Dharmaranya 1 Amurtaiaja is to be identified as the brother of the 
king ICusanabha who is the grandfather of the great Visvamitra 
Pragjyotisapura now known as Gauhati, Mas the capital of Assam. 
The question nou anses whether the vieM can be maintained that the 
Aryan civilization m as shut out from Paundra or Bengal when it is 
found that the two neighbouring provinces of Mithila and Assam had 
tome under its powerful sway The MahabMrata savs ‘The 
learned men of Paundra, Kahnga, Magadba and Chedi are well 


* Bv Prneyavidyamaharnai a. Rai Sahib Nagendranath Vas.u 
1 Vide Ramayana Vdikanda, Chap 35 
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During this period, Paundra was ruled by Vasudei a, Kausiki-kaoeha 
bv Mahauja, Vanga by Samudrasena and Tamralipta by Chandra- 
sena Besides Karvata or iManbhum and Suhma 01 the Radha 
country were held by different kings The region lying along the sea- 
shore was in the occupation of the Mlecchas 0 

Though the purpose of the Hamamsa is to extol the greatness 
of Krishna, it pays a glowing tribute to the remarkable power and 
heroism of Vasudeva, the king of Paundra who was an enemy of 
Kushna Vasudeva maiched upon Dvaraka with his army with the 
object of vanquishing Krishna Hundreds of the Yadava warriors 
perished at his hands When the hero, Satyaki, after a crushing 
defeat was about to be killed Kiislma appeared on the scene and w as 
struck with admiration at the surpassing valoui of Vasudeva Then 
began a furious battle between the two combatants m which the 
manoeuvres of Krishna cost Vasudeva Ins life On that memorable 
day Dvaraka rang with the praise of the unexampled bravery of 
the Bengalis 

The Lord Krishna was greatly devoted to the Brahmanas This 
deiotion won him their affection The Kskatriya community of 
Bengal knew that many of then ancestors had been elevated to the 
lank of Brahmins by vntue of their knowledge and that a number 
of them were on account of their disinterested services, honoured by 
the title of ' Biabma Ksatrottara’ or greater than the Brahmms 
and Kshatriyas It w as then ancestors who had introduced the 
Varnasrama’ or the institution of Caste into the regions of Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga They had a great respect for learned men 
It has already been pointed out on the authority of the Maliabharata 
that the wise men of Paundra and Magadha followed the ancient 
lehgion Now what is the nature of that ancient religion It is the 
religion of the Ujiamsads or the Brahmavidjdi The Chandogya 
Upamsad says that the Bralimavidy'i is the exclusive possession of 
the Ivshatnyas It vs as from the Kshatriyas that the Brahmms 
obtained the know ledge The advanced Kshatriyas did not recognize 
to any considerable extent the importance of the Vedic rituals 
They taught the supreme necessity of self culture even to the 
Biakmms The esotenc philosophy had its origin in Mithila — it 
spread to Magadha, achieved a fuller development m Anga and 


o Maliabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap 30 
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Some people are of the opinion that the movement against 
Brahmmism originated with the Buddha and the Jama Mahavira 
A studv of the TJpamsads will however lead to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of salvation which they expounded was not then own 
discover!-, but was rooted m the TJpamsads " This explains why m 
the old Buddhist n ntings homage has been paid to Astaka Vamadeva 
Yisvanntra and the other great Bsis 8 The rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism is the direct outcome of the ascendancv of the Kshatm as 
In their original form they may be regarded as onh an offshoot 
of Hinduism as they are based on the TJpamsads The fhst advice 
of Buddha to his followers is that they should respect a Bralimm 
who is pure-minded and endowed with the knowledge of Brahma 9 
We find Hahavira, the last of the Trrthankaras, deeph lead m the 
four Vedas and the old sacred literature 10 

On account of the predominant influence of the Kshatnyas, the 
Jama and Buddhist scriptures declared them to be superior to the 
Brahmins 11 It is commonly believed that the Buddha and Maharlra 
proclaimed the equality of all men But this is not a fact Both 
of them held that the Sudras were unfit to receive Piavrajva or 
initiation into spiritual life 12 

The Jama and Buddhist doctrmes came to be accepted thiou<di 
out Eastern India Their followers included the mightiest of kings 
as well as the humblest of villagers When the Brahmin of Western 
India found that under the influence of the Kshatnvas the Buddhist 
and Jama religions had cast a spell on the minds of the people m 
Eastern India they attempted to cut off this legion fiom the rest 
of the country by prescribing expiatory sacrifices for those who 
would visit this land Observing that the Kshatnvas weie opposed 
to the Vedic leligion they went so far as to declare that there were 
no longer anv Kshatnyas in the world But this campaign of the 


' Vide Brhadarnyaka Upanisad 6 2, 7 Gautama Dharma Sutra 3, 27 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra, 2 9, 10 Gautama Dharma Siitra 3, 18 19 
S I idc Mahat agga, 6, 35 2 

® Vide Dhammapada IS and Mahat ngga, 6, 35 & 

10 The Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, p 221 

n Vide Jraa Samhita and Acnranga Sutra of the Jamas the Xlahai agea 
and Ambattha Sutta of the Buddhist 

12 Tide Ambattha Sutta in the Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol I and 
Acarauga Sutra in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, p 191 and also 
m Jina Sanhita of the Digambara Jamas 
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a competent nurse so am I content to entrust the Rajukas with the 
task of administration for the well being and happiness of my kingdom 
It is mv dtone that they should be impartial m their dealings and 
that in awarding punishment they should show' some leniency ’ The 
pow'er of the Raiukas was not confined to merely administrative 
affairs m which they enjoyed absolute authority The rock edict 
No I tells us that from their ranks were selected officers called 
Dkarmamaharuatras who were invested with the highest power m 
religious matters They were sent to distant countries to preach 
the sacred leligion of Buddhism Formerly the Brahmins alone had 
the right to speak autlioritatn ely on religious matters The post of 
the Cluef justice could only be offered to a Brahmin It can easily 
be imagined to what a great extent the piestige and influence of the 
Rajukas 01 the Kayasthas had increased during the Buddhist age 
when the Emperor Asoka, ignoring the time honoured piaetice, 
delegated to them the rights and duties of the Brahmins and 
appointed them to the posts of the Justices of the peace charged 
with the function of dealing even handed justice to the community 
including the Brahmins Tins, of course, exposed them to the 
ill-w'ill of the Brahmins 

The Stoiy of the settlement of the five Brahmins and five 
Kayasthas in Gnu da during the reign of A disura m the 8th century, 
so widely circulated by the Brahmm genealogical writers, has no 
foundation in fact, so far as the Kayasthas are concerned Long 
before the 8th century there w ere Brahmins and Kayasthas with the 
surnames of Vasu, Ghosha, Guild, Mitra, Datta, etc This is proved 
by the testimony of the Damodarpur and Ghagrahati plates 
Brahmins with the following surnames are mentioned in the Nidhan- 
pur copperplate of Bhaskaravarma, — Adhya, Kirti, Kunda, Kula, 
Ghosha, Datta, Dama, Dasa, Deva, Dhaia, Nanda, Nandi, Naga, 
Pala, Pahta, Bhatfa, Bhatti, Bhrti, Mitra, Rata or Trata, Vasu, 
Vnddln, Sarina, Sena and Soma 15 The 27 surnames mentioned 
stand fou 40 separate families belonging to the different gotras and 
the vedas The full text of Bhaskarvarma’s copperplate inscription 
is not as yet available and there is little doubt that m the portions 
still unpublished many other surnames are mentioned Besides, the 
copperplate inscription of Maharaja Lokanatha found m Tipperah, 


V id? Epigraphia Indica, Vol XII , pp 65 GG Vol XIX, p 245 

17 
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or Kara dynasty buck phrases as ! (Tanga - 

vimalambarapuina-C'andra) and ‘ ’ {Asminvanganvai e) 

oceiimng m the copperplate of Hahasiva Gupta 19 points to then 
Bengali origin Tost of the Brakmimc surnames that are mentioned 
in the Nidhanpur copperplate grant of Bhaskni avanna also occur m 
the Xeulpur grant of Subha kn a of Orissa Though Subhakara lia s 
been described as an ardent follower of Buddha he settled two 
hundred Brahmins b\ a copperplate grant -° It mav he surmized 
that these Brahmins migrated to Orissa from Bengal with the 
Bliauma dynasti There is ample evidence to piove that not onh 
Biahmms but also nianj Kayasthas went thcie and were for 
successive generations appointed to high administrative positions in 
the States of Kalinga and Kosala Needless to sav, the influence of 
Bliauma dynasty combined with the establishment of the Brahmins 
and Kajasthas led to the prevalence of uniform manners, customs, 
usages education and culture m Eastern India Though in a latei 
age the influence of Rndlm a and Varencka Brahmms from Ivanauj 
and the Moslem lule brought about fai-reaching clianges in Bengal it 
is notenortln' that men non a laige measme of unifoimity is to be 
found in the customs, usages and the languages of the provinces of 
Assam and Orissa, situated as thei are at such a gicat distance from 
each other 

Hundreds of Buddhist Tantuk writers ilounshed m Bengal 
between 800 A D , and 1200 A D when the Pala dynasty was in 
power The majo-ity of these nriters were Brahmin and Kayastlia 
Acharjas It nas they nho composed the earliest Doha s mBeugil 
some of n Inch have been published by Mahaniahopadhaja Dr Hara 
piasad Sastn C T E under the auspices of the Salutya-Pansad 
These Dohas cannot be understood without the aid of the Sanskrit 
commentaries^ But the cultivation of the dialect in which thei 
neie written contributed to the development of the Gaudiyan 
language 

It avas in the Buddhist period that the songs of Yogipala, 
Mahlpala and of Goplchand became popular in Gauda The songs of 
Yogipala and Mahlpala have not yet been recovered, but the songs 
of Goplchand are evt-ant in different versions in the Eastern as well 


HJBOR8, Vol II, p 153 
2° Vide Epi J nd , I ol XV, pp 3-5 
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qualified for the task of preparing them Within the last fifty veais 
this univcisal practice has disappeared with the lesult that niam 
hundreds of genealogical works have been destroved bv fire, flood 
and worms It is im firm conviction that the Kulapanjis of Bengal 
contain the most precious material for reconstructing the social 
histon of her people The materials for nn luston of the Castes 
and Sect-- of Bengal are mainlv denied from them Onlj 10 
volumes of this work have been published , it would take anothei 25 
\ olumes to complete it 

Fro m the genealogical accounts of the Kaiastha community 
mi hiding its seveial branches it is cleai that the ranks of this 
communitv weie swelled bv the Bajputs or Cliatris who came 
to Bengal from different parts of India In the same wai the Agai 
wals and other traders from the west who came and settled heie 
were gradualh absorbed by the different BanivI castes Dr MM 
Haraprasad Siistri has proved that the Buddhist influence m 
Bengal did not die out until after the 15th centuiv During that 
ccntun mam influential Kuyasthas came undei the influence of 
orthodox: Hinduism and liecame ardently devoted to the Brahmins 
On account of the strict control and rigid discipline which the\ 
imposed upon the societi it was m a shoit time purged of the 
Buddhist element Following the example of the Lmg Ballala Sena 
who engaged Brahmin Knluc'iryas or genealogical writers to recoicl 
the pedigree and the ‘-octal functions of the Kalina Brahmins, the 
Ka-\astha Zemindars secured the sei vices of Brahmins m compding 
their genealogies Most of these writers belonged to the Radbna 
section of the Brahmin communiti The\ spaied no pains to wipe 
out the memoiy of the history of the Kavastha community during the 
period when it was pro-Buddhist Consequent^ in the Kulapanjis 
compiled by them theie is much that is not supported by historical 
evidence It is probabh due to then activities that little trace is 
left of the older genealogies This is also the reason why references 
to earlier periods are so meagre and fragmentan , although from the 
15th century onwards we have got full and detailed accounts of each 
and every community 

We have found i few T older records called ‘ Jijnasa ’ or ‘ Enqim 
les ’ from which we get only a very incomplete picture of the 
contemporary society The Buddhist influence on society is, how 
over, manifest from the genealogical account of all the castes 
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the above it may be concluded that the religious books written 
m Nagan characters by the Muhammadans were the contributions of 
the Nagara Brahmins who had now been conveited to Islam 
Among those Nagara Brahmins who accepting the Buddhist creed 
still retained their identity and their family surnames of Ghosha, 
Mitra, etc , there weie many! who in the role of Buddhist Masters 
wrote authoritative Tantnk works and the evidence of this is still 
to be found in the Tibetan Bstcin-hgyur and Kandjur On the 
other hand those Nagara Brahmins who had remained within the 
fold of Hinduism were compelled to renounce their religion in favour 
of Islam by threats of persecution either at the hands of the new 
bom Brahmin Societj' or fiom the Muhammadans Though they had 
to give up their old religion they could not break away from their 
time-honoured customs and habits Hence we still find them using 
the Nagan characters 

Foimerly the Sylhet Nagan w as confined to the district of Syl 
het and its immediate neighbourhood Fifty years ago Munshi 
Abdul Karim, an inhabitant of Sylhet, returning from Europe, con 
structed the Nagan types aftei having revised the alphabet on the 
Euiopean model by rejecting many of its letters These were the 
types in which the Musalmam religious books u ere printed I have 
not yet come across any MSS written m the old Sylhet Nagan 
I have, however, got information of the existence of Nagan MSS in 
the houses of wealthy Muhammadans of Bishnupur in Western Bengal 
Though they use the Bengali alphabet foi all other purposes, the 
Scriptures which they privately study are all written m Nagan 
characters I have been told that MSS wntten m Nagan characters 
can be collected m large numbers from Bishnupur if a search is 
made for them in right earnest Some time ago 1 secured only 
seven such MSS Though the writmg of these bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Sylhet Nagan, the letters used are larger m number and 
is much closer to Devanagari 

The characters which accompanied the Buddhist masters when 
they travelled to Tibet from this country and in which the scriptures 
were written are still m use, being known as the Bhota or Tibetan 
alphabet In our opinion the alphabet which once distinguished 
the Nagara Brahmins is being still used by their Muhammadan 
descendants when writing on religious subjects Hence it differs m 
many points from the modern Nagan Under the patronage of the 
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The legend of Raja Gopichand is current all over Aryan speaking 
Lidia Originating in Bengal, the story spread to the nest, and 
became widelj popular m Bihar, Hindustan, Panjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, Gujarat and the Mihratta country In its popularity 
as a religious romance it is second only to the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata stones and to the various cycles of Sanskrit and Pau 
ramc romance In outline it is the storj' of the renunciation of the 
uorld by a young king who at the instance of his mother left his 
kingdom, his treasures, his two wives, whom he loved like his ven 
life, and went forth to lead the life of a mendicant, serving his 
master and following lum about The story as current all over India 
is substantially the same, though there are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in the different provincial recensions These mil be noted 
in due course 

Popularity of the Leqend — The gieat popularity of the legend 
■of Gopichand which marks it off from many other legends is a 
very striking fact In Bengal on v hose soil, as we shall see the 
story in all probability had its birth — its historical kernel at am 
rate, is by common consent, associated with the province — the 
memory of the king is still fresh m popular recollection His stori 
forms m some areas (e g Rangpur) the subject matter of popular smg 
song narratives ( paid gdn) w Inch spin out the story and finish it in a 
number of evening sittings At night fall a troupe of village singers, 
who are generally men without any formal education gathers m the 
house of some rich man and gives a performance which runs foi 
several evenings together Some of the singers are professedly 
Mohammadans — they have accepted the faith of the prophet of 
Arabia, but have not changed their attitude to the legends of 
the country The singers bring with them some instruments for 
accompaniment — drums and cymbals and sometimes a violin The 
narrative is in veise and is either regularly sung or intoned by the 
leader who stands m the centre of audience, squattmg round him on 
the floor He is called gam or the singer His assistants simph 
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The Questions Raised by the Legend — The ston of Gopichand 
lias certain other ramifications "which, besides giving it currencj over 
Hindustan, have important beanngs on the questions raised by the 
legend The questions are connected with ( 1 ) Gorakhnath his age 
and his mission (n) the relationship between Gorakhnath and other 
Nathas and King Gopichand, and lienee the historicity of 
Gopichand, and lastly (ni) the obscure ongm of Nathism, its sudden 
emergence without pievious warning, and its slow transformation 
fiom a Buddhistic cult into a form of Saivism These questions 
furnish the crux of the problems that the legend raises 

Non-Bengali Recensions of the Legend — The versions current 
outside Bengal are late and show ext raneous elements The tradi- 
tion, however, is old and has never been lost it has been modified 
Thus Gopichand is referred to m Malik Mahammad Jaishi s 
Padumdiatx The book is held to be the earliest Hindi book its 
antiquitv is well-established But no MS on the Gop’cliand legend 
sufficiently old, has come down to us m the Hindi or othei extra- 
Bengali speeches As a mass of popular poetrv it has suffered 
untold modification at the hands of obscure poets vauagis and 
mendicant singers in Hindustan It is not safe to reh on the version 
of anv one of these A sufficiently old version of the Hindustani 
version m some authentic recension of MSS is a desideratum 

Panjabi Version — One Panjabi version was collected bv Sir 
Bichard Garnac Temple in the Legends of the Punjab Vol II (Sud/ig 
Raja Gopichand ) Gaud Bangal was the home of Gopichand, and he 
was the King of Ujjam Mainawanti, his mother, was the sister of 
the sage King Bharathan (Bhartihari) The mother enjoined the son 
to leave the vanities of the world and to seek immortahtv from 
Jalandhar Nath as his disciple Gopichand on the contrary at the 
advice of his minister had the Yogi who was in a trance thrown into 
a well and then stones were thrown into it till it was quite full 
In an interlude is related how m the past the two Natha gurus, 
Macchandar and Jalandhar had been cursed — one w as to be ensnared 
0V women with sensual pleasures and forget his spiritual mission 
the other was to be buried up m a well Both of them were to be 
lescued bi their respective disciples Kanupha and Gorakhnath 
Gorakh now arrived at the King’s city on this mission and at his 
wamuig Gopichand was alarmed He surrendered himself to 
Jalandhar who pardoned him, initiated him into his order and 
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consequence the father of the hero died Then follows the legend in 
the familiar lines Jalandhar was buried up by Gopichand, who 
latei was made to realise his folly by Kanupha Then the king 
made amends , three packets of pulses were turned into ash as he 
called on the angered Guru, and on the fourth occasion, the Guru 
pardoned him Jalandhar tried Gopichand hard when he apphed 
for initiation he was appointed to cairy water 12 times a day for 
his Guru (cf the Bengali recensions), to beg alms from his o«n 
subjects, and to beg alms lastly amidst the usual scenes of wailing 
from his own queen Menavatl and the twelve hundred other wives 
For their consolation, Jalandhara predicted an heir to the throne, 
and then begins Gopichand’s period of wandering m the company of 
the Guru, m course of which he visited Ins sister m the city of Dhara, 
and had to face the well-known scene of pathetic appeal from her 
Some Gujarati accounts close there with this note of tragedy, but 
others soften it by adding that twelve years later the Guru and tlm 
disciple had returned to Gaud-Vanga 

Marathi Version — A Marathi version (presented by Appaji 
Govmd Inamdar) has a prelude relating lion Mamamatl, the mother 
of Gopichand who had Ins seat in Kancan nagar, turned a disciple 
of the Guru Jalandhar Nath on seeing him passing on the streets 
with the faggots on his head The main legend is on the Gujarati 
line instead of the thiee packets of pulses as the 1 scape goats ’ for 
the Guru’s ire to exhaust itself, the Marathi version has three golden 
images of the kmg himself The legend closes in a happier vein , 
Gopichand returns to Gaud to reign there for one thousand years 

Bengali Recensions — The Bengali versions compared to these 
non-Bengali stories are undoubtedly fuller and the native singers 
have preserved the storj 7 purer Points of agreement between the 
groups are apparent 

Published versions — But all the Bengali versions of the songs 
nave not vet been published Publications of the songs about 
Gopichandra in Bengah dates from the year 1S73 when (l) id 
/ A S B , Vol , No 3, Sir George Grierson published a version of 
the songs — Mayndmaiir Git, as heard from a man of the Jugi (Yogi) 
caste in Rangpur District In spite of the attempts of his scribe to 
retouch it (m the first half), it is a fair sample of the legend as it is 
known m the area (n) Babu Siva Chandra Sil introduced Durlabh 
Malhk’s Govmd a Chamber Git m the Vanghja Sahitya Pansad Patril a 
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up, was marned to the Aduna and Paduna, the daughters of King 
Hanschandra His reign began auspiciously with the young lo\ eh 
queens and hundreds of others and a vast flounshing dominion 

This prelude to the Gopichand legend m which we learn of the 
father and mother of the hero is peculiar to Rangpui Bhabam Das 
is absolutely silent on it except for his reference to Mayna’s initiation 
bv Gorakh at the age of nine, on which Durlabh Mallik is also 
agreed Skukur Mohammad’s account is very plain — Gopichand is 
born before the husband and the uife had met and Mamkchand died 
of fever when Maynamati was m meditation The king was ere 
mated, but the flames did not burn Maynamati Aduna and Paduna 
were the queens, but there were others too 

The non-Bengali versions except the Gujarati ones always begin 
not with the birth of Gopichand or death of his father, but with the 
next phase of Gopichander’s life, in which Mayna, according to all 
accounts, enjoins king Gopichand, her son, to renounce the world and 
the wives and to seek true knowledge as a disciple of Hanpha (himself 
a disciple of Gorakknatli) Gopichand cast doubt on the relationship 
of Mayna and Hanpha which would bring on him later on slavery to 
a courtesan He, howevei was doubtful and called, on the advice 
of the queen Aduna, for proofs Proofs u ere furnished one aftei 
another — Mayna passed the ordeal m boding oil when the queens 
jubdation at her feigned death turned to dismay The feat of cio«s 
mg stream on foot and of weighing lighter than a tulsi leaf veie 
successfully demonstiated by the sage woman The king was pei 
suaded and m spite of the queen’s attempts to postpone it by bribing 
the soothsayer Brahmm and the barber, prepared lumself foi initia 
tion by donning on the mendicant’s rags, accepting the horn, havi ig 
the ears pierced, and so on This second penod of convincing the 
Jang which is brief in non-Bengali versions is heie full of elaborate 
details m which Maynamati is tested (only m Bengali versions) and 
proved how precious was the knowledge she had got In Bhabam 
Das’s account also Mayna was tested similar^, and the daughters in 
law went the length of poisoning her (but they had not had liei 
boiled in oil, as in the Gan) and were jubilant at her supposed death 
The brunt of the whole thing aimed at testing the worth of Yoga 
is borne m Shukur Mohammad’s account by the Hanpha Guru himself 
and not at all by Mayna The king, according to it, failed to utilise 
the uisdom he had received from the Guru, because he had not 
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unreasonable in favotn of Tipperah and we are told that Mayna- 
matir Filial saw the great renunciation and the all-wise queen 
herself must have been from Bikrampui (South Dacca) as Aduna 
and Paduna from Sfibhiir (Western Dacca) (N K Bhattasali, 
Maynamallr Gan, Introduction) Gopichand remains as obscure 
as ever — nothing could have made him sun ive in folk memory but 
for his renunciation and connection, above all, with the great Xatli- 
Siddhas 

Whatever its historical value, the legend of Gopichand is of 
primary importance as throwing some light — however faint and 
uncertain it ma\ be — on what may be called the dark age of early 
Indian history and culture Like the almost contemporary dark age 
m Europe, it was during this period that the ancient Hindu world 
was taking its modern shape 

Modern Hindu Life — a result of Cultuial Assimilation The 
Legend and the process of A simulation — Modern Indian life has made 
an amazing s\ nthesis of the materials of different inspirations 
Hindu life in India to day presents on the whole a homogeneous 
picture This happens cveiy where — diverse elements are uncon- 
sciously synthesized into a complex whole through the desire of 
the generations for a consistent story Thus, for example, m the 
present case, Gopichand, a purely romantic figure of a later de\ o 
tional order, has been connected in the North Indian versions of 
the legend with Bhaitihari, a classical hero But the legends, as 
is natural m such cases, yet remain to point to a distant past 
Buddhism has been submerged by Hinduism , the l’ugis, who pro 
bably weie affiliated to the Buddhistic Tantrik order, are Saivite 
ascetics In Bengal they form to day a distinct secular section 
w ithin the Hindu community, and most of them in the East Bengal 
are Vaisnavas, and weavers as a rule by profession Much of the 
rituals of the Saivite ascetic order or the practices of the Bengali 
Jugi section echo back to an era when the assimilation had not y r et 
taken place The process, however, of this transformation is yet 
unknown 

The Naths and Nathism, from this point of view, are of the 
highest importance and the Gopichand legend owes its importance 
to its being connected with them But these Natha Gurus are 
themselves the real enigma All about them is twilight dimness 
From Marathi Juanesiarl wq are warranted m putting them as 
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The higl Ca~,ic — In Bengal tlie Nathas have, how ever, standard 
U7ed into a caste — the Jugis, tlie caste of weavers The legend of 
Gopichand has been preserved by them in Bangpur, and MSS of it 
aro oftener found in their houses than elsewhere ‘ They number 
3G5,910 Their greatest numbers are found m Tipperah, Noakhah, 

iind they are numeious also in Chittagong, Mymensmgh, Dacca, 
Bakarganj but they are in considerable numbers m the Southern 
districts of the Presidency Dnision and in parts of the Northern 
Bengal (Census 1921, lol V, Pt I, p 354) In North Bengal 
the\ call themselves Siva Vanva and are possibly of Saiva persuasion , 
but m the East Bengal they are mostly' Vaisnai as Their ‘sections’, 
vi7 Kasyapa, Siva, Adi, Alarisbi, Anadi, Batuk, Boibliairab, Goraksa, 
Matsyendra, Min, Satya — and religious grouping, vi7 Brahman, 
Sanny'asa (Kanpb.lt) Dandl, Dharmaghare, Jath, Kalipha, Danhar, 
AgliorpanthT, Bhartrhari, Sarangihar — are interesting (Bisley r — 
Castes and Tribals of Bengal, Vol II, p 52) It is to be remembered 
that they' did not and often do not burn their dead, though they 
hold themsehes Hindus m everv way Thus Natlnsm, whatever m 
origin has transformed itself In origin a form of Tantrik Buddhism, 
us it. is held it was perhaps natural for it m the days of approxima- 
tion and adoption to shade off easily into Tantrik Saivism, caring 
more for its Tantrik rites, tenets and s vs tern These suited any 
labelling, Buddhism or San ism, and if these were permitted to them 
the Yogis were easily' reconciled Later on came Islam, and a vast 
multitude, still Buddhistic, who had hung on the borderland of 
Hinduism would gladly adopt it Nara fi j aner-u sma lends support to 

such a surmise Still later came the Fai?nava wave and those who 
were depiessed found a new haven G'opichandrer Gan m Bengali is 
full of Yaisnaia touches which can easily be explained if this is kept 
m view 

It might be submitted that Nathism is perhaps nothing so 
academic ns Buddhism de\ eloping or declining, but the jn’inntive 
cults and rites of the non Aryan people which through ages peisisted 
among the folk, and were continued by' a chain of folk vagabonds, 
highly esteemed by' the people for their supposed miracle making 
powers These belonged to no regular order — Buddha, Jama oi 
Hindu, — but were readv to affiliate themselves to any' one and to 
colour any one in their turn From non Vedic charms to the present 
<lay Sahajiya transformations through Tantrik Buddhism and Tantrik 
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IS BHAGAVADGITA POST-BUDDHIST r >- 
Rao Bahadur Sardar M V Kibe 

Tlie text of the Bhagaiad Gila as recovered from Alberum’s 
India is perhaps the oldest extant and an impartial text of the 
famous work 

The first line of the 3rd stanza of chapter 11 runs as follows — 

Tilak m Ins famous Gild Italiasya has observed that some com 
mentators prefer to treat this hne and the second as a separate 
entity fiom the last two lines But both agree as to the meaning 
The first two lines are — 

The} , according to some commentators, mean — Oh God thou m this 
is aj hast described self 

The Sanskrit expression is rather curious and appears 

to be a technical term of foreign ongui The last word gs? is 
ordmaril} taken to mean as ‘described’ and is mitten in ordmarv 
editions m conjunction with the previous word — wa 

The abo\ e surmise, how cv er, is supported b} the following 
facts — 

Professor J Pratt, PhD in his monumental work ‘The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrim ’ (Macmillan A Co , 
Ltd 1928, p 247) has discussed the word ‘Bliiita tathata found 
in the works of the Yogacdra school of the Maha}ana Buddhism 
According to him the word ‘ Bhuta tathata ’ means ‘ Absolute ’ 
Then he goes on to call it ‘ Thatness ’ He mentions that Professor 
A B Keith suggests for ‘Bhuta tathata ’ the rendering ‘Thusness’ 
Professor Pratt’s conclusion is ‘Bhuta-tathata is the ultimate 
spiritual essence, is all m all ’ (p 230) 

Having regard to the fact that for the expression * Bhuta ’ m 
Buddhist literature before ‘ tathata ’ there is ‘ etad ’ m Sanskrit, both 
of which mean the same thing, viz ‘That,’ it is not difficult to 
conclude that one is indebted to the other Professor Pratt is 
obviously wrong m translating the whole expression ‘ Bhuta- 
tathata ’ as ‘ absolute ’ His final rendering of it is correct The first 
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WTHWT^TTrmT^ TJWvfinmHlt f^sTPmR WK ^f*fl Tjftrl ■^1^% 
jifapfjjtf JlcflSi'Wyfrt'JT^nfir ^TlVJU^VPS^fi} 9' greii?W V^V^^VXifin 
^iwmjn^TVKrr'rif^^rJ'*ift^\ fhr^rrfni ^ferraVf%^^i^sriH^«^TTjkJwsr- 

f^rra x^imxftv x^ ^f^trrarjf^Rrfir^ i<^ i 

. §t*Tq W33^ f^f%rrref%f%^5T g sxn*T I W3 ^T^- 

g^-'rgr? 


■wwi<i- 

ftiHra i fVsw JTtrsfr <ro sjfJrqT^^g^f^gify^Tfinp^ ^iawrar- 
*rrf%fir<T$9 %g^»T *frfcns*?f% i fqrg xFRivk’i-tKt^'q -mv rzjfx ^rtv^pr^ 
imffq-g'W i, HHmmftr i *rrefo vr5i^% f%fe #w!i3 nw wiwt 

i IN wms*nrro w xtffrar, 

'^rwu w;, 'STOfrom, f^r?rwf«f^, 

t?tj*t «n*i i =7rwwi-'SifJiT i to- 

^Pjvijiii ^Tf^r ;sn^wrinn ^?r^j i fq^pfmr^- 

i K^f§-?i?^TT?iJr-s<jre-^i~t^rT^tm5raKmf>i5fir»rrfepT' 
VXIfixfcj WRftrT^nC ft^T s l.'y ; <d l Uf^'^’c!n<-^T3‘llHH!llttlir<!lr(H^'Cl5I<l<'H , »U ; ^ I fef- 
Ti»jfafircspm n *? TT?3rgr?r«iPrrravraiJTfl5fl^R}f«^^— ^raiviHiwT- 
Mr mxr spnhrrsnss^ftf^t whto- 

^WtWrr^-5RT5Tir-?W=fI-f^TSiTTg5>J'^Tf^n5^ T ^sr ; qf5rP^T-%c^rarre'^«I55TfH 
f^r^mm^rrasjraTfg %*mifqjrw xmnrcf^fre jn^rtj fwansrlt* 

Tjwgfwrpafgjm^ i 

^ftsftr snwRfa xra*fg%vr f ri«ii wr?jt? ^pt g “ sn’ir-^ra irt’HTW-'W- 
i t^r ’srrsrrfiT f^rw y4«? ^ 11 ” tSt ^ra^fr#*T 

h^i wftird^fpiJniTi^; w?jt aprf^rnrgpn^x^rnr i 

“ 3T?W ^l^wnrrff i ^ttot f^fit^ swVfa?n u” 

i*^l fvi'WT ^ <=m ^ 5ti H*rcjrwrvTC^j 

fgiPTrl 5^fT%T gx^T^T TJ35TT i §upftf%€^ 

g sxmft fsf^ ^rffafr *m?g i ?ht xr i fii f w s?i^? i ppt TT r%x;r< * f+cuxifflfxx ^rra 
*9 i xn^i ^T^ri^frt^srrqr 

JiTrffl^in^rfflH i ir^fi *rffa , Jf^>5T^ ^rt^n ^ ^ i 

m =5" f^sf^rfr^T^s ir-fwr:wra->rffl$v 7 «f vfc- 
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ekkr ’qftwt qfkn^T ggTkrHkb'fkTKf^rtig^j^k ^ 3?ggkr, 

■wfimwkHrqfrg i qmgrsrqkVTk ^ gk^m i *r?fqjffirekkcr- 

^•T^T g-TOri tjj f^if^r^ttl ^I«?<Ti? «MJgT^fvT*?T 1 HT kf%rf 5}f k^ - 

gikgqkq ggrak fl^tfqfn ggr m^f%grmg<ipnkRnTig^fkT jtts^t kv - 
3-3tH3T*rsT3fr3ng s?%gr vr^^fn^rr qnfk^fir ^ g^ragg i qjrn g~fgW- 
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kgsnfqsnfTg^mmk^qggragTqggqiswvTgT gkrc^ »nk snsfkgngsiffwr- 
Tmkrgge=% finggkggTfwfKg n rrgg stsjto^— ^S fqj 
ft^’TT ^T»rcnnn fgintT mf%mra I ^i^WKgn^ra^^T^^jI 5 Tnjg;rig} 
graf t^raftr si i -ql i < 4 1 fgreJTEj^ gigg? ■ss7j*n»rr?r«n — “qngTsftsj'T- 
■SHlTt ’KT^SI^fH =k I ^T<« giufT fq^fq^gg ” | ^qt^T 
rTrfftw^^Hifj fg?m myzrrcT ^g 

St?5mrg*fI3TIST»rt5T3r5?I Slflinrwtfff ^gqrgqTfknk Smmik gfci, ^HI^THlt- 
wfl™^ i ^[fJWTidsi^^rg^T^g, “ ^^kqggar^;? *3TjTsngn??raY 
ferara ^"i gg^Tfec^Rngr^ngiTn am, fikkifgm gm^ng ^qqg — 
THjtg^i^ngg gskrfigg g gqtgrr I sn mi 4 m frk fl-i qsSfamwfrckfHr- 

ginigfqgfTCT 1*35 ^^r?qsjqs(nqraif T fgnrTgtfg qrmT^gigisnqnftfkgrigrc 
fq^T^CTnfT Jraarr qjrsnrgTt i ggif% — ^kk sraBiq^fVfejft^reqssferfr- 
gT*grggsrTg warmer ^fgrggwgq i g =g w ?kk tf^jgirnfaisn g agfarg 

' vj 

grgg ggg ^Tf*r^ ^igik^Higg grig g^nmsng i ?kkgfq grar vjg|% 'snsr- 
^sn^gggtg i ^fk^r^k htwt kg qigmkg TuggksngTgrg f«kkgigi 
fsr^ sgqt f«?fg ^qr«ngi ggra ggjfknit rrfag? qs^rg^T ^gfkk 

^rrg — ^gwfqg giglNlk ggrrg gw^gaaggr grck i <gg irvwimf^ i ^tm- 
^^f^gragfegg gsfkCmswqqi^ qfrqqjri*g qggg — tfs s*«g^ gm 

q^ffqrafjrjj rT^^WTf^ ggq Hgfg I JJfTfi^TlI^ g ST»TTOq^ST?qfq?J^lfjTf%^f« 
grgrfgg q^qgrfkcragj gftgg g gws? «rra% i gggrgifgsifggijg srgg 
g<TH ! afH)*)<tifqsrfr}VT 5 ’a gg-nggt sggg guqqg i ggr *g ^fmg waggT 
ggfqgr — “ gg^sjgifqgratmg — Tk I ?kk qfgfkgrfm q^ kqgi qs ggg 
^ ^ *it?qcfifii3!ffnrik ^ ^ i qifk ■§ ^rrgggcqig gr«5j«T, ns^r g 
5 qig, gtnjsg Ti^k g^HRf^qqjT — fpgr =g 5 ^opgggfg^kk^zrrgTinsiT- 

gTkiTjgTqig g <«p t K iq i *rkqqaT ^ qnfkra^ g^fjCTrfg^^'qTg rte; 

«T*rH,*q rtfgfgkgH} qrq^ggrrqiq I'r.MqTT i srgkiw ^t qgjg'g — g^rr 

^<r?THTqT^g^Tvng ?;k ^w»g^kgq gg nfj i rrgy g- Tra^kr krtk^g 
kgrrTrkj'rf^ grrwHigrgiqTrg gr3riqTsr% Ck g^vngTg ggiggffgigng[ 
gs^ggrsrnV g^ngig kfVa-jr^^^^ ^iCkarmt ^’arwraT^qgg Tiikg 
Hrtntnkigtf^g^isg<gi^ wreiaTg i gg ^ ^iqigignm rmrfq 

q'gjggiw^ ggigrfk qigg^qe; rrijqgTcqTH— srgn^Kgg — 

?k g g f^g, 5 ^q^gggnqg i ^ggkojgua gi=qnt r 

gig i gm^k^rrgwrgrgglg^ksnftsn' gkTn^rkqragf- 



THE LOKAYATIKAS AND THE KAPALIKAS 

Daks hina Banjana Shastri, M A , 

Lecturer m Bans 1 rit, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

The Lokayata is a very ancient sect in India It is as old as 
the Vedas, if not older The Kapahkas too, as it appears, do not 
differ much from it in pomt of age, even though it is very difficult to 
say with certainty, which of these two sects is the older Both the 
sects are referred to m the Vedas, m Buddhist hterature, m Jama 
literature, m the Puranas and the Tantras, m the Epics, in the early 
secular works, in the Kavyas, m the Natakas and m the Commen 
tanes of philosophical works 

In an inscription, dated 620 A D , relating to a grant to the priests 
of the Kapalikesvara temple m Nasik, the Mahavratms or the 
Kapalikas are mentioned Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India in the first half of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
also mentions the Kapalikas Thus it appears that the Kapalikas 
too were a very ancient sect In all old works, the Lokaj atikas are 
mentioned as a distinct sect from the Kapahkas Gunaratna, 
a fourteenth century commentator, identifies the Kapahkas with the 
Lokayatikas 1 It is very interesting to see how these two sects were 
gradually amalgamated 

The Visnu Purana mentions a class of people of very ancient 
times, who were free to live, wherever they liked, free from all 
obhgations, pure at heart, and blameless m action Virtue and vice 
they had none They hved in an atmosphere of perfect freedom 
in which man can move, depending upon his natural tendencies 
without being circumscribed in the least by the conventional dogmas 
of religion and social usages 2 This class must have been the 
origin of the Lokayatikas 

Side by side with them we meet the Vechcists, who followed the 
Vedic injunctions blindly These are the two extreme classes of 

1 Vide Tarkarahashj a dipika (Asiatic Soeietj, Calcutta, 1905), p 300 
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•stage it was a mere tendency of opposition It accepted the authority > 
of none it even denied the authority of the Vedas At this stage its 
name was Barhaspatya 1 In its second stage, svabhavavada, recog- 
nition of perception as a source of knowledge and the theory of 
Delia tmarada were incorporated in it At this stage they got the 
name Lokayata - 

In its third stage, an extreme form of Hedonism, which was 
•due perhaps to the corruption of this extreme form of freedom, 
formed the most important feature of this school Gross sensual 
pleasure superseded pure bliss w Inch the Lokayatikas enjoyed so 
long Licentiousness replaced liberty At this stage they got the 
designation, Carvaka, and preached — ‘ Eat, drink and be merry, 
for to morrow you may die ’ From that time the non religionists 
leaned gradually towards spiritualism Being severely attacked by 
the spiritualists, they gave up the theory of Dehatmavada and tried 
gradually to identify the sense organs, bieath, and the organ of 
thought w ith the self At this stage they accepted wpstw as an ele- 
ment and even Inference, though in a restricted sense, as a source of 
know ledge 3 * * * In its fourth stage, the school came to be at one noth 
the Buddhists and the Jams in opposing the Vedicist«, and got the 
common designation of Nastika — Nastiko Veda mndakah At this 
stage, all anti Vedic schools came to be known as Lokayata They 
failed to maintain their original characteristics 

The sect, which allowed enjoyment of women for religious pur 
poses, introduced gradually the drinking of spirituous liquors and 
eating of meat into their religious rites In course of time, partly 

1 — Sammati Tnrkopnkarnna, Gujrat 
Puratattva senes, Vol I, p 09 

2 ^UiarT PS Tirf — Bhattotpala, Gunaratna, Dallana, etc 

SGTPH — Commentary on Sammati Tarkopakarana, p 73, 
'S-rnwrorromif p 70 rSKW gsph Gil'S jfrsrr — Tattva Sangraha, 

Gaekwad senes, p 323 Srsft fryPJJmFPq 

3 yfr*? — Advaita Brahmasiddhi of Sadananda Also '95"*TT' 

f% 7 5«n : 3T5 : 53^ , 3hy gn^oTr, etc ^ etc , etc , etc The four 

classes of materialists — Sadananda vnVX Purandara Also 

Gunaratna, p 300 — traqTFrrWyr STJUT and p 306 armMl Md “1 
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accounts of such Kapalikas They were a horrible and demoniacal 
sect feared by all Being condemned and feared by the villagers, 
the members of the sect were bound to renounce the world to wear 
matted locks, to use tiger-skin as garment and bed, to besmear their 
bodies with ashes of burnt up corpses and to live m caves or rocky 
places After fastmg, they drank liquor out of the skulls of 
Brahmins Their sacrificial fires were fed with the brains and lungs 
of human victims, mixed up uith their flesh and human victims 
covered with fresh blood gushing out of the dreadful wounds in then 
throats were the offerings by which they appeased the terrible god 
Wahabhairava They practised yoga and through the might of their 
religion, they could control Han Hara and the greatest and most 
ancient gods They claimed they could stop the course of the 
planets m the heavens They could submerge the Earth m water 
with its mountains and cities and could drmk up the waters of 
oceans m a moment (') They had the powei to move through 
the sky and other miraculous powers such as the eight Siddhis which 
are (1) the faculty of enlarging the bulk of the body, (2) that of 
making it light, (3) that of making it smaller (• i ) the power of 
gratifying the passions, (51 that of subjecting all, (6) supreme sway, 
(7) the faculty of grasping the objects however remote, and (S) the 
fulfilment of every natural desire 

But vhy do the Kapalikas practise such terrible ciuelties ■ 
Why do they stnve to attain various supernatural powers m and 
through religion 1 Certainly their aim is to attain sensuous pleasure 
According to some philosophers, the state of salvation is no better 
than that of a piece of inanimate and insensible stone The 
Kapalikas, m contradiction to this viev, sax that such a state of 
salvation m which there is no sense of pleasure, should not be aimed 
at Exactly the same view is attributed to the Carvakas by the 
author of the Naisada Kavya — ‘Muktaxe yah silatvaya sas 
tramuce sacetasam, etc ’ The difference between the Lokaya 
tikas and the Kapalikas is in the means and not m the end The 
Kapalikas suggest some rehgious ntes for attammg pleasure Thei 
opine that pleasure exists m the objects of desire Siva the founder 
of the Kapalika school, promises that a devotee having attamed 
salvation, becomes a fuva and enjoys the pleasure arising from the 
company of excellent beauties like Parvati Therefore, they practise 
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sect with sensual pleasure as the end of life This school used 
to meet like the Lokayatikas, once a year, at a particular place, and 
enjoyed to their hearts content, all sorts of pleasure without any 
let or hindrance whatsoever They came m sexual contact with any 
woman whether of high or low origin, whether sister, or other 
near relatives 1 This is not a new practice with the Kapahkas 
This they practised m their Yamadeva vrata in which there is 
an injunction «r 'fiispr V rafter — let no woman be abandoned But 
the Lokayatikas in their primitive stage were — lysrwr isytn uti 
■ y'iiW<4i*iLifl5!rr pure at heart and blameless m action Thus with 
the degradation of the Lokayatikas and the purification of the 
Kapahkas, these two sects were now brought almost on the same 
level and identified themselves with each other 

Gunaratna, the commentator of Saddarsana-samuccaya refers 
to this identification In the time of Bnhaspati of Artha.jastra 
fame, these two sects were clearh distinct They differed not in 
their end but m their means The Lokai atikas were Ahetuvadins 
or Aknyavadms — the followers of the doctrine of non causation 
According to this doctrine, something comes out of nothing — the 
caused comes out of the uncaused — 'WfT a doctrine which 

was propounded by Brahmanaspati or Bnhaspati, the founder of 
their sect According to this view, the Self is Niskriya — passive 
This being the case, whether we do good or bad, the result thereof 
does not affect the self in the least — vrif% finrrei 

The universe is self-caused, self-generated — Retribu- 
tion of action is denied 

With its decline the Lokayata school lost this main characteristic 
and leaned tow ards spiritualism The Kapahkas were not in their 
primitive stage — They practised religion as a means 
to an end 

According to them, Siva is free from stem and is the supreme 
Agent No action though repugnant to the moral standard of the 
world or of the Vedas really clings to Him The besmearing of 
his body with the ashes of burnt-up corpses together with similar 
other acts is certainly anti-Vedic But m spite of this, He is free 


l Tarkarahasya dipika— (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1905), p 300 
try?? tftfwTfHTmrr i vw «r te^r% i 
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The skull less Kapalikas became more lefined and gave up wine 
and meat, winch was in all probability due to the influence of the 
Buddhists and the Jamas, but they continued their original habit of 
sensualism This sensualism, too, in course of time, either through the 
influence of the Adi Buddhas, or through the influence of the Vaish- 
navas, gave up its grosser aspect, which it had among the skull bearers 
and took a lefined shape, the end of which was much higher than 
sexual pleasure Thej utdised Kama as a means to some higher end 
They did not care for the temporary and fragmentary pleasure of the 
skull-bearers, or of the Lokayatikas of the Carvaka period They 
aimed at that pleasure which is eternal, supreme and pure They 
were the Sahajiyas They sacrificed Kama to Prema (love) They 
agree with the Lokajatikas in this that their end is pleasure, and 
that they are anti Veche They agree with the skull-bearers in this 
that the\ enjoy women for religious purposes Love and not merely 
lust for one with whom one is not bound by the tie of wedlock, 
is their essential feature Heie they partially agree with the 
Vamadevas, the Vamacarins, and the Kapalikas Those skull-less 
Kapalikas who did not continue their old sensualism, probably, 
became the forerunners of Daksmacarms 

Anothei sect, the Tantnkas, who, accordmg to some, are a 
modern sect, piobably oiigmated in the Kapahka sect To coun 
teract the evils of Kapalikism perhajis a class of people of the Brahmi 
meal schools included and adopted the popular doctrines regarding 
indulgence paying no heed to Varnasrama dliarma, and modified 
the doctuncs to some extent Thus, although the enjoyment of the 
objects of the senses maj be lecommended by the Tantnkas along 
with the skull bearers and the non-religionists, the Tantnkas differ 
from them m their end The end of the Kap ilikas and the Lokayatikas 
is Kama or gross sensual pleasure, but the end of Tantnkism is to 
become a Vira, to attam full control ovei one’s passions, to attain 
final liberation of the soul It accepts Kama as a means to an end, 
which is much higher than sensual pleasure 

Buddha in his Panca kaina guna dittka dhamma mvvana-vada 
preaches almost the same doctnne Vatsyayana. of Kama Sastra 
fame also differs from the Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas as regards 
the end The ultimate aim of his work, accordmg to him, is to 
teach the subjugation of the senses The Sahajiyas differ from 
the Kapalikas and the Tantnkas on another point With the 
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be mentioned in this connexion along with the Dolotsava festival 
of the Vaishnavas We are not sure whether the Maghotsava of 
the Brahmas have any connexion with the old Vasantotsava of the 
Lokayatikas 

Howevei, the Lokayatikas, who did not join an } 7 religious festival, 
made their way m the teeth of all obstacles They became gradually 
at one with the Kapalikas, and continued to meet once a year at 
a place, where an extreme form of licentiousness prevailed This 
idea of licentiousness, of course, does not owe its origin to the Loka- 
yatikas This idea originally belonged to the Kapalikas Similarly, 
the Cakras of the Tantnkas of the left hand order, and the Man- 
dates of the Sahajiyas, most probably, owe their origin to the annual 
meetings of the Kapalikas, vkom the Lokayatikas joined later on 
In Gunaratna’s time, these annual meetings became the common 
festivals of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas 

Now, let us conclude We were so long engaged in searching 
for the reasons why Gunaratna identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Lokayatikas We have seen that the Kapalikas agreed uith the 
Lokayatikas in anti Vedic practices They agreed m licentiousness, 
they had common annual festivals, they gave more importance to 
uhtej than to vjspnJr 1 They were the heretics equally condemned by 
the orthodox schools 2 Perhaps for these reasons, these two schools 
were identified with each other Or, it may be that the followers of 
the orthodox schools, through bitter contempt, identified the Loka 
yatikas mth the fierce Kapalikas, as m previous cases the Vedicists 
used freely the terms of abuse like ‘ bastards,’ * incest ’ and ‘ monsters ’ 
with regard to the Lokayatikas 

In conclusion, I must add that I have made this humble effort 
not in the belief that my contributions to the knowledge on these 
subjects are likely to be of any considerable value, but in the hope 
that insignificant as they are, they will serve to attract the attention 
of worthier scholars to them, and call forth their energies 

1 Mahendra \ikrama mattva! vilasa, UHT9 I 

s mrwmtifewKT v i I n 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE 
SOUL, INDIAN AND GREEK 

{Summary ) 

Raj Bahadur Raaiadrasad Chanda 

The eaihest notice of Pythagoras’s belief m transmigration is 
found m a verse of his contemporary, Zenophanes E\ tracts from a 
poem entitled Purifications by Empedocles on transmigrations and 
release The earliest reference to Orphic belief in transmigration is 
found in poems inscribed on golden tablets assignable to the 5th or 
4th century B C Herodotus is of opinion that the Greek believers 
in transmigration borrow ed the doctrine from the Egyptians Flin- 
ders Petrie writes that reference to the doctrine of transmigration is 
found m an Egyptian text of about 500 B C and the Egyptian 
knowledge of the doctrine must have been derived from Indian 
source All Indologists who have dealt with the question with the 
exception of Keith hold that the Greeks borrow ed the doctrine from 
Indians All historians of Greek Philosophy who have dealt with 
the question with the exception of Gomperz regard the Greek belief 
as of independent origin Keith closely follows Rohde, the author 
of Psyche Rohde traces the origin of the doctrine to Thrace This 
is due to a misunderstanding of the cult of Zalmoxis As an alterna 
tive hypothesis Rohde suggests that the doctrine of transmigration 
must have originated independently in different parts of the earth 
Smce Rohde first wrote anthiopological researches have made rapid 
strides and the psychic unity of mankind is no longer considered 
axiomatic The doctrine of transmigration as held by both the 
Hindus and the Greeks is not a simple belief, but a very complex 
cultural trait It includes three different but correlated elements 
(1) belief in reincarnation, (2) karma, (3) release ( mukti ) Belief in 

reincarnation is met with among some primitive tnbes of Australia, 
Africa, and America, but not m association with the doctrines of 
karma and lelease Such a complex belief could have originated m 
one centre only, either m India or in Greece As the doctrine is 
more deeply rooted in India than it was ever in Greece, it must have 
originated m India and spread to Greece as a result of diffusion 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M A , B L , MLC 

I must begin by thanking the Executive Committee of the 
Oriental Conference for the honour they have done me by inviting 
me to preside over the meetings of its Anthropological Section 

Presidential Addresses to such Conferences and Congresses 
generally take either of two forms They either review the progress 
of research in the particular branch of study in question during 
the interval smce the Conference last met or since such a review 
was last made, or they take the form of a discourse on some 
special department of the science in which the speaker is particu 
larly interested or some special line of research the importance or 
usefulness of which the speaker desires to emphasize 

As the progress of anthropological research m India is still m 
its infancy, the story of its progress smce the Conference was started 
ten years ago cannot possibly take more than a small fraction of the 
hour or so which is considered appropriate lor a Presidential Address 
I accordingly propose, with your permission, to avail m\ self, to 
some extent, of both the alternative courses usually adopted on 
such an occasion I shall begin with an enumeration of the anthro- 
pological work done in India during the last decade, of which no 
connected account appears to have been yet given and then proceed 
to make some observations on one or tv o particular lines of anthro- 
pological study which even one of us ma\ usefully pursue 

Ten years ago, in February 1921, just after this Conference was 
inaugurated, m my Presidential Address to the Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta, I made a 
survey of the anthropological work till then done m India 1 That 
survey disclosed, in the first place, the sad neglect m the past of 
anthropological research by Indian scholars, although India afforded a 
most favourable field for such work I had to lament, m the second 
place, the regrettable omission by most of our Indian Universities to 
include Anthropology m their curricula of studies, and the neglect 


1 See Man tn India, Vol I, pp» 11 S 
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more than about some thuty works on anthropological subjects 
published within the last ten years And out of this scanty number 
more than one thud have been prepared by European writers and 
about a half have been published by Government or under Govern- 
ment auspices Thus, as many as si\ valuable ethnographic mono- 
graphs have been issued under the auspices of the Assam Government, 
all written by English officials, except one which is from the pen 
of an American scholar These are — The Sema Nagas and The 
Anganu Nagas, by Dr J H Hutton, both published in 1921 , 
The Ao Naga Tribe by Dr W C Smith, published in 1925, The 
Lolita Nagas published m 1922 and another book on the Ao Nagas 
m 1926, both by Mr J P Mills, and Notes on Tliado KuLis, published 
in 1929, by Mr William Shaw To the Bombay Government we 
owe the Castes and Tribes of Bombay by Mr R E Enthoven, pub 
lished m 1920-22 A small book on Slone Age in India by Mr 
P T Srinivasa Iyengar was published by the Madras Government in 
1926 The Mj-soie Government published in 192S and 1929 two 
volumes on Mysore Tribes and Castes compiled In the late Mr 
Nanjundayya and completed and edited by Rao Bahadur Anantha 
Krishna Iyer The Bihar and Orissa Government is publishing an 
exhaustive Encyclopaedia of the Mundas m several volumes, entitled 
Encyclopaedia Mumlanca, compiled by the late Rev J Hoffmann 
which is being printed m parts A similar work on the Santals by 
Rev Dr P 0 Bodding is m active preparation, and its first volume 
was published at Oslow last year and a second volume is about 
to be published The Cochin Administration published, in 1928, 
an interesting volume on The Syrian Christians from the pen of 
Rao Bahadui Anantha Krishna Iyer Another State publication is 
The Castes and Tribes of H E H the Nizam’s Dominions m three 
volumes by Syed Snaj-ul Hassan, published in 1920 The Calcutta 
University pubhshed in 1928 a short discuisive account in S4 pages 
of the Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India by Mr B C 
Majumdar, and another short cursory account of The Hos of Seraikela- 
by Dr A N Chatterjee and Air T C Das m 1921 The same 
University published in 1927 a more substantial book on Prehistoric 
India (of which an earher edition had appeared m 1923) by Prof 
Panchanan Mitra The latest comprehensive and reliable account 
of Prehistoric India was pubhshed in 1929 by Prof V Rangacharya 
of the Presidency College, Madras A good little book on Cultural 
20 
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niticles on nntlnopologv among other subjects, still continue to do so 
The A I muirtnicnl of the Anthropological Section of the Indian Anii- 
(/ uan/i s howevci no longer conducted in India, but in England, -where 
under the egis of the Rov il Anthiopologieal Institute and with the 
formation of an Indian Reseirch Committee in ]"2t the antliropolo 
gical '•cction of that Journal is evpected to 1«> stiengthened and 
improved And in October list, Man, the inonthh oigan of the 
Roval \nthropologicaI Institute, published a Special India Number 
"Inch it is to be hoped, will m future form n pernnnent feature 
of that pc nodical 

A few new journals published m India, such as the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, the Journal of tin Andhra Historical Socnti/ 
tin l mints of tin Iilitnidarl nr Orn ntal Rrs/arch Institute , and the 
1 i sun Rharati now ot< iMonallv publish articles of anthropological 
interest and so also do a few populai journals, both English and 
V< macular such as tin Modern Ran a , Pra basin, and Pral rilt 
1 shall not tire \our patience In giving an account of these and 
other anthropological articles on Indn which must be familiar to 
most of \ou and s\stenntit references to winch will be found in 
successive issues of the Journal entitled Man in India 

Wlion wc think of the rich harvest of anthropologic il mateiinl 
w iituig to be githered all over India and, here and there, decnvmg 
linsec n and tine ucd for we tin by no means rcgaid with eomplais 
mice' the compn rtivelv me igre additions made to out stou of 
nnthiopolognal knowledge during the decide under review Theic 
is how (vu one notable incident to be mentioned which bids fair to 
revolutionize the nc topic elide is of eultuia! and rntial origins in India 
1 refer to the* epoch making diccov tiv, first made bj our late lament 
rd Lounfivninii Rnkhul Das Bancijee, of tlie CMstenee of wondeiful 
remains of lionrv nnticniitv in the Indus valltv 

We have good cause to rejoice ovei the cvploration of those 
remains on the plains of the Indus so enthusiastieallj conducted 
(lining the dteade by the Axclucologicnl Department of the Govern 
ment of India, as the} throw quite an unexpected and new light on 
Indn’h pi (historic and ancient past These stmtlmg diseoveues 
of remains of jirehistoiic and ancient Indian culture dating back 
to neolithic, chaleolitlne and copjicr qges and coming down to the 
rise of the Afuurya power in the third century B C hold out promises 
of a nth harvest of materials foi re writing the cultuial and racial 
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folk-rites folk-beliefs folk-tales and folk arts and crafts is not a 
mere idle pastime with students of folk-lore It is pursued pmnanlv 
for the light w Inch folk-lore throws on the early intellectual evolu- 
tion of human societies or what may be appropriately called the 
prehistory of the human mind If exploration of prehistoric sites 
vields human fossils that elucidate the evolution of the human bodv, 
the study of folk-lore yields what Sir James Frazer has called 
* fossils of the mind ’ w Inch ‘ illustrate an earlr stage m the progress 
of thought from its low begmnings to heights yet unknown ’ 

As Prehistoric Archaeology, though primarily a branch of 
Anthropology is now taking rank as a science by itself, so too is 
folk-lore And m some western countries, learned societies have 
been formed to foster and advance the study of this new science 
I cannot express the aim and scope of the new science of folk lore 
better than m the eloquent words of two former Presidents of the 
Folk-lore Society of London And I hope you will bear with me if 
the quotations appear rather long 

Mr A R Wright m Ins Presidential Address to the Folk-lore 
Society m 1926 said ‘ Folk lore is at the base of all other sciences, 
and appears in all of them at their early and unsophisticated stages 
and for its elucidation it must draw upon the history of all of them 
Our Society must not only seek to construct m this way a living 
picture of the folk life of the past, but it should bequeath to 
posterity as perfect a picture as it can achieve of the folk life and 
mental attitude of the present Our science, though it be one of the 
newest, ought to be one of the most attractive, and, were its scope 
and purpose clearly understood, ought to draw into the ranks of the 
Society enthusiastic workers not by single spies but by whole 
battalions” Another former President of the Folk-lore Society, 
Andrew Lane speaking of the aim and scope of folk-lore ‘ which 
to many seems trivial to many seems dull ” said — 

‘ Only a few people seem interested m that spectacle, so full of 
surprises — the development of all human institutions, from fairy tales 
to democracy In beholding it we learn that we owe all things, 
humanly speaking, to the people and to gemus The natural people 
the folk has supplied us, m its unconscious way, with the stuff of all 
our poetry, law ritual and genius has selected from the mass, has 
turned customs into codes, nursery tales into romance myth into 
science, ballad into epic, magic mummery into gorgeous ritual 
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■or attending a call of nature with our faces to the sun or with 
wooden shoes on, or while staiting on a joumev we avoid eating 
plantains, or meeting a barber or washerman or a oilman (/ alu) or 
when in the evening we happen to look at the sky and find that only 
one star has appeared we do not take away our eyes until we see 
another, 01, as m some plnces, tluee more stars 

I shall not multiply instances, for they would be unending, and 
mam instances of omen«, good as well as bad, wall readily occur to 
your minds And yet, omens, as \ou know form but an infinitesi- 
mally small fraction of the wealth of our Indian folk-lore Everyone 
of us dnil\ comes across instances not only of traditional beliefs in 
omens and dreams, and various other classes of traditional beliefs 
customs and piactices which the advanced section of the community 
now despite as superstitions, but also of folk sayings, folk tales, folk 
songs and ballads, and other arts and crafts of the folk that have 
been either handed down by tradition or have developed and are 
developing among the backward sections of our people under the 
influence of folk-wavs of thinking and feeling, and which, though not 
actuallv despised, arc regarded with amused tolention for their 
quaintness or patronized for affoiding entertaining diversion 
Neglected in this way, much of our interesting folk lore as I said, is 
getting lost or degraded or attenuated or is being transformed 
through transference to new- sets of objects or through amalgamation 
w ith other practices 01 beliefs 

What is now essential for the development of oui science is, m 
the first place, to secure as accurate records as possible of such 
folk-lore materials as are still available A systematic and classified 
collection and careful rccorcbng of different classes of existing 
folk-lore material, district by district, taluk by lalnl , and thana area by 
thana area, or jiargana area by r pargana area, as is being done for the 
county areas in England, and for otliei local areas in other parts of 
Europe and m America, is the first and most imperative task that 
awaits students of Indian folk-lore 

The next task to which we have got to apply ourselves is to 
trace the life history of each item of folk rite, folk custom and folk- 
belief and then to make a careful analysis of each item of folk-lore 
into its component elements An investigation into the life history 
of an item of folk lore embedded in civilization will reveal how it has 
m the course of its history been altered, attenuated, or transformed 
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over a dozen different ceremonies of which I shah enumerate the 
principal ones without describing them m detail They are the 
following — 

(1) Gatra handra or ceremonially anointing the bride and the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste at then respective houses on an 
auspicious day shortly befoie the day of marriage the process of 
anointing being repeated every day till the day of wedding (This 
corresponds to some extent to the Ubtan or aptan ceremony of Bihari 
Hindus though the Bihari custom of mat / dr or digging earth from 
Lur-lhet or human Isetra is unknown m Bengal ) 

(2) Adhibas or inauguration ceremony consisting of invocation 
of divine blessings or rather the attraction of 1 luck ’ through contact 
with the good ‘ mana ’ and kindly offices of well dressed married 
ladies beloved of their husbands, and through ceremonial contact 
with such auspicious objects as rice (both husked and unhusked) 
tender grass shoots (durcd), sandal wood, vermilion, mvrobalan, 
curds, honey, ghee (clarified butter), flowers, white mustard, etc 

(3) Jal sadha or Jal sand consisting of the ceremonial drawing 
of water by married women who are happy m their married life, for 
the benedictory bathing of the marrying couple and for certain other 
ceremonial uses at the wedding 

(4) Dadhi-mangal, in which at early dawn of the wedding day 
a portion of the rice left over out of the nee used for the abliyudayih 
sraddha or oblations to ancestor spirits and cooked by a w oman 
whose husband is alive, is mixed with curds (dahi), sweets, etc and is 
eaten by the bridegroom at his own house and the bride at her 
parents’ house In some communities parched rice (cira) instead 
■of that is used for the purpose and five married women eat it with 
the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be After this the women 
go -with an iron knife and a new earthen vessel to a tank and cut 
the water’ as it is called, that is to say, draw a rectangle over the 
surface of the water with the knife and dip their earthen vessel three 
times, face upwards, into the rectangular area thus marked out, and 
fill it with water Tins water is used as what is called ‘ soliag jaV 
or ‘Love-water’ In the afternoon, after the abhyudayil sraddha 
or offering of oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors by the 
bride’s father or other male relatives, the bride wears a red-bordered 
sari cloth and sits down m a room with a grain measure ( kunkey ) or 
small cane-cup m hand and, from the vessel of ‘ sohag’-water placed 
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(7) Strl dear proper, of which the mam feature is the Baran or 
ceremonial eircumambulation of the bridegroom at the bride’s house 
by the bride’s mother and a number of married women, one canymg 
the taran ddld or a flat bamboo basket containing various auspicious 
or ‘ mana ’-possessing articles, one an ornamented phallic symbol 
called AJh, made of rice flour fashioned m the shape of a cone and 
ornamented with red and yellow colours another carrying a pot 
of benedictory water with the figure of a deity drawn upon the outer 
surface of the pot, a fourth carrying a pot of water charmed with 
love incantations, a fifth an earthen pot with a lighted lamp inside, 
a sixth carrying on a brass plate an ornamented symbol of the god- 
dess of Fortune (LaksmI) called Siri or srl, a seventh carrying the 
tray containing a variety of grains besides the hat amid mentioned 
above and a few other ladies carrying other auspicious ingredients, 
and the mother m-law carrying a flat bamboo basket containing 
twenty one lighted wicks placed over twenty one shells of the 
dh ft turd fruit (Datura) 

(S) Sal-pah, or ceremonially earn ing the bride lound the bride- 
groom seven times 

(9) Sindur-dan or ceremonial anointment of bride and bride 
groom v ith vermilion 

(10) Anglin hdrd.no or concealing the bridal ring of bride and 
bridegroom by turns inside the mud formed by water soaking m 
a small shallow hole made at the spot where the bridegroom and 
bride have just had their ceremonial bath on the morning after the 
actual marriage ceremony, and each attempting to find out the 
other’s ring 

(11) Kanakanjali or the ceremonial handing over of some paddy 
by the bride to her mother by way of leaving her parent’s ‘luck’ 
behind her and going to try her own luck m her husband’s house 1 

When we attempt to classify the female folk-rites of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage, we find that some are obviously meant to symbolize 
and cement the marriage-tie, some appear to be intended, on the 
principle of sympathetic magic, to make the union happy, pros 
perous and fruitful , some appear to have been intended to w ard off 
supernatiual evil influences and ill ‘ luck ’ from the wedded couple 


1 For ail account of these ntes of a Munda marriage \’de The Mundas and 
iheir country, pp 444~4$i 
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irrational when found m advanced communities and are no longei 
mtelligible to their civilized performers, Lecome intelligible onlj 
v hen v e view them side by side with analogous rites and ceremonies of 
more primitive communities for whom they have sufficient meaning 
and purpose, as they are m perfect accord with their manners and 
ideas 

It is through such comparatne study alone that ne can see the 
primitive basis of such practices and their underlying beliefs Thus, 
nhen ve see the relatives of a Munda or Ora on bride with the 
avowed object of scaring an ay evil spirits and the ‘ evil eye ’, flourish 
mg swords round the screen mi thin which the vermilion anointing 
(sindftr dan) ceremonj of a marriage is taking place, we come to 
understand the origmal purpose of the Bengali custom which requires 
a bridegroom to carry m his hands a knife or a nut cracker which is 
obviously the present-day substitute for a sword Similarly, when 
we see two elderly Munda women, one carrying an unsheathed sword 
and anothei a bow and arrou', accompanying four maidens nho draw 
Mater in pitchers for use in the marriage rites, and passmg the 
m eapons over their shoulders so as to touch the pitchers and thereby 
protect the Mater from the evil attentions of nicked spirits or the 
evil eye, Me come to appreciate the origmal object behmd the 
Bengali folk-custom of ‘cutting with a da’ or vegetable cutter the 
nater n Inch is dran'n from a tank at dan n on the nedding day for 
use as sohag jal When n e see the bridegroom and bride m a Munda 
marriage touching each other’s neck with a bit of rag tinged res 
pectively nith his or her onn blood, and probablj by wav of 
symbolic repetition of the same rite of exchange of blood, smear 
each other on the forehead nith smdfir 01 red-lead, we perhaps 
see the significance of the sindur dan rite nlnch forms an essential 
feature of the female folk rites of a Bengali Hindu nedding, though 
it does not appear to form any part of the Sastnc ritual The 
only apphcation of blood to the forehead of the bridegroom m the 
female folk rites of a Bengali Hindu mamage now survives m the 
custom m some Bengali communities which requires an elder sister 
of the Bengali bride to prick her on n little fingei n ith a thorn of the 
bad ( Aegle marmalos) tree and mark the forehead of the bridegroom 
nith the blood thus drawn The -curious explanation now given for 
this practice is that in case the bride tells the bridegroom that she is 
afraid of going to his house lest his sisters harm her through their 
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higher civilization to bring higher ideals of religion and morality and 
social relations home to the mtnds of the more backward classes of 
their population 

If a certain class of folk-rites and folk-customs connected with 
a Hindu marriage and their underlying ideas can be explained and 
understood by a leference to similar customs among our aboriginal 
tribes and other backward communities, there is another group of 
such folk rites w hose true significance can only be appreciated bv 
a reference to the highly advanced religious rites and customs en- 
joined by the Hindu Sdstras In fact, some of our stri-acar rites, 
like the T rata ceremonies of Hindu ladies, may be appropriate!} called 
the popular and simplified editions of corresponding Sastric rites 
and ceremonies They are meant to express emphasize and enhance 
the Hindu’ s belief in the spiritual nature and function of marriage 
Thus the ceremonies referred to above as adlnbds or ceremonial 
inauguration of the bridegroom and bride, jal-sadha or ceremonial 
drawing of watei for the auspicious u eddmg rites, varan or cere 
monial welcome to the bridegroom with benedictory gestures and 
joyous ululation or sounds of ulii iilu, the waving of lamps and other 
auspicious objects, and the pradal s ms or ceremonial circumambula- 
tion hi married ladies round the bridegroom, which form prominent 
features of the sin dear ceremonies of a Hindu marriage, are all 
onlv simplified forms of the distinctly religious ceremonies of the 
adhibds, ghat dnayan, drati and pradal s in observed in the worship 
of the greater Hindu deities The ciowns made of coloured pith 
and tinsel (the topar of the bridegroom, and the mor or mow of the 
bnde) represent the rani uts or ciowns worn by the images of the 
higher Hindu gods and goddesses The object of such female rites 
m a Hindu marriage is obi lously to sacralize and sanctify the 
marriage tie, in the eyes of the unenlightened female-folk and other 
backward classes, and to elevate it, m their estimation, fiom a mere 
biological and socio economical relationship to a holy religious sacra- 
ment The wedded couple are honoured even as deities, thus 
emphasizing the spiritual essence of man and the spiritual function 
of all human relationships .Such stri dear ceremonies would indeed 
appear to have been originally designed to serve as a system of 
suitable object teaching or ‘ kmdergarten’, so to say, by T which to 
impress upon the female folic and the backward Hindu or Hinduized 
communities to whom the Sastric rites and Sanskrit mantras or 
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blades, bread, etc , tbe counterpart of the Bengali’s ‘ bhar-namdno ’ 
ceremony m the 1 Sutamtol ’ ceremony of the Mundas, the counter- 
part of the Bengali’s Jdtrci ceremony m a part of the Munda’s uli- 
salln ceremony m which the Munda bridegroom on being asked by his 
mother where he is going, replies, ‘ I am gomg to bring one who will 
take care of you and give you rice and vegetables ’, the counterpart of 
the varan ceremony of a Bengah marriage m the Da hirchi and 
Ghumdn ceremomes of a Munda marriage, the counterpart of the Sat- 
pdL ceremony of a Bengah marriage in the Chduli-heper ceremony of 
the Mundas as a part of which the Munda bnde in carried on a bamboo 
basket three times round the bridegroom, the counterpart of the 
Smdur-ddn ceremony of Bengah Hindu women m the sindun rdLab 
ceremony of the Mundas , the counterpart of the Angthi-hardno 
ceremony of a Bengah Hindu marriage m the Munda custom 
of Diil da m which after the sindun-rahab and Dd au rites, while 
they are bemg ceremonially bathed, the Munda bride and bridegroom 
each conceals, for the other to find out, a tiny earthen pig m the 
mud formed by the water in which they have been ceremonially 
bathed , and the KanalMhjali ceremony of handing over of paddy by 
the Bengali bride to her mother by way of leaving her parents’ 
LaLshmi or ‘luck’ with them, while taking leave of them, has its 
counterpart in the Munda marriage rite of Babd-heretuham m which 
the bride while leaving her parents’ house throws, without looking 
back, three handfuls of paddy behind her, over her own head, on to 
her mother’s san-cloth, a portion of which she holds out to receive 
the paddy 

Agam, the Mundas, like the Bihari Hindus, set up a Mdnddd or 
mud-pulpit for the ceremony of sasang gosd or anointing with ver 
milion , the Ghumdn ceremony of a Munda marriage has a closer 
resemblance to the Bihan ceremony of the same name than to its 
Bengali counterpart known as stn-acdr The uh sahhi ceremony of 
a Munda. marriage which has no analogue m Bengah marriage cere 
momal is evidently a copy of the Imli-ghontai ceremony of a Bihan 
Hindu marriage The Munda custom of seatmg the bride and bride- 
groom on a plough yoke covered over with straw has its parallel not 
m any Bengah custom but in the Bihan custom of burying under the 
mdnddd or marriage-booth a plough-yoke with some bamboo twigs 
The Mundas, it may be noted, appear to have, m the course of their 
ancient migrations, come m contact with Hindus both of Bengal and 
21 
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that though independent invention or parallel evolution of one and 
the same cultural trait sometimes occur in different centres and 
among different peoples, diffusion from a single source is a more 
common process in culture history The discontinuous distribution 
on the map of a particular cultural trait may suggest independent 
origin at different centres, although some cases of apparent similarity 
may, on closer examination, be found to be merely accidental and 
not cases of identity Again, what began as a wave of diffusion is 
sometimes found in the course of its progress to break up into local 
modifications which continue to develop each on its own line, and 
these parallel lines may again be found to converge, or they may 
variously combine with other cultural elements and thus constitute 
new culture complexes Where several unrelated elements thus 
enter into combination to foim a culture complex which is found in 
widely distant and unconnected regions, the common origin of such 
a culture complex or culture compound may be reasonably accepted 
The greater the number of elements thus associated together in a 
single culture complex, the more probable becomes the inference of 
then common origin 

From what I have said it will be seen that the task of the folk- 
lorist in tracing the origins of different folk-customs and beliefs of 
a people, and in searching the causes of similarities ni the folk 
customs of different peoples, is indeed not a very easy one Either 
community of race, or racial intermixture may, of course, account 
for certain similarities in the folk culture of different peoples Some 
cases of similarity or identity of custom may be due to cultural 
diffusion or cultural contact Some may not unreasonably be 
referred to the similar working of the human mind m the same stage 
of intellectual development to meet the same needs And some, 
may be the peculiar heritage of a particular people, introduced by 
their religious and social leaders to educate the more backward 
sections of their population It is when we come to the large class 
of incongruous and inconsistent folk customs and beliefs surviving 
from different stages of culture and found among one and the same 
people that the difficulty in tracing folk-lore origins becomes much 
more serious 

A race of immigrants into a new region may adopt some items 
or elements from the folk culture of the ruder indigenous population, 
and the indigenes may also m turn borrow fiom the incomers 
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the Dorns (lot, 320), 1 the Hans (98,084), the Mehtars (7,724), the 
Pelas Halalkhors (18,586), the Tuns (43,360), the Bauris (15,826), 
the Modus (1,123), the Chamars (31,661), the Ghasis (S,216), the 
Ghusurias (1,972), the Gokhas (44.S73), the Kandras (14S.671), the 
Kebas (6,103), the Pans (199,519), the Siyals (1,030) the Gandas 
(87,717), the Musahars (603,911) the Dhobis (91,612) and few other 
smaller communities , 

in Bengal, the Bagdis (1,015,73S), the Bauris (303,611), the 
Bhuinmalis (91,973), the Chamars (136,533) and their kinsmen 
the Mucins (455,236), the Doms (173,991) and their kinsmen the 
Haris (173 706), the Dosadhs (45,S63), the Kaoras (112,281), the 
Namasudras (1,90S,72S), the Pods (536, 56S), the Tiyars (215,270), 
the Dhobas (22S,052), and a few others , 

m the United Provinces, the Chamais (6,076,0S1), theDomars 
(7,764) the Bansphois (7,292), the Bhangis (397,861), the Khatik 
(1S1,S73), the Bajgis (5,818), the Dhanuks (129, 2S0), the Sunkars 
(9,406), the Balahars (1,988), the Babeliyas (34,211), the Saiqualgars 
(1,250), the Koiris (859,882), the Rajes (2,827), the Rangrezes 
(34,012), the Dhobis (623,049) besides a fen small communities 
such as the Rangsaz, the Tamoli, and the Gharanu, etc , 

in the Central Provinces, the Chamars (901,549), the Mehtars 
(29,916), the Pankas (214, 894), the Ghasias (43,142), the Mangs 

(83,576), the Mehras (1,65,177), the Basers (52,947), the Balahis 

(52,314), the Gandas (157,787), the Kiitias (41,311), the Eons 

(39,628), the Dhobis (165,427), the Kumhars (118, 520), and a few 
others , 

m the Bombay Presidency, the Chamars or Chambars or 
Mochis (211,853), the Bhangis (91,856), the Mahars, the Holijas or 
Dheds (1,081,716), the Mangs orMadigs (227,697), the Dh5rs (10,916), 
the Khalas (6,507), the Shmdhavas (4,265), the Tuns (711), and 
the Kolghas (375), and a fen others , 

in the Madras Presidency, the Haddis (23,124), the Bavuns 
(57,400), the Onya Dandasis (41,768), the Medares (21,158), the 
Paraiyans or Panchamas (2,337,036), the Holeyas (91,558), the 
Valluvans (59,163) the Madigas (737,427), the Chakkdiyans (549,807), 
the Malas (1,493,129), the Pallans (S62,685), the Koragas, (5,287), 


l All the census figures given in this paper are of the census of 1921 
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research If he lacks the means and opportunities for explormg 
ancient sites and investigating the piehistory of Indian Man by 
digging up human fossils and implements and artefacts of the Stone 
and Copper ages, he cannot surely lack opportunities for unravelling 
the prehistory of Indian thought and culture as revealed m folk-lore 
If he lacks opportunities for pursuing field work in Anthropology 
among our primitive jungle tribes he can surely find no less interest- 
ing subjects for anthropological investigation among our 1 depressed 
classes ’ of different grades of culture, some of whom may be his own 
next-door neighbours 



ARE THE GOTRAS AXD PR AVAR AS OF KS HAT RIYAS 
THE SAME AS THOSE OF BRAHMAXAS ? 

Majob M L Bhargaya IMS 

Rao Bahadur C Y Yaidya, M A LL B m his History of 
Hediaeial Hindu India, Volume II Chapter Y and the note attached 
to the same has tried to prove that the Gotras and Pravaras of 
Kshatnyas are the same as those of Brahmanas which are mentioned 
in the Yedic Sutras But a careful stiuh of his arguments shows 
that the learned author has not been able to study the subject 
thoroughly and has been consequently misled 

From certain Eg Vedic Mantras, such as X-14— 6 and 7, X-92- 
10, YHI-M3-13 and VHI-6-1S etc , from the ancient name of the 
Atharia Veda being Bhrgav- Angiras or Atharv- Angiras Samhita 
and even from certain passages m the Mahabliarata, Yana pirva 
Chapters 221 223 and 230, it is possible to trace that at the time 
of the formation of a separate priestly order amongst the Aryas 
■of the Sapta-Smdhava it consisted of three families or clans onh, 
viz the Bhrgus, the Angiras and the Atharvanas It seems that 
the Atharvanas migrated to Persia The priests of the Perso- 
Aryans were called Atharvanas (bide ‘ Indo Aryan Races by Chanda, 
part I, page 33 , ‘Rig Vedic India ’ by Das, page 177 * Vedic India ’ 
by Ragozin, page 165 ‘ Jledia, Babylonia and Persia ’ by Ragozm, 
pages 42, 11S and 179, etc ) , while there is no mention of Atharvana 
Rsi amongst the Pravaras or the foimders of the Gotras of the 
Brahmanas of India m the Srauta Sutras Later on two more 
clans, viz those of the Yasisthas and Kasyapas joined the pnestly 
order of India and thus we come to the passage m the Santi parva 
of the Mahabliarata quoted by Mr Yaidya, in which there is a clear 
mention of the number and names of the Root (h^t) Gotras of 
Brahmanas It shows that, at the time to which the tradition 
mentioned in the sloba refers there were only four ongrnal families, 
or Root Gotras, or clans, amongst the Brahmanas, viz those of the 
Bhigus, the Angiras, the Yasisthas and the Kasyapas 

ilr Vaidj a says ‘ They v ere progenitors of all the three Aryan 
classes, Brahmanas, Kshatnjas and Yaisias ’ and Thev m fact 
were not Brahmana Rishis but Arya Rishis’ The learned author, 
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Visvamitra, 1 e they also recognize the seven Root Gotras Under 
the heading ‘ Bhrgus ’ they not only describe Jamadagrus (including 
Vatsas, Vidas and Aiista^enas) but also four other sub-clans, viz 
the (1) Simakas or Gitsamadas, (2) Vltahavyas or Yaskas, (3) 
VacLhryasvas or Mitryuvas, and (4) Venas, Prthas or Saitas 
Similarly, under the heading ‘ Angiras ’ are described not only 
Gotamas and Bharadvajas but also six others, viz (1) Rathitaras, 
(2) Mudgalas, (3) Vis mi Vrddhas, (4) Hantas or Kutsas, (5) Kanvas, 
and (6) Sankntis From the rules of exogamy described by them 
it is quite clear that these ten were also regarded as Gotras, as 
members of each of them are prohibited from intermarriages amongst 
themselves, and are directed to marry with girls of any of the other 
17 sub clans, barring a few exceptions m case of those who are called 
double gotns There is no need to discuss them in detail 

here, except statmg that the additional four sub clans of the Bhigus 
and the additional six sub clans of the Angiras are not descendants 
of Jamadagni and Gotama and Bharadvaja respectively It is 
enough to add that the number of exogamous sub clans or sub- 
gotras was in reality eighteen and not eight at that time Five 
of these were divisions of the Bhrgu clan or Root Gotra and eight 
those of the Angira clan, while the remainder five clans had only 
one division each, bearing naturally the same name as the original 
clan 

This shows that the number of the Brahmana clans or Root 
Gotras had increased from four to seven by the addition of the 
Agastyas, the Atns, and the Visvamitras From the story of the 
quarrel between the Vasisthas and the Visvamitras, referred to in 
Rg III-53 and narrated in Biihaddevata IV-112 to 120 and fuither 
elaborated in the Epics and the Puranas it is clear that, at the time 
of the admission of the Visvamitras to the Brahmana class, the 
Vasisfchas had raised a strong opposition, though the Bhigus (or 
Jamadagms) had favoured it It was, most probably, after this 
struggle that the then existing seven clans of the Brahmanas appear 
to have decided not to allow any other Yajamana family to join the 
Brahmana class and form more separate clans or Root Gotras But 
as there were no fixed castes then, but only classes, and as naturally 
the Yajamanas would strongly object to this exclusion, a compromise 
was arrived at by allowing such Yajamana families, as deserved and 
desired, to join the priestly order, provided they did not form 
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the word “ Purohita ” means those vho acted for the benefit of their 
Yajamanas since ancient days Also, if then take their own Pravaras, 
all of them will June the same Praiaras and hence they will not be 
able to intermarn amongst themselves as that (avoidance of similar 
Prayaras m marriage) is the rule 

The same rule applies to the Taisyas, as then Pmohitas are 
their advocates or representatives and priests and as, on account of 
the sameness of their own Pravaras, the}' too will not be able to inter- 
marry amongst themselves on account of similar Praiaras 

Raja means one who is consecrated as a lung Some hold 
that even if a Brahmana obtains a kingdom he should also recite the 
Pra% r aras of his Purohita as those (Brahmana Kings) do have Puiohita*- 
According to this viev Yajamanas should not intermarr} if the 
Gotias (winch evidently means clans or sub clans here) of their Puro 
lntas are the same ’ 

Vijuaneshvar sais ‘Although, Ksliatri}as and Taisyas, not 
having special Gotras of their own, have no Pravaias as veil, the 
Gotra and Pravaras of the Purohita are to be understood Thus 
A^valayana having promised, “ He takes the Pravaras of Ins sacri 
ficer ” says “the Kshatm as and the Taisyas take the Pravaras of 
their Purolutas ’ ’ 

The Author of Pravara Darpana says ‘According to Apastambi, 
there are two vievs — 

(1) The Pravaras of the Kshatnyas are .Manava, Alla, md 

Paururava and their Gotra JIanu The Pravaras of 
Vaisyas are Bhalandana, Vatsapri and 31a nidi and 
tlieir Gotra Bhalandana or Tatsapn 

(2) They should take the Gotra and Pravaras of their 

Purolutas 

The mle given by Tijfianesvara is based on the latter u/ 
■*' they take the Piavaras of their Purohitas ” This is according to 
Apastamba The basis of the rule is that all of them (Kshatnyas) 
bemg of Manu Gotra the\ cannot intermarry amongst themselves 
Manu not being amongst the (Gotra Kara) Rishis the meaning is that 
they hare no real Gotra Therefore Kshatm as and Taisias should 
avoid the Gotra and Pravaras of their Purolutas in marriage 

Eudently these later wnters were quite ignorant of the Gotra 
s}stem of Kshatm as and Tam as The Kshatm as and Tais\ as 
of at least Northern India, hate got their own special Gotras even 
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the same or a Jamadagnya Bhargava, (13) Atreya, (14) Vatsya, a 
Jamadagnya Bhargava, (15) Maudgalya, a Kevala Angiras and others, 
whose families I cannot trace, were the Sadasyus I am not aware 
v hat the Brahmamcal Gotra, if any, of Janamejaya was But it is 
quite evident that at least 14 of his Rtvijas and Sadasyus were mem- 
bers of different clans, viz the Bhargavas, Angirasas, Vasisthas^ 
Kaiyapas, Atreyas, and Vaisvaruitras, and therefore of wholly 
different Pravaras Consequently the interpretation of the Sutia 
given by Sir Vaidya could not be correct 

The learned author has raised certain questions regarding the 
above quoted Sutras The word ! ^rV is quite clear It means 
‘then- own Rsis, le Pravaras’ The w ord ‘nre’ is evidently a 
misreading for giv The Pravara group does not offer any puzzle 
at all No doubt the modern Puranas give the story of Pururavas 
being the son of Ida or Ila changed into a woman Ua But obvious 
ly it could not be a historical fact The older Mahabharata clearlj 
states that Manu begot Ila and Ila begot Pururavas (vide Adiparva, 
Chapter 95) But even a woman could be a Mantra Krta and hence 
a Pravara Rsyani No doubt this Pravara group cannot be used 
by the Solar race Kshatriyas, but all Kshatnyas are not stated to 
possess their own Pravara R§is In fact most of the Kshatriyas, 
having Mantra Krtas amongst their ancestors, joined the Brahmana 
Varna and many of them belonged to the Solar race I do not know if 
the available Vakhas of the Rigveda contain any Mantra composed 
by Ua or not, but it is not necessary that a Pravara R$i should be a 
composer of a Rig Vedic Mantra There aie three other Vedas, a 
omposer of any of the Mantras of which, could become a Piavara 
R?i In any case the name of Ua or Alla is mentioned m the 
hst of Mantra Kita Rsis given m Chapter 145 of the Matsya 
Purana 

The Smrti rule vmmwrwrasrrq could apply to and was meant 
only for Brahmanas who have seven wholly different sets of Pravara 
groups It could not and in fact did not apply to Kshatnyas m early 
days, as, otherwise, the Yadavas and the Pauravas and the Kauravas 
and the Pancalas of old, who, according to traditions, were all de 
scendants of Yayati and the Sisodias and Kachvahas of to day, 
who claim descent from Rama Candra, could not intermarry In 
fact the confusion arose, when this dictum was mistakenly made to 
apply to Kshatnyas and Vaisyas Otheiwise, the Kshatriyas and 
22 
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examples of the first, with Taraksya as their first Kshatnya Mantra 
Krta Pravara Rsi and Angiras as their first Brahmana Pravara 
Rsi, while the Kanvas are an example of the other, having only 
one first Pravara Rsi, viz Angiras, the first Pravara Rsi of their 
adoptive clan 

Still later the Yajamanas were not allowed to form even separate 
sub clans, but had to join the Brahmana Varna as a section of one 
of the IS sub clans The Gargyas are an example of this, as indicated 
by their first group of five Pravaras, with Angiras, Barhaspatya and 
Bharadvaja as the first, second and third Pravaras respectively 
The existence of their alternative group of three Pravaras, viz 
Angiras, Gargya and Sainya, shows that they too had tried to es 
tablish a separate sub clan, like the Kanvas, with only the Brahmana 
Pravara Angiras as tlieir first, but without success They are con 
sidered a section of the Bharadvaja sub clan and are not allowed to 
intermarry with other Bharadvajas 

Similarly the Kshatrij'as, too, might have adopted Brahmanas 
m their families, as in the case of a Bharadvaja giving himself as a son 
to Bharata, who had no issue left, quoted by Mr Vaidya This 
Bharadvaja must have become a Kshatrija m consequence, though 
evidently he could not have been the great Bharadvaja Rishi, son of 
Bnhaspati and grandson of Angira It might have been a Brahmana 
with accidentally the same name or possibly a Bharadvaja, 1 e a de 
scendant of Bharadvaja He might ha\ e founded a separate clan or 
sub clan, etc , of the Kshatriyas and might have kept Ins own 
Pravaras too 

But all that is proved by these facts is that, m those days, 
the Brahmanas did not form a water-tight and exclusive caste and 
that Yajamana families could become Brahmanas, if they so desired 
and had Mantra Krtas amongst them It is also proved that a 
Brahmana could adopt a Kshatnya as his son and vice versa These 
facts also explain how certain sub clans and sections of Brahmanas 
happen to have certain Mantra Krta ancestors amongst their Pra- 
varas, who were born Kshatriyas But it is not apparent, how it 
could be proved from them, that all Aryas, Brahmanas, Kshatnyas 
and Vaisyas are descendants of the first Pravara Rsis of Brahmanas 
and have common Pravaras and Gotras, described under the seven 
clans of Brahmanas in the Srauta Sutras Kor is it clear, that as 
certain Brahmanas, whose Kshatnj'a ancestors had joined the 
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relationship) with each other Some are descendants of a Sunaka 
with one Pravara Saunaka , others of Grtsamada with one Pravara 
Gartsamada , others of Gi tsamada, son of Sunakahotra, a descendant 
of Bhrgu with Bhargai a and Gartsamada as their Pravaras , and still 
others descendants of another and different Saunaka with Pravaras 
as Bhargava, Saunakahotra and Gartsamada ’ But if that be true, 
why they all should be included in one sub clan, the Saunakas or 
Gartsamadas of the Bhargavas, and prohibited from intermarrying 
amongst themseh es The only conclusion one could safely arrive at is 
that Gi tsamada was an adopted son of Sunaka and that he was 
taken from another family, be it the Bhfiradvaja Angiras or Lunar 
race of Pururai a or Solar race of Vitahavya 

Another noteworthy point in this connection is that there is a 
sub clan of the Bhargavas named aftei Vitahavya It is also 
known as Yask But there is no section or sub section of this clan 
named after Gntsamada It is thus quite clear that the familJ 
histories given in the Epics and the Puranas cannot always be taken 
as authentic 

You I take up another line of argument I have myself not been 
able to collect the names of the Br.'ilimana and Itshatriya families 
(clans and sub clans, etc ) mentioned m the Rig Veda But accord- 
ing to The Indo Aryan Races, by Mr R Chanda, Part I, page 11, 
the Arjans of the Rig Veda were dinded into two different social 
grades, one the R'jis or priest poet clans such as Atharvanas, Angirasas, 
Blirgus (Jamadagms), Atris, Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Gotamas, 
Katyapas, Agastyas, Kanvas and ViSvamitras (Kusikas) , and the 
other class including the warnor tribes such as Yadus, Turvasus, Purus, 
Anus, Druhyus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srnjayas, Rusmas, Matsyas, 
Cedis, Knvis and others We know from the Sutras, etc , that the 
first group consists of the names of the clans and sub clans (Gotras) of 
Brahmanas Evidently the other group is composed of the names of 
the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of Ksliatriyas, if not of Vaisyas as 
well Thus it is clear that according to Mr Chanda the Yajamanas, 
or in any case the Ksliatriyas, had their own clans and sub clans 
(Gotras), separate from those of Brahmanas and peculiar to them- 
selves, in the Rig Veche age In the Epics too, we find, that the same 
holds true There are hundreds of Brahmanas and Ksliatriyas 
mentioned in the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata, mostly by their 
personal names as well as family names, and often by personal or 
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tha, Gotama, Bharadvaja, Atn, Agastya, Jamadagma, Bhargava, 
Vamade\ a, Javali, Kasjapa, etc 

Similarly m the Mahabharata hundreds of Brahmanas and 
Kshatnjas are mentioned by their family names (clans, sub clans, 
sections or sub sections or m other words Gotras) , but each class has 
its own special names Krsna Vasudeva is called Yadava, Madhava 
and Varsneya, etc , but nei er Atreva or by any other Brahmamcal 
family name The Pandavas and Dhartarastras are called Paur- 
uravas, Pauravas, Bharatas, and Kauravas, etc , but never bi T a Gotra 
name of the Brahmanas Similar is the case with Pancalas, 
Somakas, Sifijayas, ,Mats\as, Cedis, Andliakas, Bliojas, Saivjas, 
Samdlm as, Saimras, Madras, Gandharas, Angas, Vangas, and a host 
of othei Ksliatnyas On the other hand, the Purohita of the Pandavas 
is called Dhaumya, Drona either Bharadvaja or Angiras, Krpa either 
^aradvata, Gautama or Angiras and Rama of the axe, Jamadagnya 
or Bhargava 

The same is the case with Puranas, which are supposed to be the 
special repositories of the Kshatrij a traditions A certain school of 
thought refers to Puranas as ‘Kshatrija Literature’, as opposed to 
Srutis and Smrtis, v Inch they designate as ‘ Brahmamcal Literature ’ 
But even m these, the Kshatriyas are mentioned bj fannh names, 
stated above and not by Brahmamcal Gotra names 

In rm opinion it is as clear as daylight, that from the times of the 
Rig Veda to those of the Puranas, the Brahmanas and the Ksliatrij as 
had separate family names (Gotras), peculiar to each class, and not 
common to both, except in the rare case of mere coincidence of names j 
such as Gotamas and Vatsas, etc 

The first mention of Brahmamcal Gotras m association with 
Kshatriya clan or sub clan names, so far as I know , is found m the 
inscriptions, referred to by Mr Vaidya These start after the de- 
cline of Buddhism and after the conversion of majority of Hindus 
to the revived Brahmamc religion There is no doubt that some ruling 
and other well-to do families of Rajputs describe their Brahmamcal 
Gotras and Pravaras, though the latter mostly incorrect, even to day 
But it is also a fact that the ordinary Rajputs of Rajputana, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Ambala Division of the 
modem Punjab and the Delhi Province do not do so , and if asked to 
state their Gotias, will give the names of their Kshatrn a clans or sub- 
clans, etc A Chahmana of a certain type may describe his Gotra as 
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according to winch every Brahmana, while invoking the sacred Agm, 
had to recite the names of his most prominent early ancestors, who 
Avere Mantra Krtas, up to a total number of five and by means of 
which he could trace the relation of his sub section (the present 
Gotra) with its parent section, sub clan and clan On the other 
hand many of the Kshatnyas did not have Mantra Krta ancestors, 
AA-liom they could mention m the invocation of Agm , nor aa ere 
they particular m avoiding intermarriages betv een remote cousins, 
as evidenced by the marriages of Dasaratha AVith Kausalya, of 
Kama Avith Sita, of Pandu AVith Kunti, of the Pandavas with 
Draupadi, and of Arjuna lvith Subhadra, etc , if the genealogies 
given m the Epics and the Puranas are to be trusted Kausalya 
means a prmcess of the Kausala family, to which also belonged 
DaSaratha, aaIhIc the Yadavas, the Kauravas, and the Pancalas 
are all said to be descendants of Pururava through Yayati, both 
human ancestors They therefore could not have a Pravara system 
like that of Brahmanas, who had a separate group of Pravaras for each 
section of every sub clan of the seven original clans But the 
Brahmanas had brought into practice the custom of reciting Pravaras 
every time the sacred Agm was invoked, and something had to be 
done to have the custom, at least formally, observed by the other 
Dvijas also, all of Avhom did not have Pravaras They were there 
fore required to have the Pravaras of their Purohitas recited in the 
sacrifices and rituals performed on their behalf by their Purohitas 
Hence the dictum 1 Purohita Pravaro Rajnama ’ 

On conversion from Buddhism to the revived Brahmanism, 
the leading Kshatnya famihes were encouraged to consider the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas as their OAvn, and as their OAvn Gotras 
could not be associated Avith the Pravaras of their Purohitas, they 
Avere further taught to consider the Gotras of their Purohitas also 
as their own And these new converts naturally accepted them 
with the proverbial zeal of new converts and mentioned them in 
their inscriptions, etc , as m their eyes this Avas an important part 
of their new religion But to the ordinary Kshatnya his OAvn family 
name, clan or sub clan, etc , remained Ins Gotra as it does eA r en to day 
The Rajput kings and nobles of to day also remember then OAvn clan 
names or Gotras, like Chauhana, Tuara Parmara, etc, uliich they 
scrupulously avoid in marriage connections, in addition to their Brah- 
mamcal Gotras, of aa Inch the ordinary Rajput knows nothing It is 
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same families must have been detailed to take up the pnesth work, 
and gradually the priestly class got differentiated from the uarnor 
Ehrgu, Angira, Atharvana, Vasistha Kasiapa, Agasti a and Atn 
the pioneers of the pnestlv order, must have been horn m one oi other 
of these aristocratic families, though ire do not knoiv the names of 
their parents and ancestors in most cases It could thus be more 
safely asserted that the Brahmanas are descendants of Kahatrzj a 
ancestors who in their turn are descendants of Vaisvu piogemtors, 
both of them being specialized sections of the general An an public 
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Db B Bhattaohabitta, MA, Ph D , 

Oriental Institute, Baroda 

It is now undisputed that the three great religious systems of 
India developed their own pantheons, each following its own tradi- 
tions, and for this purpose deities were often borrowed from one 
pantheon to another This process of borrowing has been going on 
from time immemorial, and as probably the Hindus were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jainism and Buddhism in earlier stages 
commonly ransacked the Hindu gods for building up their own 
pantheons By using the word ‘ Pantheon ’ it is not the intention 
to emphasize that the Buddhists and Jamas worslnpped the deities 
or were idol worshippers, but only to show that the followers of both 
acknowledged or recognized several gods m their earlier stages 

But later on, particularly m the Tantne age, which practically 
begins with the beginning of the seventh century, the Buddhists 
«ere the first to claim a full, scientifically classified, and thoroughly 
efficient pantheon The Hmdus had them pantheon in the Puranas 
at some earlier period and as this was somewhat attiactive to the 
Buddhists and the Jamas, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
number of the Pauranic deities mto their own pantheons But m 
the Tantne age the Buddhists headed the list, and their pantheon, for 
reason of the wealth and variety of gods and goddesses, created a 
profound impression on the followers of the Hindu and Jama faith, 
and they did not hesitate to borrow and incorporate as many of the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon as would satisfy their wants 
In the matter of the pantheon the Jamas were always lagging behind, 
and m this respect they never developed any ongmahtj or wealth of 
ideas, and as their pantheon is the smallest possible it is not proposed to 
deal with it at any great length But the inter-relation between the 
Buddhist and Hindu pantheons was remarkable, and the deities in these 
two religious systems v ere so intermixed that it has now become almost 
impossible to distinguish between the two classes The position has 
thus become very comphcated as the Tantne system of the Buddhists 
is almost forgotten, so much so, that many will not believe that the 
Buddhists evei had any pantheon or deities, and therefore a large 
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stroke of their sword destroyed all vestige of this once mighty religion 
Few people can imagine why the Muhammadans fixed the Buddhists as 
their target of attack, but the reason for this is not very far to seek 
The Buddhist religion believed m concentration in monasteries 
since its very inception at the time of Buddha and one reason of the 
great popularity it at that time and subsequently enjoyed, was that 
Buddhism could provide a haven of rest for its followers Hinduism 
never believed m concentration, but always advocated decentrali- 
sation With the Hindus the religion was a cottage industry, and the 
heads of social organizations alw ays made it a point to see that ever} 
one m every house follows the doctrines and practices prescribed in 
the Sastras There was a powerful social organization behmd the 
Sastras, and the individuals and householders had to take care not to 
provoke the wrath of the society by disobeying the mandates of the 
Sastras 

With the Buddhists, monasteries were a necessity from very early 
times owing to the peculiar restrictions and discipline enjoined by 
Buddha on his follow ers Buddhism, moreover, had no respect for the 
society as it w as mostly concerned with outcastes or low castes consist- 
ing of original inhabitants of the country not affiliated to the orthodox 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separate organizations like 
the monasteries were a necessity m Buddhism Since then, the 
followers of Buddhism believed m monasteries, built new ones, equipp- 
ed them with buildings, paintings, beautiful carvings of stone, images 
of exquisite beauty, and enriched them to a great extent with the 
accumulated wealth of ages Some of the monasteries presented 
the appearance of forts, and as the monks were dressed in one 
particular fashion they resembled an army of soldiers So long 
the Hindus remained at the helm of pohtical power m India these 
monasteries, monks and even the Buddhists were not harmed except 
on rare occasions, because the Hindu rulers always practised tolera- 
tion m religious matters, and sometimes even embraced religions other 
than their own And hence the Buddhists were safe m the hands of 
the Hin du rulers, but when the Muhammadans came their chief 
objective was to loot and conquer They took the monasteries to 
be forts, and the monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
annihilated them and Buddhism along with them, and thus indirectly 
saved Hinduism from further disruption, and helped its followers m 
consolidating then position To Hinduism they could do very httle 
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in the Sadhanamala referring to the worship of the same deity Two 
of these Sadhanas are assigned to two authors of Tantnc Buddhism 
namely, Vairocana and Trailokyavajra 3 It is easy to assign a date 
to Vairocana as he is the same as Vairocana Raksita who is said to 
have been a disciple of Guru Padmasambhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when king Khn Sron Ide 
Btsan was leigmng m Tibet This king is beheved to have reigned 
between AD 72S-7G4 and as Vairocana was also his contemporary 
it is not unreasonable to assign him a period ranging from the second 
quarter of the 8th century Very little, however, is known about 
the othex author who referred to the deity Bhutadamara, except 
to mention that Ins name occurs m a manuscript of the Sadhanamala 
winch was written in 1165 AD , and therefore the author cannot be 
later than the beginning of the 12tli century 4 It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the cult of Bhutadamara was very 
well known m the time of Vairocana Raksita m the middle of the 
8th century 

As regards the Tantra of Bhutadamara it must be stated m the 
beginning that it has no connection with the Damara hterature of 
the Hindus The Damaras 3 is a division of the Tantnc hterature 
of the Hindus anil six principal Damaras are recognized, namely _ 
Sivadamara (11,007 verses), Yogadamara (23,533 verses), Durga 
damara (11,503), Sarasvatadamara (9,905 terses), Brahmadamara 
(7,105 verses) and Gandliarvadamara (60,060 verses) Though a 
hst of Damaras is mentioned m the Varahltantra, the Damaras as a 
rule exist only m name The w ord Damara means * Camatkara ’ 
or magic, and as the Tantras are concerned mostly with magic and 
magical feats it is no wonder that a class of hterature wall be called 
by the name of Damara Bhutadamara, however, seems to be the 
name of a deity and as the Bhutadamara Tantra deals wuth the 
different rites connected with his worship it is known by that name, 
and therefore is unconnected with the Damara literature of the 
Hindus Moreover, as wall be shown later on, the origin of the 
Tantra is definitely Buddhist, and so it is unreasonable to associate 

3 Ibul , pp 514, 524 

l For the dates of Vairocana and Trailokj avajra, see also ibid Intro 
duction, exx, cxxi , and P N Bose Indian Teachers in Indian Umicraities, 
p 42 

s Sabdaf alpadruma article on Damara 
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of an Assembly of the Faithful surrounding Buddha Bhagavan, 
Mho sits in a variety of meditations and gives out certain new truths 
not preached by linn before Mlicn he came down to the earth as 
Kasj apa or Dlpankara 0 The Assembly members occasionally 
interrupt the Bhagavan with their doubts which are cleared by 
lnm Occasional!}-, his non tenets are opposed by the members 
when Bhagaian becomes angry and mysteriously makes every one 
unconscious , 7 but ret i\ es them again n hen the}- realize their folly 
and send forth a \ olley of praise for the Bhagavan The more 
important Tantras are in this form, but later on the elaborate pro 
eeedmgs of the Sangitis began shortening and ultimately the mtro- 
ducton portions Mere considered as unnecessary and useless, and 
therefore discarded 

The Bhutadamara Tantra begins abruptly without much 
introduction in the form of an elaborate description of the Assemblj 
of the Faithful together Mitli the names of the principal members 
as is usual Math this class of Sangitis Therefore, the Tantra, though 
m a Sangiti form does not conform to all the rules that make a 
Sangiti This leads us to believe that the Tantra must have belonged 
to a later age Mlicn elaborate formalities Mere not considered necessary 
m Buddhism for introducing neM innovations In the Bhutadamara 
Tantra, Bhagavan Maliax ajradhara is the principal speaker, and the 
Assembh contain several important and poMerful personages among 
Mhom mc recognize the fannhar figure of Mahadeva who is repre- 
sented as freeh interrupting the Bhagavan either with Ins doubts 
or prajers for the elucidation of particular points 

It is not at all unlikely that the Bhutadamara Tantra for the 
first tune ushered into existence the cult of Bhutadamara, because, 
otherwise, m e do not see any necessity of a special Sangiti introducing 
his Morship, as Sangitis only become necessary Mhen neM ideas, 
neM' thoughts, and neM doctrines are introduced mto Buddhism 
Before a summary of the Tantra and its subject matter is given it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhutadamara may not be con 
temporaneous Math the introduction of such ancient deities as 


0 In the Ouhyasamaja, 17tli Chapter, this has been distinctly stated This 
worh u Inch is expected to come out shortly is being printed for the GaeLtvad s 
Oriental Series [Since published, 1931 ] 

7 This episode occurs both in the GuUyasamaja and m the Bhutadamara 
Tantra 
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the later and the more modified form of the original Buddhist Tantra, 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras side by side for the 
facility of comparison — 

Buddhist 


1 The first chapter opens with 
a description of Mahavajradhara 
who recites at the request of 
Mahadeva a particular Mantra 
for subduing the diverse lands 
of ghosts and demons Im- 
mediately destructive rays of 
light issue forth from the person 
of the Bhagavan, and all the 
diverse kinds of ghosts and 
demons are seen consumed by 
the fire of the rays Later on, 
he again utters the Mrtasan 
jlvani Mantra m order to revive 
the demons after showing his 
wonderful might and valour, and 
the wind that comes out from 
the nose of Vajradhara touches 
the dead bodies of the ghosts 
and demons and they are revived 
forthwith They begin trembling 
thereafter and unconditionally 
place themselves at the protec- 
tion of Vajradhara, and their 
lord Aparajita falls at his feet 
and wants protection The 
Bhagavan latei on extracts from 
them a promise that they will 
render all possible help to the 
inhabitants of Jambudvipa, 
supply them with their daily 
needs, food, garments, gold, 
jewels and the like, and keep 
them protected from the fear 


Hindu 
First Patcda 

1 Unmattabhairava wants to 
know how gods like Brahma 
Indra, Siva, etc , were killed and 
the methods by which the dead 
come back to life again In reply 
Unmattabhairava recites the 
Bhiitadamara Tantra which 
bestows the final liberation as 
soon as it is known At this stage 
the commentary begins with 
1 asyarthah ’ thus 

' Atha Bhutadamaram vak- 
$ye mantnnam hitakam- 
yaya 

Vasya vijnanamatrena man- 
trasiddhim-upalabhet 
Unmattau Vajrapanaye ma 
hakrodhadhipataye 
Vyomavyapi mahakayam 
abhedyabhedakam tatha 
Pralayarkam-iva ty u gram 
prabhamandaladuhsakam 
Gunaratnakaram suddham 
baddham bhumau pratis 
thitam 

Mam a mi sarvabhavena Bhu- 
tadamaranayakam 
Athato Bhutadamaramaha- 
tantraraje bhutabhutinl- 
s a d hana vidhivistaram 
pravaksyami 

Ityaha bhagavan Maha- 
vajradharas trailokj'adhi- 
patih ’ 
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Buddhist 

order to attain the different 
perfections These Sundarls are 
named as &ri Bhiitakula Sun 
darl, Sri Vijnya Sundari, Sri 
Vimala Sundari, Sri Ceti Sun 
dail, Sri Manohara Sundari, Sri 
Bhfikhanda Sundari, Sri Din 
vala Sundari and Sri Caksumatl- 
Sundari 


3 In the second chapter the 
Mahabhiitml SmaganapravesmI 
by name touches the feet of 
Vajradhara and reveals to lum 
lier Mantras As the number 
of Smasanns are eight she also 
gives eight Mantras for the eight 
presiding deities of the different 
burning grounds Then follows 
the description of the different 
Mudras and Sadhanas for the 
attainment of perfection (Siddki) 
The eight Smasanapravesinls are 
named m the Tantra as follows 
GhoramukhI, Damsfrakarah, 
Jarjjaramuldil, KamalalocanI, 
VikatamukhI, Dhundhari, Vidj ut 
karall, Saumyamukhl 

4 In the third chapter Malia- 
raudrabhutinl, G'a n dak atjTiy a n I 
by name, touches the feet of the 
Bhagavan and reveals her Man- 
tra As Katyayanls are eight 


Hindu 

and Mudras connected with 
the rites The Sundarls when 
pleased or subdued by Mantras 
do immense service to the wor 
shipper and a list of such works as 
can be obtained from them then 
follow m the same line, mainly 
m the same words as found m 
the Buddhist version The num- 
ber and names of the Sundarls 
are the same as given m the 
Buddhist version 

Fourth Patala 

3 Describes the Sadliana, 
Mantra, and Mudra of the eight 
Smasanavasmis or the presiding 
deities of the burning grounds 
The names and number of the 
deities are the same as described 
in the Buddhist version 


Fifth Patala 

4 Unmattabhairava rev eals 
the Sadliana, Mudra and Mantra 
for the eight Bhuta Katyayanls 
and describes the method of 
w orship and the perfections 
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Bnddlnst ) Hindu 

, Seventh Painla 

\ 

7 In the fifth Kalpa Vajra- 7 In this small chapter Un- 
pam gives a sermon on the I mattabhairava gives directions 
ments to be gamed by the mere i for certain ntes which lead to 
sight of the Mjandala, by the i diverse kinds of perfections bv 
mere utterance of the name of j killing or destrovmg (Marana) 
Yajradhara and perfections to ] several important gods 
be gamed b\ the various prac- { 

I 

tices recommended Then he J 
gives a hst of Sadlianas and 
detailed directions for the at- 
tainment of Siddhi, and for 
killing and subduing a number 
of gods such as Mahadeva 
Xarayana, Brahma Sakra Ku- 
mara Gane?a, Bhairava Xart- 
tesvara, Mahakala and others 

Eighth Patala 

S Then follow some verses S Unmat ta bln ira va reveals 
and Mantras and directions for the Sadhana of Cetikas and 
making the Bhutmis work as enumerates the different ser- 
servants or protect, the wor- vices obtamable from Bhutmi 
shipper as his mother by supplv- and Kuiijuravatl 
ing him with all his needs, 

wealth and comforts The Bhu- A mfh Pataln 

tuns are recognized here as eight > The same subject is contmued 
m number to wit Yibhusani, here and directions for the Sa- 
Ivundalaharmi, Simhali, Hasinl, dhana of T ibhutmi Kundala- 
Xati, Bati, Karnes van and Devi i dharini Sindunnl Apahanni, 

| Mahanati CetT Karnes van and 
Kumari are given These beings 
are called m the chapter as 
Bhutinls 

Tenth Pa to la 

9 Next the Tantra deals I 9 Unmattabhauavi asks her 
with the Mantras and the differ- ! consort to reveal to her the 
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Buddhist 

mukhi and Sankhapalamukhi 
Tlien follows the enumeration of 
the manifold Siddlus obtainable 
therefrom 

12 In the ‘•ection which 
comes next the «ix Kmnaris rise 
up and after paving homage to 
Vajradhara repeal their Hidaya 
Mantras The six Kmnaris are 
mentioned as Manolilrml, Su- 
bhaga, Visalanetri Suratapnya 
Stimuklil and DivakaramukhI 
Then follows the Sudhanas, 
Mudras and Mantras as usual 

13 Tlien follows a second 
description of the Mandala with 
less details, and practicalh in- 
cluding the same gods and god 
desses mentioned m the fourth 
chapter, with the directions for 
entering the Mandala along with 
a number of Mantras connected 
with the rites 


14 In the subsequent section 
details are gnen of rites for sub 
duing and conquenug the eight 
Bhutas, namely, Ap a raj it a, Ajita, 
Purana, Apurana, Smasanadhi- 
pati, Kalasa, Bhutesa and Kin- 
karottama (Kinnarottama m 
Hindu) and Sadhanas, Mantras 
and Mudras connected with the 


Hindu 


Thirteenth Patala 
12 The Siddlu of the Km- 
naris is described with details 
of Mudras and Sadhanas Their 
number is recognized here also 
as six and their names are the 
same as given m the Buddhist 
version of the Bhutadamara 
Tantra 


Fourteenth Patala 

13 Describes again the Man- 
dala of Bhutadamara for the 
second time though with less 
details than before This chapter 
describes also the method of 
entering the Mandala and gives 
description of several Mudras 
and enumerates a number of 
Mantras and Mudras connected 
with the rites 

Fifteenth Patala 

14 Unmattabhairava des- 
cribes the methods by which 
mastery over the Bhutas maj 
be obtained, and for this purpose 
reveals a number of Mantras, 
Mudras and gives elaborate des- 
cription of the procedure to be 
followed for the different lands 
of power Here also their 
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as being pleased to answer the queries of his consort Unmattabhai- 
ravl 

But no one can deny that there is a great deal that is common 
to both the versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra, though the tv o 
belong to two widely different religious systems But that is not 
sufficient to establish the relative priority of the two versions The 
general impression of the reader who compares the tv o versions 
closely is that the Hindu version is later m which the earlier Bnddlnst 
version has been remodelled There are also several reasons for 
considering the Hindu version to be an imitation of the earlier and 
the original Buddhist version of the Bhutadamara Tantra The 
Buddhist version puts the whole Tantra m the mouth of Vajradhara 
who is regarded as the highest deity m Buddhism, but m the Hindu 
version sometimes Vajradhara is also represented as giving out 
certain Mantras, though in the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation between the Unmattabhairava 
and Unmattabhairavl Moreover, it is quite natural with the 
Buddlnst to consider the highest Hindu deities as Bhutas or super- 
natural or inferior bemgs ready to do seivice for the worshipper 
But even in the Hindu version the same sentiments are expressed 
and Mantras and methods are given for the Marana of Brahma, 
and others who are considered as Bhutas Again, it is natural with 
the Buddhists to make the highest Hindu gods as companions and 
inferior to the principal god Bhutadamara because that shows clearly 
that the Buddhist gods aie far more powerful than the impotent 
Hindu gods who are much inferior to them and are given definitely 
subordinate position in the Mandala of Bhutadamara But it is 
certainly strange in a Hindu Tantra to make the highest Hindu 
gods to be given definitely an inferior position m the Mandah 9 
Moreover, the Hindu version of the Bhutadamara Tantra mentions 
a large number of Buddhist terms in the body of the book and intro 
duces some avowedly Buddhist characters in it Thus we find 
Vajradhara frequently introduced and mentioned, Vajrapam another 
Bodlnsattva of the Buddhist pantheon introduced as giving certain 
instructions to the gods and particularly to Mahesvara On fol 8 


9 The Buddhists maintained a \ er\ hostile attitude towards the Hindu 
gods and goddesses in their rituals and m the sculptures, images and paintings. 
For details see B Bhattacharjya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 162 
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Buddhist 

Kapalamalamukutam trai- 
lokyasyapi nasanam 

Attahasam mahasantam (na 
dam) trailohyadhi p a 1 1 rn pra 
bhum 

Pratyalldha susamsthanam ad- 
ityakotisanmbham 

Aparajitapadakrantam mudra - 
bandhena tisthati 

2 Tantra madiiye nyased bhi- 
mam t ap t a j va 1 a s a m a k u 1 a in 

Saftahasam maharaudram 

bbinnafijanacayopamam 

Pratyalidham caturbahum 
daksine vajradliannam 

Tarjanam vamaliastena tik 
snam damstrakaralmam 

Kapalaratnamukutam trai 
lokyasya vinasanam 

Adifcyakotisankasam a^tana 
gavibbusitam 

Aparajitamakrantam mudra 
bandliena tisthati 


Hindu 


2 alamalakulam diptam 
jmgantagmsamaprabham 
Bhinnanjanamahakayam 
kapalakrtabhusanam 
Sattahasamaharaudram trisu- 
lokabhayankaram 

Tanmadhye to mahabhimam 
Vajrakrodliam caturbbujam 
DalvSin ord d }i vaka re vajra m 

ta.rjanavamapamnam 

Krodhamudranvitam [devam] 
pambhyam dharanam bhaje 


It may be noticed from the different descriptions of the delta, 
as given in the Buddhist and Hindu versions that the original 
language of the Buddhist has been changed in the Hmdu version to 
a more dignified and correct form of Sanskrit, although the deity 
whom the tvo versions describe remains the same in all particulars 
The form of Bhutadamara can now be clearly understood from 
the different Dhyanas quoted above It appears from the descrip- 
tion that Bhutadamara is one faced and four armed and stands 
m the Pratyalidha attitude on Aparajita — the lord of the ghosts 
and demons The two principal hands are crossed against the 
breast in vhat is called the Bhutadamara Mudra or the Rrodha 
Mudra, which requires that the tuo Anamikas should be entwined, 
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(5) RatnasrI (H Rambha) m the Agni comer carrying the 

Gandha or scent and decked m all ornaments 

(6) Sarasvatl m the Nairrta comer of beautiful appearance 

and carrying the Vina 

(7) Surasundarl in the Vayu corner carrying a garland of 

jewels (Ratnamala) 

(8) Visalaksi m the liana corner of beautiful appearance, 

decked in all ornaments and resplendent with youthful 

bloom 

In the tim’d circle the deities presiding over the different 
quarters with their own v capons and symbols and Vahanas are placed 
thus — 

(1) Agni in the Agni comer 

(2) Yama in the South 

(3) Narrta in the Namta coinei 

(4) Varuna in the West 

(5) Vayu in the Vayu corner 

(6) Kubera in the North 

(7) The Moon in the Isana corner 

(S) Indra in the East 

In the fourth circle there is another set of deities nhich are 
omitted in the Hindu \ ersion on the fust occasion, but appear 
m the second occasion at the end of the v ork These eight deities 
are placed in the Mandala as under — 

(1) Simhadhvnja in the East 

(2) Vibhutl in the South 

(3) Padmavatl behind (West) 

(4) Surahannl in the North 

(5) Varaharinl in the Isana corner 

(6) Ratnesvari m the Agni corner 

(7) BhusmI m the Nairrta corner 

(8) JagatpahnI in the Vayu corner 

All these deities are beautiful m appearance, decked in all 
ornaments having their original compleuon and weapons held in their 
hands, and resting in the Sattvaparyanka attitude 

This elaborate Mandala is twice described m each of the two 
versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra The Sadhanamala, however, 
is silent with regard to the compamon deities because obviously 
24 
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UTKAL OR ORDISSA 


The Country and its Language 
Gopal Chandra Pbaharaj 

Dear President, Members of the Executive Committee 

Gentlemen, and Ladies present. 

At the start I beg, on behalf of the Ona people, to tender our 
gratefulness to the Committee of this Conference for having included 
‘ Ona ’ m its scope 

We Onas had not, till lately, taken up philological studies The 
late Pandit Gopeenatli ISTanda of Gan] am m the Madras Presidency 
had begun the same by a senes of articles m Ona Magazines -which he 
compiled into a book, The Ona Bhasa tattia The late Si am - 
sunder Rajguru, B A , of District Gan] am and the late Tarim Charan 
Rath had made some valuable contributions tov. ards Ona Philologj , 
but unfortunately their researches u ere cut short by their untimely 
death Leaving aside these three Ona gentlemen we cannot boast 
of any methodical -work having been done on a scientific basis re- 
garding Ona language, literature, and history Though the recording 
of contemporary events to form the basis of future history of the 
country v as begun in the lltli century A D by Choraganga Deb, 
the first long of the Onssa Ganga Dynasty, by maintaining the ‘ Madia 
Pafi]i J m the Jagannath Temple at Pun, though the cave msenptions 
of King Aira and Kharavela (1st century B C ) u ere the forerunners 
of archaeological and historical records of the country, though the 
architectural inscriptions and carvings of the caves and temples m 
and around Bhuvanesvar and Konarak (District Puri), Khiching 
(in Mourbhan] State), Jaugarda (District Ganjam), and Jajpur (Dis 
tnct Cuttack) and in vanous places with m the boundaries of ancient 
Odra desa, and copperplates unearthed from various quarters 
prove beyond doubt that the Onas had a history, a civilisation, 
and traditions of which any nation on the face of the earth would 
be proud, still none of these have been brought to hght or to the 
prominent notice of the civilised world by any Ona scholar Many 
European and British scholars and some of our Bengah and Behan 
brethren have contributed valuable matenals towards the compila- 
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The Onssa of the present map of India is not the Orissa of history 
We have been using two names, viz — 

1 Orissa, for the present administrative Orissa of the 19th 

century comprising the three coastal districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, and Balasore, the upland district of Sambal- 
pur recently added to it m 1904, the non-regulation 
district of Angul, and the Orissa Feudatory States , 
and 

2 Utkal , for the linguistic or historical Ona speaking tracts 

now lying within the borders of four different provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Central Provinces, and 
Madras 

The modern use of the word Utkal to denote the Oria-speaking 
tracts can be traced to the Utkal Union Conference started in 1903 
by Mr M S Das, C I E , the grand old man of Orissa and perhaps 
the oldest Indian leader now living Since then v e have been calling 
the area Utkal and the people who are permanent residents of this 
area as Utkaliyas, as distinguished from Onas, i e people whose 
mother tongue is Ona 

The area of Utkal as defined above has been approximately 
though incorrectly laid down by Sir Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal Taking 
the mouth of the Haldi River near Tamluk (ancient Tamrahpta) 
m the Contai Subdivision of Midnapore District of Bengal as the 
north eastern point, the boundary line runs v estwards along the rivers 
Haldi and Kaligai up to Bankura and then turns towards the south 
and rims along the eastern boundary of the Smghbhum District 
through Saraikala State up to the valley of Ranchi m Chotanagpur 
Division, then along Jaspur State, Raigarh, Sarangarh and Raipur 
districts m Central Provinces up to the Bastar State (C P ) which 
may be taken as the south-western corner of this area Then the 
line proceeds south east along the Joypur State and the districts and 
agencies of Vizagapatam and Ganjam (in Madras) whence it takes 
an easterly turn from Parlakemudi and meets the Bay of Bengal at 
Barua Bandar (Kahngapatam) 

The area of the present administrative Orissa is roughly forty 
thousand square miles while that of the Utkal vould be about fifty- 
five thousand square miles According to a rough calculation based 
on Census figures the number of Ona speaking people inside Onssa 
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Eiver (with Sompetta m Ganjam as its capital) and (3) The northern 
or Utkahnga, extending from Bsikulya to the Ganges (with Tosali — 
identified with Blnn anesi ar— as its capital) The name of Kahnga 
had been well known to Greek lnstoiians Ptolemy and Pliny and to 
the Buddhists and to the Chinese trai ellers Hman Tsang and Fa Hian 
In the Iiarnamsa we find the territory of Kahnga* beginning from 
Tamralipta (Taniluk m Midnapore) King Ah ok a conquered Kahnga 
in the 8th year of his reign and caused some inscriptions m Jau- 
garda (Ganjam) and Dliauli (District Pun) 

The Utkal was ongmallv separate from the two other portions of 
Kahnga, blit latterly it deiomed up the two other Kahngas and came 
under the sway of the Gupta d\ nasty of Sirpur who styled them 
sehes the lords of Tnkahnga from 10th to 11th century AD This 
Utkal country was bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the 
east by the Ba\ of Bengal, on the south by the Godavari, and on 
the west by Cential India Marliatta speaking country The Odras 
weie inhabiting the western fiinge of Utkal They were originally 
Aryans but got mixed up with the Diavidians of Kahnga and were 
branded as fallen Ixsatiiyas by Manu When again new colonies 
of Aryans settled in Kahnga these Odras yvere dm en to the forests 
and mountains of Jeypur, Bastar, and Vizagapatam The Odras 
were a hardy and martial caste The Ganga Yamsa kings of Orissa 
engaged them as soldiers and got them settled in \ anous parts of 
Orissa by gianting them jagirs and their descendants are still styled 
as Orda Clias'i, Orda P uka, Orda Khanduta and Orda Swansias 
That this countiy Utkal or Ordissa and its people Uthaliyas or Ordias, 
under one name or another name, have been long on the face of India 
admits of no doubt At tunes Utkal was amalgamated with Kahnga 
and its civilisation spread far and wide beyond the boundaries of 
India This Utkal comprised the Kongada (identified with Ganjam), 
Kosala (identified with Sambalpur), Gandamala (Banna, Gangpur, 
and Bonai States), and the three coastal districts of Pun, Cuttack, 
and Balasoie This Utkal extended from the Ganges to the Godavari 
and from the Bay 7 of Bengal w estw ards tow ards C P and Gya The 
Utkal met chants who visited the Buddha biought his tooth relic to 
Orissa in the 5th or Otli century B C In Manu (3rd century B C ) 
we find mention of Udras as fallen Ksatnyas The Buddhist King 
Afioka conquered Kahnga and established a capital near Bhuvanesvar 
and got inscriptions carved m Onssa in 3rd century 7 B C After Asoka, 
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2 Tadbhava — -words corrupted from Sanscrit or Prakrit or 

Pali , 

3 Desaja — words of -winch the origin cannot he traced or 

remotely tiaced to Sanscrit or Prakrit or Dra vidian, 

4 Foreign — words brought from Arabic, Persian, or any 

European language , and 

5 Dialectical — words used m particular Ona-speakmg tracts 

but not common to the -whole Onssa, and m which can 
be traced the influence of Bengalee, Hindi, Marhatti, and 
Telugu v ith w hich the Orias of these particular tracts 
have come m contact This class includes 9lfli (Gramya) 
and vulgai -words and words used by low caste people 
and untouchables 


To one peculiarity of the Ona language I would draw the atten 
tion of scholars The Oria language preserves the distinct pro 


nuneiations of 




some 


sister languages do not do this The pronunciation of the vowels Q, 


(as ru) and S (as lu) are diffeient from those of the Bengalee 
So when we find m any old writing the distinction clearly preserved 


betw een 


i anc * 


;}• { 


we would have reason 


to presume the writing to be Ona if there be other indications (use 
of palm leaf, the circular toppings of letters), internal and external, 
that the language is Ona 

From the language of some old inscriptions and copperplates 
and Madia Panji we conclude that the present day' Ona has stuck 
to the old Ona foim more faithfully than many" of the modern verna 
culars 


Now let us deal with the Ona script The Ona script has been 
adopted from the Mngadhi script which was the descendant of Brahmi 
script through Kutila and Devnagar scripts From stone mscnptions 
and copperplates scholars infer that by the 10th century" A D Ona 
script had developed into a pecuhai one and had become distinct 
from its mother A comparison of Devnagar with the present-day' 
Ona script, as well as with the Ona script of the 13th and 14th cen 
tunes, convinces even a casual observer that except for the curves, 
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in the rise of the Saliajia Dliarma winch is Buddhism m the garb 
of Hinduism and which became the popular religion This move 
ment and religion must have their peculiar plnaseologv , rituals and 
tc\t books which nbo remain to be unearthed We ha\e not yet 
been able to get any religious waiting of that period 

The paucitj of books written m Ona language is due to the 
influence of the Brahmans who were brought fiom Kany akubja 
1>\ Jajatikcsari and w I 10 ‘•ettlcd m Ons«a in the oth centun A D 
These Brahman settlers did not like the civilisation and language of 
the original inhabitants of the province and ealled the language 
Prakrit Then came the great Hindu religious leformer Sankara 
in the Sth centun A D He gave a blow to Prakrit bv composing 
even tiling in easy Sanscrit «o that people might understand and 
use it in preference to the Pah the vernacular of the Buddhists 
Buddhism, finding itself nonplussed bv Sankara, graduallv merged 
into Hinduism which took delight m expressing religious formulas 
and rites in mvstie forms and songs 

The oldest Ona can be traced m some copperplate inscriptions 
found in Patia (Cuttack District) and Bhuvanesvar (Pun Distnct) 
and ascribed to fMibhakarakesari, a king of Onsea in the 7th centun 
AD It is in Brahmi Kutila senpt and the language is Oria 

Then we conic to sonic palm leaf and paper manusenpts dis 
covered from Nepal by the President of our Association and pub 
lished under the name of Iiauddha Gann and Doha, to which I have 
referred above Tliev are iscnbed to the 10th centurj AD Pandit 
Binajak Misra has advanced some arguments and internal evidence 
to prove that some of the songs are Om Before we can claim the 
fruits of the Mahamahopldhyava’s labours to be ours we must devote 
much more research to the subject than w e hav e done y et and unearth 
some materials from which we can independently establish that the 
language and script used in the Nepalese manuscripts are Ona and 
not Bengalee From a reference to the list of the authors of Buddhis 
tic Tantras appended to the book we find the names of six Onas 
w ho vv ere either authors or translators Attempts should be made to 
discov er some of their writings before we can pronounce any opinion 
on the Bauddha Ganas and Dohas, though some of them appear to 
be composed bv an Oria Sadhaka — Kahnupada alias Krsnacarv r a 
Pada By these ‘ Dohas ’ one s attention is drawn to a similar class 
of songs under the name of ‘ Jogindra danda Dima ’ and ‘ Sanra 
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Mahabharat from memory, tinging it with imagmation His Maha- 
bharat is neb in Ona words, phrases, manners, and customs His 
Mahabharat is read, recited, and worshipped m ever} village After 
Sarala many writers have composed Puranas m their own wav instead 
of faithfully translating the Sanscrit originals, so much so, that 
Pitambar Das has composed a big NrsmgJia Purdna m seven volumes, 
of which there is no Sanscrit counterpart and which includes the 
Bliagvat, the Ramayan, the Mahabharat, and many other Puranas 
The political condition of the country encouraged the Purana-wntmgs 
Buddhism had been suppressed by Sankara, and Hinduism was coming 
to the forefront and was assuming a popular form The people 
became eager to know something of the epics and the Puranas It 
w as not possible for them to read and understand the original Sanscrit 
works, and there w as no facility for getting the books to be read The 
Jagannatli Temple was complete In the 12th century A D and was 
the centre of a religious revival by the amalgamation of Buddhism 
with Hinduism To Lord Jagannatli the people and the writers 
turned their faces, and so we find that the writings are religious and 
devoted to Lord Jagannatli, where they do not 1 elate to the great 
epics We maik the style as popular The lungs of Kesan and Ganga 
dynasties set up Brahman villages and made liberal grants to them, 
but they seem to have encouraged Sanscrit learning and Brahmimcal 
lore, instead of the vernacular or the tongue of the masses 

During this period we find many an Ona scholar and expert, 
famous in many branches of Sanscrit lore throughout Lidia, e g 
Rhetoric, Astronomy, Law, Lexicography, Logic and annotations 
of Vedanta Philosophy Among poets w r ho devoted themselves 
to the vernacular, we find two classes (I) authors and composers of 
Chautisa headed by Markanda Das, and (2) composeis of Puranas 
headed by Pitambar Das These WTitmgs evolve a purely Ona 
style which was termed as Praia ta Except a few, all the authors 
of Praknt works were non-Brahmans Towards the end of the 
rule of the kings of Ganga dynasty we find a vernacular literature 
full of allusions to Buddhistic faith tramed into the Vaisnavic trelhse 
Jagannatli Das, an Ona Brahman, was engaged in popularising the 
Bliagvat, and he translated the 12 Skandas mto popular Ona When 
Sn Chaitanya visited Onssa he found a popular form of Vaisnavism 
prevailing m Onssa which, when analvsed, was found to be a veiled 
form of Buddhism To the devotees of this faith Chaitanya extended 
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Abhimanu followed Bhafija and gave a new turn to the language 
He followed the composition and metres and rhetoric of Upendra 
but made the language comparatively easv and popular Now a 
word about ‘ Chhanda ’ or metre m Ona will not be out of place here 
Though old and modern Sanscrit abounds in metres, still the de- 
1 elopment of ehhandas in Ona poetry is a peculiarity of its own 
These metres are sung to the tune by experts and one composition 
can be sung m more than one metre For instance, the metre Van gal a 
Sri can be sung m four different modes to suit different sentiments 
(Rasas) — the Vira, the Karuna, the Raudra, and the Santa Rasas The 
Ona poets of the class of Bhafija have filled our language with rhe- 
toncal and linguistic peculiarities of composition, alliterations, and 
linguistic ornaments which verv few Aryan vernaculars of India 
can boast of These songs were sung by the masses and till 50 j ears 
ago it was common to find ordmary people and even women who 
could recite pages and pages of Bhanja’s poems and explain them 
very clearly This shows that the standard of language was then 
higher than now Then came the poets who composed Alekha and 
Nirakara Bhajans which were revivals of Tantnc and Buddhistic 
garb of Vaisnavism of the old days Then we come to the age of 
songs Bhafija has composed some love songs and Chaupadis, but 
it was reserved for poets headed by Kavisurj a Baladeva Ratha to 
develop the song and music literature of Orissa The songs are 
mostly love songs and deal with the love stones of Radha and 
Krsna The songsters flourished till the classical Ona composition 
gave rise to the modern composition, influenced by modem Enghsh 
and Bengali literature For some time when m the beginning 
of the 19th century Orissa came under the sway of the Bntish, the 
Bengalees were dominant in the administration, and there came a 
time when it was doubted whether Ona could maintam its place 
as a separate language and literature However, by the middle of 
the 19tli century Ona had been acknowledged as a separate language 
Some educated sons of Orissa translated Bengali and Enghsh for 
bemg used as text books m schools , and Ona classics were utterly 
ignored for a time Then we find that Bengah which was making 
rapid stndes under writers headed by Iswar Chandra and Banknn, 
was held up as a model on which young writers wanted to build the 
structure of modern Ona Poet Radhanath, Ramsankar, Pkakir- 
mohan, Madhusudan moulded Ona poetry, whereas Gounsankar, 
25 
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The contact of the west with Onssa is not of recent date , her 
geographical position made her coast a vantage ground for trade 
seeking invaders , we need not dwell on any ancient or mediaeval 
accounts of the contact between Orissa and the vest, but may point, 
in modern times, to the Portuguese who, coming up from Madras 
along the coast, founded an establishment at Pipli, which they 
utilised as a prosperous slave market, for residence, and also as a church 
(Our Lady of Rosary) The Portuguese had another settlement 
at Balasore where also they built a church These settlements 
flourished in the middle of the 17th century and from that period up 
to the 10th the political turmoils stirred the life of the times and that 
made it impossible for western culture to act upon the inhabitants 
of the province These settlers had perhaps then very little culture 
to gn e, busy as they must have been m stabilising their own position 
and recruited as they were mainty from a class of people not con- 
spicuous for intellectual culture The result of these 150 j ears’ 
stay and svay of the Portuguese is to be found, among other things, 
m the vocabulary of the Onya language m which 31 words have been 
traced to a Portuguese origin by Mr J J A Campos m his account 
of the rise and declme of the Portuguese power m Bengal It was 
only in the first years of the 19th centum that the English came 
into pouer in Orissa and so they could not, until towards the end of 
the centurj’’, when they v ere veil-established, set m motion forces 
v Inch turned the current of Onssan thought, and along with it 
Onssan literature, in a distinct channel, — to indicate which is the aim 
of this paper 

It is interesting to observe that the British influence, once it 
had begun, was made to spread in a systematic u ay and with 
thoroughness This is true of all India A system of education 
by uhicli the minds while m a plastic condition may feed on English 
literature, western philosophy, European history, and may receive 
practical lessons m democracy, into giving up all notions of caste, 
at least for the period of training m schools and colleges , the printing 
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■western influence m Orija, m the making of modern Oriya language 
and literature Like mam other Indian Vernaculars, more or less, 
modern Onya prose has been largely due to western models and 
necessaries of life and civil administration, and the different prose 
forms, the novel, the essay, the newspaper, etc are direct!} or 
indirectly traceable to English influence Such a work as Bibasini 
or Mamu was impossible m the past, before the days of British in 
fluence, not only with regard to the critical, satirical attitude towards 
life, but also m pomt of prose style The whole world of prose — 
and it is not a small world either — is due directly or indirectly to 
similar works m English prose 

Let us now turn to verse forms The major portion of Oriya 
verse is even to day quite classical or traditional in diction and 
style, but while this is true of the poetry of Radhanath Ray, one of 
the three pioneers m modern Oriya literature, how much has been 
the influence of the west on him in the matter of literary forms and 
in a new literary sense which, passing out from him, forms a rich 
contribution to modem Onya literature Mahayatra, incomplete 
in 9 cantos or sargas, is in blank verse, and though the preface written 
by a fnend of the poet’s asserts that there is nothing strange in the 
medium but that the Sanskrit poetry has many models to show the 
way to blank verse, we must put that down to the patriotic bias 
The western influence in it has been acknowledged by Mr Rao m 
that same preface Again, the book is an epic, an epic fragment 
which, m tone and composition, is something new, not familiar to 
the language, — it is in perfect consonance with the mfiuence of Milton 
and other westerners, filtrating through the writings of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta, to whom Radhanath had served an apprentice- 
ship in literature The address of homage which begins the book, 
the patriotic motive, the romance of histon — all these new features 
are traceable to western influence Again, the few fragments on 
the plan of the Vlrangand Kavya which are to be found in his writings, 
as go ig or got 39 qoiSQl^l gosi v§, are also new forms 

animated by a new spirit The reader of Radhanath’s writings 
cannot help noticing that he was widely read m Scott and Byron, 
or their Bengali admirers who popularised them methods through 
Bengali literature Madhusudan Rao, the literary comrade of 
Radhanath, in spite of his deep admiration for things of the land, 
had also been influenced by the west, eg m his sonnets and elegies, — 
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write m Oriya shows the part played by Bengali literature m the 
make up of Radlianath The Onya poet himself complained that 
the literature of his country had been too much under the shadow 
of the Bengali literature which was very much to be deplored He 
complamed that not to speak of the Bengali literature, but even 
the Hindi literature was marching ahead, while Onya was m a 
static condition The Bengali had been a help in bringing within 
the scope of the Onya, a wealth of information, but at the sacrifice 
of lus distinctiveness 

gcnq © 9£ii §§ swi gssq §gg©GQ 

"qagQ GQSVqg OIQIQ CjQGIGQ SIS 

<?§gr g$s> <?)£ i serai oei giq 

g|«?Q gqiQ GQIQtlQ go,, Gfll««S«! Q§qQfll«lGQ GSJ G^IQ'TIS I 1 

Speaking of modern times, it is a common experience to come 
across specimens of Onya literature composed under the influence 
of Bengali, and thus exhibiting traces of western influence in form 
and temper 

It is, however, apparent that there has been less, far less, of 
western influence in Oriya than m Bengah It has been neither so 
deep nor so extensive And there are reasons for it Among others 
it may be suggested that the centre of distribution of the influence 
has been Calcutta, the seat of the university, the seat of the pro- 
vincial government and the centre of commerce Cultural confusion 
has been nowhere so great as in Bengal, as may be seen on reference 
to the Census figures for 1921, in Bengal 339 males per ten thousand 
of age 5 and up were literate m English, while the number of Bihar 
and Orissa was only 78 The force applied at the centre becomes 
attenuated a great deal as it passes on to the periphery, and the 
physical inaccessibility of Orissa has also helped m preserving her 
literature, as it has her architecture, intact, her indigenous culture 
uncontaminated, and who knows if that is not one of the reasons 
why there is no artistic renaissance m Orissa as there is m Bengal 2 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Uthal Sahitya Samaj by 

Kadhanath Ray 



ANCIENT RHETORICAL COMPOSITION IN ORISSA 
Pandit Binayak Mi3ka 

Among the ancient Indian 1 ernaculars, Orij a possessed a 
unique position m the matter of rhetoric literary composition 
Scholars are often inchned to say that the Onva rhetoric stj le owes 
its origin to the great poet Upendrabhanja who flourished m the 
first part of the ISth century A C As regards the rhetoric com- 
position, it is admitted on all hands that Upendrabhanja surpasses 
Maglia, the renowned author of the Sanskrit Sisupalaiadha But 
the view held by the majority of the scholars that Upendrabhanja 
was the originator of the rhetoric style in Onya composition, can 
hardly be unchallenged In nature ue observe that ever} thing 
dei elops graduallj and as such the Onya literature maj not be 
believed to hai e escaped the Ian of nature In that case, it can 
be conjectuied that the composition under discussion was earlier 
than Upendrabhanja’s time This assumption is corroborated by 
Purnatama Ccindrodaya written by Bnndavatl Dasi who is undoubt- 
edly known to be earlier m date than Upendrabhanja 

Bnndavatl Dasi lias a poetess and her work is replete with the 
Snnklinla Alaukara It is, therefore, evident that the rhetoric stjle 
was so popular m the ancient literary society of Orissa that 
Bnndavatl Dasi could not resist her temptation of following the 
style under discussion Apparently she followed it in order to 
popularise her work and to acquire a poetic reputation But 
the source of such stj le has not properly been investigated Accord- 
ing to the view of some scholars, the rhetoric composition, found 
m the Sansknt vork Suupalaiadha, exercised a great influence 
on the ancient Onya literature But none has taken note of the 
fact that long before the date of composition of the said Sansknt 
work, the style in question was m vogue in the Sansknt hterary 
field of Orissa In support of this, the ancient copperplate records 
discovered in Onssa maj be taken mto consideration 

In the text of the Hindol plate of Subhakara (J B <L 0 R S , 
Vol XVI, p 77), ne find the Virodhabhasa alankara, which convejs 
the double meamng, each opposite to the other (Nilhila jana 
pramoda vilasita lamalopyati vral a rah ) In the text quoted 
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R^af 5 * wfo RR-J R RKRtRl R WTR R«?it RlitR aTnft it 'spar 
R^ R?t % ire 'd-efii *sr iR r itKR rtt ritr it Rt>? Rre fgtrr % , fk< 
it rrrt «nsr wre fat i RRPsm RtrsfRR Hrei^f it <k rr rr; 
Rfras snff srw ■sir ire rtr 'srst i hr r it aw wrk gwre iRn ^i, 
re w ^anRW % rrtr i RRRre rrr 1 aft ^aret rr argil % fiR rr fkm trerre 
% WRT-WTR it 57T7rfW TST % Wt % RRTR R Sftcf RtarC RRit wit fRR fRR 
tar-vrnnsff it ire it TjfRfr «rrsr garr rrt % ire rh wri Rpft*r tmRTR it 
itar arei rmr rr% <rwT an PrihrR rrr % f%R rrr ■&& % i rr rrtt 
f%R rpr wre ire RirR it *nfT ?rff %, RsrfR arerfRR rr ar? fRr wt 
wjfR<T r ■imr IV ^ rsPr aft wt ■'sfRat 32 ire vf<Rifi?r area it 
’RTa’raarrn % 1 5 t?t rr RritR arra it ire ^ras -sr % ire aas rrR 
wit rwrt rt* it % R'ST rtr it Rwre RRT wt isreifgRf % wrtftR 
srritR afrit i wfRRTRT r Rwret tww rtr aPra reft % ire rr RRaa 1 
wre wrfh ^rf%7R it aJijft wi RtstR r arei fafitR rtrtr Tret 
faiitR RtfRia arr vrrsre *rea 3 rtS -sr % 1 fiw iw atR wai % fi rrrt 
it ?rg it vur r, rtrjr an rttr 'aara ^ % , ax; rr w r rri afrit 'rr wt 
rr ia«R R<jaTR it re wngfaa % 1 rrtx: i xra rrh %fp!T^ t srff 3 rkr 
Mresnif i it tiP^r iti % ire wff ^rficq w w-rt ^i rtr imT 
% fswi wit i RpTRif^R ?n5T a^s Riaaniy rtt rts^i % ire err wi 
rRtt ifare RriajRa? ire iri % 1 R3T wpt Ri<»n R^iwr 
irirr fi itw it ^RT?t Rsftr r it Rif^R mka<ir yIr ire ^r r^rt avi 
§ RjTfi^r ’rrr v d<D it sftr grei <tr ^rD i rR'^h '&$.£! ry xnai Rrear i 

?7cf RTRRTir R RftR irgre i WTRT RR ffTR^R Writ RTRT R Wfeirf RiA*l RiT 

rtrr Rrearr i irx: rrt RreR rt wry ti f%R wr rr% Rftr writ ‘riR^ri 
airrsjrft RRre RiX<TT ^ ! 

^VaRArI RiiRRiA R RTf XT? itRRT ^PfTStR % fsRR P?ft RR ^RIR fWTO 
wfRR Rrei WRTRtit R RSRit ^ARf^RT, inPlRfRrn, RTS RTRT-RR RRT 
Rrra-ariR rtt aft RftrerR fRxn % aw fiR i rr wre R«rere % rt^ % 1 tr 

^PfivtR i f%fr fRRTTT % RRTRftr RtT R1RR ’reT’lit R 5ft RRT RilRA 

fiRT % ire aji itRR TROR fiRT % WJ% fRtR t WRRxT =^RR R 5 Raj W RRT 
RTRX; ’RTRRTT ^TrRTRR RTKHr S? 1 
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W faaifggt ft ftart ft gT ^rfvrnrr § faarft ®? srag^g % 

ataraTar ft mgr ft? faanaftgfv ftmg arrftggTg snggaTai a gggr 
awrar % fa aiga % ggg a grata gffara Kim ft at gt f tg gtamar 
ft Him a gg ai; ft i ft wm arggrrat ft afrg ggt grrft 

ff ft ft I 513 ?aaT iTHfTJq ^Trfff aft aa gm Snat % ag Tgft ftS 
’^TUTSTT f K ggtffa fatga aTaT ’aimaa STTa WaT % I ” ?g gfaaga f f PC 
’artrc sft ft* agr agr % ’agg g?s % fa gfafgg ft argr fit grg^.gjfg 
ft t*wm f rfTtqf gjgga % 'sftfafi aggt faff aT3T t agf ft WT I gg 
^ gag atgrgigr ft mar ggt ftat Ifrg ftf g gga gTfgfrga ^g grgg ffgr 
fwr I ?g ^^tT f 3 tg ag frfT ff tf ft 3TT *5lff atfa m ga| atg at! gi 

fsrg3 aarr 'O'ao % gmaJt 'ggraag ag ga gg gift ir ffn -sn gfgr 
■aafaa sira ggaT % i 'ggga ar ’ggr gg afgg % i fv'afgg gsrg 3 
g?g3 ‘ggra’ g ggfr ‘fgft ft sra’ 3m % i ?gg gg aagra arg far ff gg 
fgft 3 tt anfg afa ar 3# ft am % i ff ‘are’ a?a ft area argar ft 
f faw ft ft agg 3*3 gr jpg aggyt 3ti ^iff atfa nw arm ft? agaa 
ara a gift, aatfar grrffaa fgft f it aaft agmgrft ft agfa 'ggga 
f ft ;ss; % 1 ggf gat gta ggat ft ft? fgar agf ft 1 gg gcj f atagg 
Wtagigt f ggfgat gat gssare:, aara, ag, frga grft, graga asr gnfg -aaa 
atffff % gm f%g artf % ffgft aiftr atr gar ft gggi arff gfr ff 1 
?g -^agir f ■gga; ^fftia ft gigarg ggT ^ ffft % ^tff arrg an atfg ftarig 
argar gffgrffat gasi an faagg atggr arm ^ar ggg g gg f 3jig fttff 
ft fafar-afg gg ft ftggr w 1 ?g att%rg gift ft ( aatff arffig f 
gtfafg^r ’fggr fafgg ^tt ggg gft sng gggi) ftgatg ffgg^ft g 
‘fagig’ f at? gg aifaf! f grg fag % 1ar% a 'gif? arra f gtgf % 1 ggf g f 
fagt ft ftg grff ft ’gig% ggra 'ggffjg atgar gg ffragtrgr giggr t- 

' u ^ 

ff g argra f ^Tfg attar % gff ggg asg fta f g 1 

?gf g gat ft gggffgr atr ^gatf g sft t ° <> 0 gag arr hri ggT % 1 gg 
ar^a f gg v 300 garj arr % ^gt far g?g ggrfgg ft ’^arr g 1 gg ‘ggfV 
% ffg% ftgg f ffg aaft art amrr % far gg gg gaa f?« 3 f aar 1 gg gg 
gtg ggiffg ft ggr % far ?g gg ar ffarg-arat gaa t Co 0 g i gg ga aga 
arr atraf gaar gf % far fgftgrfgrg at mfa anat gag f ga f 
ana f fara ^ft aa ft? afagiffa rtaia gitr agf ^ar %, aga sft fig wig 
ffatf g gag ggt fggrar faaaraT % fa ?gai aiga faatg ft mggff aarf r 
a aiga f 'saT gtar i gg artar gag-gffa t f gaaraf a araaft a aiga 
ar gr t ?g ggg g fag gftxga a ggg aa ggaarat a aragg fagag fta 
g% 1 gga at a aa-aig arga aga fa ft fta stto f, ga gtf a gaa 
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fx fx fXRfxX gx ATX X XTAX I 
xffx xfx 3)«9'tci XTXfxx 'tjiqti B 

XTX XXXA XX fxA ffgx XTXA xft I 
gir fxx ifx tot xgrfx f xfx xixt xifx fxft B 

XXT— -XX ftXX Xtft XfxX ofr XTW XXX XTX I 

J v» 

at xfxxx gx a xsf xix xfx ata n” 

M 

'Rt A? ^X XX! XX fAXTX XTXXT % I T$*t x?s fkxr % fxr gx Aft 

xfuff x?r xx if fxxixrx xx x xt xrfxff % xta a ffxT, xx xx; x#t x 

XA JR XTIX XX Aifxff A WJI AW ATX ffXT I t t’T ^ ffxx 

jr xfrx wr ^xr srff xaat at i fxxsfirx ( fxxW ) % xtxt wax xrxfx ft 
Arar § xgx xtx xx fxw ss wff ft fiRiTXTX xx xtxt att art xrx3 ait xxfm 
ferr jtxt i xw xixta xft % fxr ax: xrfx xx s*ftxisTXTxf jr xrfxxt % six 
x xaatx fara-fwx 'xt xxr xr fix xx% xx fx*ix xx a i xstxtxt xixxfxx 
ft xrgr x x*r wff ax xaa ffxT xxt xtrx xtxt ft xitx as ffxT jtxt i 
wxfxx ata % xt asixtat fxsAxi ( fMW ) ft x?t sx s§ 1 sxf wxfxs 
xtaiaxxt axtxrtt srxTsfxs 5 p ti xaax sir aaa kk a 1 , xiaj sifti 
xsg f sttx ArJifxlsx xsx *k>*C if sat i j^xx xatxtxt xsxfxs 
xt aiat xrsq srftr xaa mx shx xrxktsx xaa xf sat i xx 

XTA XT TWIX fsXTAT % ff ^JXX ASTXTXT WXfxS X ASf ^tXTXXTXT 
Stfgfx XT '|€t ■§!■ I XTRX xfx XTXT XT XXXX XXX XXX fxfl AXTCT^HT 
XAXf%X % WT W XXT XRT «fT XX XXt 'fl ^AXf%X sft AX^ %, 
irft 1 XXTAXTXRJIX xfxA JT^*m' 'ftXTXX ^rXT XXX * XT 5 TWRT XT 

xfxxm’ t xx trr ’xxxPrx % fxxx x f%xt % — “xx fix xk % xfafxTTi 

X^fXjT, XXTX, XXX xxxf A XXX AXXTXf xt xtfx XX'XX XXXXTXT, RTXt, 
Tjxfx ^TX fxXTXt XT XRIXXIXT AT l” XX XTXTXt A XX XX fXAX XX 
% fx XX XX AXT k*?\ ^TX % fN" ® ^XTARIT I Xmt XTAXlxXTfxAt 
AAT X 5ATXTATX Xf AXX Xt f%xY SX AX xfx S*?tXT5TXTAT % I 

XXAX XXXT XA AAT XX X^AXT XXXT % fx AX' AXXX XTA AAA 
XTX kS 5 ? % ^ -SXT XtJTT I 

XA XXX XX XT €tfXA I XAXT XT3 rfAT XA ASA Af^A % I Akxt 
Xfx A “xfX fAfA AW gfXA” f%XT % fxAA AX ATA fAXXAT % fx Xx€t <t 
xfXAf A XA AXXX XT AAA {AfA Alfx ft Xrft I AX XAXT XA ATA AXf X I 
Jlk XA AXX A XXX ART ( T ), AA Xt gA ( <( ) XT XXIX XX, A^fx A 
Agx ( 8 ) ^TX ATXX A ARIX AT ATX ( \ ) fSAATT AX ART XTAT X, ATA % AT 
AAA AAAT XI AX AAAf ^ ATA fAfA Alff Xtft I XX AX ATS 

26 
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gqqrq oTiqft q ^qq q^qprq qfTq f%«8T % — 

“ fqq?q qqr qq % mi I 
^qJTRfw qrq 3R^ qqret II 
qqqrq ggqrqfq ^rrit i 
roiqge ite^T qerft ii 
ersrj^e qrqqge Jpeg 1 
fqeJTiqfq qrq srort qqg li 
qrqr fge wc sftJjj 
qgqrqrfq qri fqqfjjj 
qqTqqt qrq ^egfe gntT I 
g?qr <srrfjt gfieq qe qfqr n” 

eqq qqg gtqr % fi sirqft i ^q qqqrqit, jjjqrqqt, gjrrqqt, qgqrqrit 
ire wqqt qrq it qre qq qrqrfqqr stfqg it i § J?qrqqt it qqr 
erfgq qfq HFCfpg qfegg; % swot ft qqqrq it ire qgqrait it qq? 
qrfiq ire gipr qfq qrjreiqqrfeit qqr % geraraq ft qqwq % i sngft % 
qt% it eg qq qrqtfgqt it qeqeT qqrat eft, qitfi fiqTqit ite e^rqit 
iira it geri qrq it git % i qqw it fqqeuqt q?q?riflt % gerqrraq 
q gecqr gi^t qrq it qqqrqrit it qqr eerfifiq qfq efgq % l qrgq 
qq qrrqq qg % fi gq Jsit qrfiff qq eq; w gq^rq fqit grfgqr % aw gq 
q qneq 'S'^t ire q^rq Ixif qqr =gqq i e*r qrgrfqif i w q egr jgit 
qrfqqf q qgqft i gjr qe qjqit gnu % <r% 'ftqTT wif q qqqisrr Ifre qjifjrr i 
qfqq erqg qq qqr qqqrr it qeqrfjrr % fig gqfifqq iiqre git it gqi 
ire qqqr it gqqr q®fq ire »?fe ft fsq qq g# fgqTqrqqr gjr i qfqgrqg 
fiqt % i eg gqgjq i sfr fw gq gig qqr fqi % gqi fgigq g qg qm 
qfjRTT % fi fiq qqrre greitg fggrif ire fqgret qir ?«r qfqqr qe qqiq q^T 
% ire ii gqq qtqvr qfeqqq , sgr % i qe ?;q qrit it gif% it rmi 
itq it qrfeqt i q fqgq i qei 'jqr gqfiq qit fiqi srr qqirrr i 
qitersreiqt qgr *git qfiqr % qqq ft f w qri qrqq qrr ier g|w 
qft gr fi wrq itif qrr •qiq ^q ire qrrafqq fiqr srrq ii fqft qrf%nj 
i qqq ft q^q srfq qqqrqr ire iiq gqe it ^Tqurqrqr % i 5?q qq? qq qnq 
^gqiqjq qqi ^q^q qq q fqiqit ^rer qit figr srrqjn qq qqr =?q 
gqit ^q qqfq it e^T ire qqqtq qit qte qii i 

qq qq % fi qrTit quritqqTfeit w nq ^ qqf q qqrfif^q f%ft 
gqrit it its? qrr qqq qre eft % ire eq qqq i qqi qre fqqee qqnfiq it 
it gi % i eqq it q^q qit fi it fw qqq ^q qqr ^gt % qq q^q 
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afmt ffff % nmaT 5 3f%rf aT ^uTT =ft rft ft, VC ftff % fna>r?Trn4 

%rc ansrirmia 4<r faif^ Ht am *raaa art mff % i % asrmai 

t 'anra ffa a;r »m ffarmi gw? ■saa ’arsna; a % 1 ‘a^fta 

maa ‘mraaam' % ‘mam mfhs’ vfaa? w f^nar i>?t — “ aymt am ar 

misn SirartT % 1% ^HTCf ^ Siam SaTWTqT % ffantt % s?5fflTaT 13W 

ff^trfr arara % arfam aa fit aiam aft fa; ^faat a atf aa ff aagiit 
ara ana; fr ^aft ^ac mra ft atm % sut^t mff % afrc m an wtsjr 
T aau a<rn % i” ?m anm a aa€t a^t ar aa % fa? m^iil matfa aarmrar a 
aft fan? mif-frat a s% % i laftatit ^ a asm gciit % i mf ^ 
^fa % a^m aa% a tmarr aar mamT % i a famraa; arc anta; fma? 
aat afara anff ma aiftaiat a % i mittm aa fa at aaat afar 
mftarit ar % i ma aa iaftai€t a snarta ar am aiaa mai % i at, 
ajigfaa asfa aara aa at aft a fa mf^fr anxiY aiaca at aaaaa 
aammr mfaanfaa; at aha ara at siat aa? aaa at arttml aaft a arsjt ai 
arsa? at i aa aafa airai at %, gamt m^i aa am aff at i am maan i 
aa nmar fa mf aararai a 1aa€t % maa? ’awnfaa % i aaat aafa nft- 
at€t a ft ■st % i aa nftgmr ansm? at aa aftat€t ft aff 
at aaft faaat aafa aamrai a amifaa at i 

ftataT anam? a aa aaa a anca at aa mmn aa aat aa 
aft sat i ft araaTa maria? ajaa m^miffn? a afaata i faaf % — 

‘Urdu by origin is a dialect of western Hindi spoken for 
centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut and is directly 
descended from Saursem Prakrit This living language has formed 
the basis of Urdu, the name being given at a later period ’ 
'aaat t ga f%a% % ‘ Modern high Hindi was developed from Urdu by 
the ejection of Persian woids and substitution of those of Sanskrit 
origin Hindi and Urdu are of the same parentage and m 

their nature they are not different from one another ’ man 'aima ft 
am aa % far me srrf ffaaa a at ^ aa *fr wn famT % i t ^rnt 
f%jflw aa ff ffatf a mraf % — ‘ This Hindi ( i e Sanskritised 
or at Jeast non Persiamsed form of Hindustani ), theiefore, or as it is 
sometime called High Hindi, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus who do not employ Uidu It is of modern origin, having 
been introduced under English influences at the commencement 
of the last century Lallulal under the inspiration of Dr Gilchrist 
changed all this by writing the well known Prem Sagar, a work which 
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gg ft qg grft gft % i tmuK gggritgngr g qgfogTg gr, ft qsTgrqr f 
fogr ^gr %, qgft % i ggg gT gngg ?ggr ■ft % fg ^ ^ ^<gfo 
gftfrft f "s? fig fqit gqft gtsfo fig gqgfs g fog ft gift gfr 
% i ?;gg g^ ^rff fa faft gqj g fggrg fug ggig g fag gg ^ % 
qrgg grit %, qg fggq % ftrfsg greg gig g gfgtgft amtfir g, fogq 
ggg fqgrg, -srerc fig qqrc f qgfa fray q«rg -gqt q gfggr ft % i 
g^i, gftfrft ft grqfo gr fqqg ggr % fag qg nrqrawl gT «ng qrrgfqq 
frgr grfag fig fagg grqifqg gfagrg ft sngg g fog g% qqa gggT 
gifogi 

foftgrqr f gqg giafargrr fggi fgqg, fag qg gilt fffrq ggggig 
f rg falgg ft grq’nrgqT %, gigg faff ft grqfa gi % i ggg fq^rgt g ?g 
gqg g qrgq fagrg faqT %, qg Wr qg ft?: qqgqjq gg fggtfgg gft 
aigr % i fq^iff ft ?tj frg urrg fgr gif?? i 

gtggr faqq fog qg gf! gsq gg fagrg % faft ft gg?R faqrfr 
q?r % i tqrggff q ffa n^r griff f fagg fgqT % — ( x ) qq# hut f g 
gqg fggtg gft gt % faqf f qf-qqg gw nig ft qqfog ggqT 
frg gg qgg gg ggt grq ft fa€t qgrg g qgrgT qr gsigr %, ^g ftgr fgt, 
grg fgr, ®fg ^sgr ^forfe i ??g fit ft ggts ffgiff 5f ^g qps ffgrg 
qig ^gr, fgr, sitgr, grgrgr, qggr, ^ggr, gsgr, ^agr, gngT, fgg^rgr, gggi 
qjrfo % i fqgigftg fftg gg % fo ggt 'gg g^ts ffgig f aw g^ft ffgi grr 
^rqrq gr ^qgrq ft qqpfo qrgggrft ftft % gggi t ff it ft\ ^g ft ft qfra 
■>$q g qq;fjrg grgft %, ^g ffor tgt f pc ft^T fgi f I ( =? ) ^g?t gft 
% ^gng t gg^r ff gig ft g? f foqg fgf 'gqg gjgg ’gg ft ggt fogt 
g ff ft gig f gf^ft ggft % i ?gft fqfqgr gg % ff -qgw fogT gjqft 
gig-qgtg ^agir f ffoqft gr grfqqgft g:q g ggft % f pc qjg gggi f ft gg 
ggf % i gft fo grg fgfqgrg ggtgqr fogiff gr gig ggft % i ?g 
ggrg ft fggrg, gggr, =|ggr, grrrgr, ^gr, qrgr, gggr, vggT, grgi, grggr 
qjrfo % i ( ^ ) ftgft gft gg fggtff ft % foggT gggrt gg gwigtgg 
gggr gft gft fggqggrgg ftgr % f rg qggT gggr, fgt, fgr, frgr, ’gtgt, 
gtggr ftgr % i ggg g gfggtg qgtir ‘gggT’ gr ft ftgr % i 

qjvgrqg gffgtg gqf gg f g f gg ggg fggtff gr gfg ggg ^g 
f%73fr % — ‘The sentence m any of the modern Indian languages 
is no longer bound by the abstractedness of nominal constructions , 
it becomes more vivid and conciete In this respect the Hindi 
language is specially interesting, as it differs from all the other Indo 
Aryan tongues in the originality of its veibal groups The attention 
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1 Tlie popularity of the Epic Tlie Mahabhlrata used pro 
fuselv as a source booh for various Hindi compositions 

2 The printed translations of the Epic Important works 
being those of Sabal Singh Chauhan and Gopi Nath 

3 The first translators in Hindi of this great Epic m the middle 
ages, mz 1700-1S00 Vikiama 

4 Hindi translations of the Epic m manuscripts not jet 
printed and scattered o\er Northern India Important works being 
those of Naval Singh, Laklian Sena, Kulpati, Mansaram Pander a, 
and Lala Kan Discussion with regard to the merit of their 
translations 

5 The ‘ Central ’ and ‘ Northern ’ recensions of the translations 
in Hindi This division is based on the extant manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Epic 

G The Vir Vinod of Padma Singh — translation of ‘ Kama 
parva ’ Its peculiarities 

7 The two manuscripts hitherto unpublished which were 
secured by me are — 1 Tlie Vir Vilas ’ and * The Niti Vinoda ’ 
Description of the manuscripts 

S ‘ The Vir Vdas ’ Translation of Drona parva Author 
Datta Kavi, Ins age, poetic talents, style and language Comparison 
of Ins poem with the Sanskrit original 

9 Peculiarities of Ins translation how far does he follow the 
original * Its merits and demerits 

10 The Niti Vmoda by Tnlochan — tianslation of Santi parva 
Comparison with Datta, Trdochan bemg the grandson of Datta 

11 Modern Hin di Translations m Prose Their value and 
importance 
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The beginnings of Urdu as a literary language are wrapped, 
like most beginnings, in mist and obscurity Legends grow and 
popular imagination adds to them decade by decade Tradition 
assigns its rise to the time of Timur’s invasion (139S), but some claim 
a still higher antiquity for it, maintaining that Mas’ud, son of Sa’d, 
wrote Relhla m Urdu in the first half of the Xltli century and that 
in the Xlllth century Amir Khusrau composed poems m that 
language But putting these extravagant claims aside, it is clear 
that during the eaily centuries of Muslim rule, Muslims did use the 
language and metrical forms of this country in their compositions 
And thus Persian was gradually interwoven m the popular speech 
In the writings of Cliand and Kabir, which admittedly are in Hindi, 
Persian words constantly occur And this process of adoption and 
incorporation continues uninterrupted, and, indeed, m larger and 
larger measure The vernacular speech is thus enriched by Persian 
words and phrases What gave a tremendous impetus to this 
mutual interchange of words and thought was Akbar’s catholicity 
of mind, which, soaring above the trammels of religion, sought and 
received light and wisdom from all quartern The translation of 
Sanskrit works into Persian brought the indigenous and foreign 
literatures into closer and closer contact Mamfestly this influence 
was signally predominant over the language of the Capital, the Hindi 
spoken about Delhi and thence northwards to the Himalayas The 
steady expansion of the Moghul empire, and its extension under 
Akbar and his successors in the South, made the idiom of the Capital 
the idiom of the Musahnan kingdoms of the Deccan — nay. their 
court language 

But, singularly enough, the first impulse to literary composition 
in Urdu is given not by Delhi, but by the Muslim Courts of Golkonda 
and Bijapur The newly-risen literature, it is to be noted however, 
is neither the literature of the people nor a revealer of their ideas, 
for the people at Golkonda spoke Telugu, and at Bijapur Kanarese — 
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largely on Ins Persian scholarship, 1 he was yet a poet of supreme 
power and singular endowment iMir, the compeer of Sauda, was a 
ptipil of tins writer of prodigious literary fecundity and versatility 
Ami retired to Lucknow after the devastation of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah (1739), where he died Mention must here be made of Yaqm, 
who, beloved of the gods, died young m the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-1754) , and of Kin] ah Mir Dard of immortal memory, poet and 
mystic, sweet singer of sweetest songs, combining infinite pathos 
with infinite yeaimng, blight hopes with intense melancholy, deep 
religious piet3’ i with broad catholicity of mind We shall revert 
to lum later when we speak of the Patna School of poetry 

Like Khan Ami, Sauda and Jlir betook themselves too to 
Lucknow and enjoyed the favours of Asaf-ud-Dawlah Mir — the 
very name suggests a variety of things purity of diction , sublimity 
of thought , sweet melancholy fitful gleams of sunshine, overcast 
bv fast sailing clouds , muffled sobs , suppressed sighs the tearful 
eye of humanity And while such is the soft sweet stiam of Mir, 
Sauda ushers us into a wholly different plane of poetry Ideas 
follow ideas m tumultuous not words pierce, strike, smite , wall, 
force, oneigy rule and dominate , a deep sw r ell breaks on and lashes 
the shore One represents sweetness and light the other strength 
and eneigj r Who can forget the glowing tribute of Glialib 


Jyij A UjI 

jxxi <A 


Jb 

<_d 


— Or the well-weighed judgment of Syed Ahmad Klian ‘ Mir’s 
language is so pure, and the expiessions which he employs so suitable 
and natural that to this day all are unanimous in his praise Although 
the language of Sauda is also excellent, and he is superior to Mir m 
the point of his allusions, he is nevertheless inferior to him in style ’ 
But though the political storm sweepmg over Delhi seriously 
impaired her lustre, her poetic flame was not wholly quenched 
Several princes among the later Moghuls were poets of no mean 
talents Wilting under the pen name of Aftab, Shah Alam II (1761- 
1806) composed a Dnoan and a Hasnavi entitled Mansion i Aqdas 
His son Sulanmn Shall followed m his wake, leaving a Diuan behind 
And last but not least, m Bahadur Shah the last of the Moghul 


i I have a beautiful MS of his Tazt irah copied in his life time 
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Under tlie munificent Nawab Kalb Ab Kban there gathered a 
clustei of literary and poetic constellation of extraordinary bnlhance 
There the two schools, the school of Delhi and that of Lucknow, 
met to consider, to adjust, to revise their poetical standard The 
artificiality and extravagance of Nasikli were ruled out , the 
archaism and veibal maccuracies, characteristic of the Delhi school, 
were done away with Naturalness, simplicity, fidelity to hfe became 
its cardinal tenet, its guiding principle Dagh stood out as the 
exponent of this new scheme of things, born of the fusion of the two 
earlier schools And he received a wider and wider audience, a 
larger and larger vogue 

Hitherto we have occupied ourselves with the Deccan, Delhi, 
Lucknow , and Rampui Let us now look nearer home What is 
the conti ibut ion of this beloved city of ours — of Patna — to hfe and 
letters 7 Few cities of the East can look back to the past with such 
pride as she can Great under the Hindu and equally so under the 
Muslim lule, she, despite varying fortune, has always retamed a 
hegemonic position, commanding challenging greatness Time will 
more and more reveal her importance as the years roll by and 
excavations bring her buned glory and greatness to light and 
publicity In the reign of Aurangzeb, Patna supplied a private tutor 
to the Della princes And this was none other than Mirza Bedil, 
distinguished alike as poet and scholar It then seemed as if Patna 
was shorn of her literary crown 

But soon a new star shone on her horizon Mirza Muiz Khan, 
Filrat, came and settled down in oui town While Bedil and Fitrat 
shed poetic lustre, the mosque of Saif Khan, by the silvery Ganges, 
diffused learning and nursed talents within her historic walls 2 The 
city of Patna, thus favouring learning and fostermg culture, became 
the adopted home of Delhi princes, poets, and savants Among 
others she captured the heart of the prince Azimush Shan who 
named this city after him as Azimabad He was not the first, nor 
yet the last, of the Moghul princes who felt and yielded to the spell 
of tins mighty city Here was Farrukh Siyar crowned Emperor with 
the help of the then Subadar of Patna, Nawab Husain Ah Khan, a 

2 Rightly does Shad say — 

I jS jlzJ !j tjK- — o IaJ 

a — uw jl ^ I — C/-a*o 


27 
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flocked to him Among those that came, Haw nb Asliraf Ah, Fughnn, 
fostei hi other of Ahmed Shah, heads the hst Bearer of a great 
literary tradition, master of a faultless style he gave a new direction 
to Urdu at Patna Under his influence it became purer, chaster, 
more effective and less cumbrous Desna, neai Bihar owns a 
beautiful MS of his Dman Rajah Slutab Ray’s son, Rajah 
Bahadur, writing under the pen name of ‘Rajah ’, inherited at once 
his father s t dents and generosity Thus indeed, Patna’s literary 
fame spread far and wide, attracting to it men of the intellectual 
calibre of Mir Slier All Afsos and Mir Amman, founders of Urdu 
Prose 111 recalling her literary past, we cannot, how e\ er brief w e 
may be inclined to be, pass over m silence names that are our abiding 
possession Who can for instance forget Asad Jung (Ins full name 
was Syed Hedayet Ah Khan), whose house at Bari Hauaih at 
Hajiganj still bears witness to his taste and wlnspeis faint echoes 
of vanished days 7 His Dohas, Chait, Sauan, and Thumns, flew 
from hp to lip and won the warm and discimunating applause of all 
His Qhazals too acquired wide currency- and lus position as a master 
was unanimously accepted within and without Patna Mir Hasan 
in his Tazl irah, approvingly- quotes the following couplet of his 3 — 

c/M If Aj 

~S~>) tty A T Ai \2iji 

— Or Ins distinguished son, Nawab Gholam Husain Khan, author 
of the Sii/ar ul-Mvtnal hlhtrtn , distinguished alike as poet, historian 
man of letters , or again Kawab All Ibiahim Khan, author of the 
well-known Tazl ir ah, Gulzar i Ibrahim, and of two others of solid 
learning and extensn e research , or yet again Rajali Pean Lall, 
Ulfaty, poet and patron of letteis W'e can indefinitely add to this 
list, but before lent mg tins subject I shall refer to Shah Ulfat 
Husain, Fary ad, and Shawq Kirnwi Faiyad, like Shawq, was a 
notable poet of latei days His uncle was a disciple of Dard, and 
as such was steeped through and thiougk m the mysticism of the 
school of that illustrious poet Fary ad came under the influence 


3 -t talented Jadi friend of mine has drawn mj attention to a couplet of a 
living Bihar poet, which far outshines, to m> mind, even this little gem 

Abo a j T Aj wB Af* IA ) eB A* A 

jS ja S>i (f ^ ,MA oMI Jj bL A 
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and passion , it pleaded for effort and seriousness m life it recalled 
ideals v. antonly, criminally forgotten , it did more — it was the first 
frank and outspoken tribute to the dignity of man, so rarely 
remembered non in our country — 

J.A Li 13A <*■> A <-’_ r = £ Ljf 

i** 4? ■=='!>(-’ ^ il oj c y j* 

His own ideal of poetry he has illustrated m his poems , 
* simplicity , avoidance of exaggeration and unreality, direct and 
emotional appeal to the heait, and above all sincerity ’ In speaking 
of the literature of patriotism w e cannot lose sight of Nazir Ahmad 
of Delhi A prose writer of rare excellence, he will float down to 
posterity not onIy r as a brilliant litterateur but as a patriot with a 
burning love for lus country He keenly felt and frankly- expressed 
the farce of things around Inin In a stram of light humour sage 
counsels and wise admonitions are convey ed — w ould that his country- 
men nould take them and act upon them 1 

j? c — A. xaLi liV^ 

jA ojU tS UU. 

Such is the beginning of one of his poems w here, m a heap of 
wit, humour, and gentle nony, exhortation, criticism, guidance, all 
are happily-, tactfully' woven into a chaplet of abounding grace and 
beauty Last but not least, here in this domain Iqbal to day towers 
in splendid isolation His poetry' is the poetry- of Patriotism Every- 
where flashes forth fiery-, ardent, patriotic love It sets us tingling, 
it bids us say- w ith Tennyson ‘ But something ere the end Some 
work of noble note may- y-et be done ’ Listen — 

jZfsu c c_l IjJ A liij 

<!U l — ? ^ ^ 

u*° lPA pJ ^ 3 ls/ 

A ^jllj <— I o-Ai-s-c (jkb jf jO ^ 

e —):^ tsp 

A il lj i-jA A Uyyi A-51/ A a$£ a (;■> 
eJt® u >-^ 0, ‘ 5 ^ A l? 
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this spmt foieshadow s itself not merely in serious prose and poetry, 
but also in those of a lighter strain Witness the Urdu poetry of the 
Great War-period Then the enchained spmt is stripped of its 
fottcis It gives free expression to its innermost thoughts — thoughts 
winch forty years ago would have been perilous to utter and more 
perilous still to cnculate 

Uidu lituaturo may be conveniently divided into two groups 
original and tianslations Undet tiie first gioup fall poetry, prose, 
fiction, and diauia , and undci the second, translations from othei 
languages — Eastern and Western Its poetiy, like all poetiy, covers 
an extensive field heioic poetry, descriptive poetiy, love poetry, 
devotional poetiy, elegies, eulogies, satires Its prose is equally 
rich and lesourecfiil, and is inaiked by w cal th of unagmation and 
felicity of expression It lifts the veil and leveals a true picture of 
things as they arc There a vivid, moving, thrilling panorama of 
social life and cuirent interests unfolds itself before us More trust- 
worthy than inspired history, less guaided than official despatches, 
it records and registers the inner life and the half-uttered aspirations 
of India To it, indeed, will the historian of the future direct Ins 
attention when in search of truth and reality Who can read the 
■writings of Sjed Ahmed Khan, or of Hah, 01 of Nazn Ahmad, and 
of other conteinporaiy exponents of Indian thought without noticing 
the divine purpose pursuing its divine end, or realizing that an 
indissoluble link binds the piesent with the past, 01 detecting the 
momentous issues of to day in then embryo then * 

The germs of the present are there — onty time has shaped and 
matured them 

A great inlieiitance is ouis We shall but mdiffeiently discharge 
our trust if we do not hand this inheiitance down richer than before 
Maulana Sulannan Nadwi lias drawn up a heavy indictment against 
us, and to all appearance it is an unanswerable one With the 
exception, says he, of the life and vritmgs of Makhdum ul Mulk 
Bihan, we have sufieied the rest to pass into neglect and oblivion 
And in support of this indictment he argues that the life of Shaikh 
Barli, an eminent physician of Bihar, is disposed of in a few lines 
A distinguished family of tiaditiomsts would have passed out of 
thought, out of mind, but for the merest accident that a document, 
bearing the signatures of some of its membeis, finds a place in the 
archives of Phulwan Again, not the shghtest information is 
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presiding Deit\ Yes 1 a Temple of Learning, leaied b\ the united 
hand of all , for is not oui liteiature the joint cieation of us both 
Hindus and Muhammadans 3 There mil the poweis of cieation and 
assimilation, distmctnc m our hterature, leceive ampler and ampler 
scope there lull the common pm suit bring us closer and closer 
together tliere u ill the common language effect a truer and truer 
unit! and from there, that Pantheon of Sweetness and Light, 
lull a lieu gospel of humamtj transcending all barritis, unite us 
all in one fond embrace 



^ jv. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP ROMANCE IN CLASSICAL 
URDU LITERATURE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
MODERN URDU FICTION 


Seed YustTFUDDrs Ahmad Balkhi, 

Mctdrasa Islamia Sham, ml Hoda , Patna 

w 

4Jj) 

^ /l ^jx&s+oso y <£. i yJi l yxj ^<3jJ 

*~ jLlLxaaj (M J jjljj 

{J^° ^ L5^ — 0 ^ o4> ^ J LS^y 

y£ i- ^xJ £$ U£l b <2L cjj. C-Xw j^f 

* l/ 

k* ^clfcu d/cU^L*? u^yy ij H wLm-?I ^ALa. ^AXJ 

L5^ ~ J J L5^ Jj”* 2 * Jjl ** 

(JUtflc*. vi^*AflA3 ^U 4, CJUo*.J * * > r*^ ^U^il J Jj I (Jo 

* cyy*- y*) Q uy j>y 

<£t UJ-«J JrtadJ <£. ^Cwiv*Alcv ^Ji}f ^->1 dX)UjiUv ^a><> iS^jJ 

(Ja^a 3 w>U.*fj c5^ J '-^J tfi+f iS^*^ O* 1 ^ ~ ^ ^jb^c <^b, 

~ (^c^- 4 ‘^ a ^ 3 - tr <_5^^ ^bj»i ^iic y. y y j*.>c ^ y^j 
(^ Jy^.1 Zl ^AvC^* - 0**bi ^c)^y ~ y~J° y J ^ 

u ! tPW*’ • ujy^- < 4 - St*- ' or i[ ^ - J ? ,Jjf ^ ^ > <ulj APj J r fc 

LA A^jL **3 A- F wJ j \£*1 t^j ^ ""* ^ ^*** ^-— ^*G^yS: 

jjl A tsoo;^ a^JL> A- cluaiu oj1(J P ,_&»• u Ua« <E ^.^iji - <A lA 

- ^jJ !!Le v-jIM _)jt - - <Ni - Ly^ ^Lo - ^^a-b 
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L 5 * J 4 - 

aT A wo.**2 j^jl Ia 5 bbj {SJ*~ ^ 

*!y* o^° 

A jJ ji^J? uA ^1^. AjI — ?t lly t^L c-^*2 ^ LJ^J ls^ ^ 

(j*>^ <A ^ 7t’ tX je-JcXj jjf j*gljQ Jtel I (wflj .— 3 Avi* (T* 

u-*xm 3 *— bb b/ ^suj A ^^*1 ^.Cc i^y 3 ^ 0 £ M r A Auo uu.uaj ^.5* 

- A A*aA> IT ^y-o)b A; - A. bbc \A — ! Hy> yc[ ) ^t^Js <L i_ftJyo A A)L»~f ^JLo^ 

A- ^ii S U 1-W3 Aj — IxT L£J ^y >0 cl *1 r** S > U *o Ax>b A-*t? IT L_QJk>s 2 >C ^-oil 

u bjL^ ^jy^ ^j» 42A- A. O^C*A*», <JLcf A, A^-Cw^J (^ ^xb 

J^ela*. pic j^aALlQx: <1_ ^Jbc - A. <J«cla. AjIj (T <2_L**I ^.^1 y yjfc 

- A. 1_£U^J ^y)b XJU2J ^jb . Lf LA A+yy lAal ^ybj Olibss./o 

J^l ^ ^jlx^Oj^Vii A*2.$ ^yUc\-«^ A ^ys*. 8} iAjI £ A jj«> Ct^J* Aj 

(_^ JJ >)* <* J cs 1 !/* A *j c — - (_ x ^ 

(_/ nnn **“*• ) \y 4 ^ L$* (_?^^ O -’ 1 " u x *“ 3 Lp'^ 

j (JD ^^.Ic { (_^^Jbc AA^vC Jjl j&jXaS AwCJ ^ 

- A u^Jlc tX>; tr LxLfJ ^y^- ^_y±& ,^Jll43 ^ /cXJl J^l 11T pA i^ivC 

^Jj^c u^Jb A <zi <^_l ^jAjI aT A Aj *_>b L^sbiw i_Tj! 

Jlixj ^jjjf ^<yxA A>w 5 ^ybcuil ^-uJ A- lb pb^ l^.T 

lyso A ^jt A ^yi»lc *— »j)j-c A LaIxj Aftiijl 

^ u yL~?l u l JJ.AA ,^jf^.jl Jl*2 J ^y[=c\^f A ^j! ^ A ^fij^c 

i)_J5^ (^*sf AT A (jLx bi^fCI (jjf lyaxaxvc Aj#^Rxj ^y*+&- 'JL+^ijif- 

<L uf+A.ji yj\ - | yt Ir* jyf p! yj ^Aj 1 _^A bcuJj 

* b^r p4|^? AjL Gja* (^ u-til j^ALo A U ^)!A — ? I 

•Jj 

jjd Lrl^ A .T^V 0 ^ ^v i/C (_5 A A tN^svyC ^.aj A vM AJ*o 

Lul tiJJ L- u bv ^^JLc Jl!'1^- ^Aaj A UJA Aaj (^ <LU.'I cAf Oy> 

* A ur ^axj ^_r<3j ai ^ ajL^i 
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— ’ «SjLj - iJl ^ ^ 

• cc;^ j±> bjt> L5 -^-U ^ Jfliab l »axi cJU ^ Ai - (JL^j lX^- jjl 

<LuiJj A£*5*t3 — u-j-Jjib JIj ^ 1 — O ^|^-ALuj — AacUJ 

jjl ^axsSIj - LbcJ j • — >f *>T - L- <L^ - <£^jLj L- J;LmJ (J&sxvc ^cj 

(^ o|^aUs» )*} <^>*bJ AjltiLi* - ^z^Sho tL.l^j ^^.b jL yi 

— \j I ?lsljf*£* jI^Aao ^jbj — - I-^L i*J ” ^jbj 

jJjAS ^ jki^CjA - <L ,_^ ^cJ.J (_C^J J (_/ f*"!/ 0 ■*" CC^li - ^ 

(_ft a^ <£- ijS ,_*$*> AjI^jj (^1 a_'I — iS Jii^ijjj (_c^jJ oU5^ (_>»l ^J*£ 

|^aO I &£ j*jC ^ J jx ^ ^jX/C ^ gyb^jC ~ bLx yJ^c Lo ^j j »Q 1 fX-uxft_ 

jJ I AxUxLx ^ yc jA^k l^yZAJ - dj^yC C^Uw3^s2rv JT l-^j 3 ^ AxUaLx 

* C^A-5 *- - iL jjbU.3 UU) 

(Jj° U-3 4 A^ UJ ^ jt J I ^ yj * £ 

\LsCajoI l jLsujI 

✓ 

— U Lf U/ ;U3 .£l ^.vizJ *I_ ?>u>l ^JiL» jjbj ^b £. ^Liiib 

(jJil <f— IaC«J Jyi 

aL-aj ( _cj^ ^- j 

I^A 1<U ^ AJ N t_5^ 

jjbjli IS" ,_/ ;A ;I > JA ?j 

o-y* 45 <U i_r^- 

^xc jj I L-cj bXxti bX+A. 

'/y> ait^ Jj 1 ^ <=?'; u- 1 / 

(jj^S" (i' u yA jIa !_A-i. u U-> 

jl-^j £. at J 

L~ L ij x-b^x: AajUo ^aJ 

;r° ^ ujy^ ^ y u^) d 

— u* f*!/ 1 j ■'- j^j 15 i/ 4 ^ 


^b ^jbx vj"l y » x3y «L- <fui Lo 

J&J )j — XJ c — j^jl 

Jj Ji Ifol <*J ^*5 4^1 ^5 u~]+^ 

^IjjU |_»> Vj^ . lj^c 

^juJ A^ I^X*4 ICu! Is^ (JL^EUJ 

l ^ 0 b cry* 

^ )J ] uV CS — W 

l ‘ x -y’ j>j ! <_?y^ l-V 

jL^ j! u*^. ij }j~> *—y£ 

^-yy y> j 15 y 7—v 
*? ^ u> y” ujyy 
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^ ^ LT^ ^ ^330 

L_Jp <^.j° y } \ ,_y yjl a_j jj 1 oj 1 ^ i* 4 - 

0“^ i- O i '° yAujj Jj) !*=>-> ^ f^0 _)6j 

(S' JlLw jjj* BiSlylw - 4- ^jAJ ^JJUC ^&XX> C-&>l JjI 4- ^jAX3 

— &- by ^y <£i (_yl iLu 

*- ^ Jy. ^ & 4. ij,.J Atf^vS (S' CLjllJ l^XA+wi Aj 

«-Sy. &j <L~ il- ^j»£ ^kval^ LJ iJjsu US' L-jI Aj \y 

<rzfjby L$V Jr* LS^ ^ y*^ ^1 y y*^ 

— (s' ov f^ 

y£*f (^ lla. 1)1 y eta. u ly>. J& (Jy J&> <L- \d 

^jLuJf ysXj >m ( ,~».VAX) bl^zS*^ &J++J (^ ^L^oc! &3l.J^ ^yA>C e ? ^ u J cSJ t 

jib ^AX> u»A 4- AAajT (s' <£. Jj^i3 il ^yA-tlLo u U <5 £. 

y ^y <yA-> ^ ^ly’f - 4- by l;y Ijy (S' ^ 

Jjb ^y>o - / — b y iJ^b jijbsso i_Sj! Aj y y b bi^JlSj aj (s' 

y iji^Aj x°b5 j|jl (J^b Aj irLsJ «yay> *— yS y>lxc <£. ycjy 

yi' ^ *Uj;I «L cuJjlXj q~^^.ax aS Aj yiAscuo - 4, yCo U. ^^S* 

jU! (S ^jUaoIiS |^j y b«^. * f ^aSI Aw Lo (S^ ^jIvaJI^jSAao ^£^aaxj 

j ^b - ybv - 4. Gy *zl ^ jyy ls^ 3 ^ d 
^jo Ua^^^I - A. by ^yLuol AcjL-aS' y*5 ^(MIa—S c5 ^j ^Lcf (S' ^ls*-c ajI — 

^A*^l ^jA>o ^ ^oAg J .^. ^ g» yJ ^ A^o <^— bL=^ bi bj£ cSaJ ^LfiJj 

Uj <^- 0>JJ_jS" flsJi jjl dL ,_5i3^_l ^JIX! jiiji L- j6.ll (yjL23a. vAU. ^ 

4_ ly^lvo (^1 ^ y^° aj as* 4- i— xLc^ Auy ) 4- y I y 

«/ (_>J j;L-jJI ^=0 Jj* iL ^ L.v^> (^y £ y l^> _/ ytuj 

* ( i. ^jS jLjI^I (_y,)y a" i_^V=- u ^ -0 

*_j <!_l — ?t y ?6l)j (yx> u l - l_y ^ 3 y> jy ^ u^^”-* 1 t^y ^ is^ air" 1 
ylajjl (yx. u yl~>t J Ai ^ **V ^ ULu JJ 1 ^ L ' f 1 ^ ^ d i-> U i4 
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b v_>UX yL? ^xd Aj( — ? ^xx ^lATV 

- &- <2L y* i— jjUfi ^sp.~>x &>Lj i^jb^o ^yxx dyJc 

* (Jo^iftj y* Luil y <L ^ u ^U*l ))\ {L )jt (^-1 u Uj (S' y=Ux 
bjyw *— ^ g £ »»■■ x ». ^x/o ! ^bLob 1 C A**— bo ^^*>1 

by* Jl*X £_j1^jjI (S' ^X ^jLIacIo <XjL«JLo agv ax*o 

(J"^ ^Ia>0 j 3 ^jJo ^3XJ jG L_Oj l^X - <2£i. v-^-vO bj£y ^-JJs ^X/C (jid 

*- L f Ld ^xx ^y* {jj»> AjL~aI (S' i^xbs.^ 

fjj cXjI oiuax! <^_ yUSb cM-b yiyjf y* tJL^aj L- t_&x*ax £— <y 

^ a5 LS*J^ ^ i*U3 hjj (S' A*aJ y^b £- oxbcu^ Af <£b y JL*X 

J-b LS~^ A^3 < — btssJ ^b-J (X {jm! AajLo JfiJ) ^~jy & r y 

*y*> &> yys c^ l/ ^ ^ 

- &Cyssuo I 5 ” J Aj ^J <Ll~ ! L5 ^ y <LLsjl <JX X_ ^ ^ (_>j 

£. AxUaU. ^ ^J.XA y ^bj ^b XL u y[yy £- v^Jb: yl p) tS^ 3 ^ 

S 

jfd (X ^ix ^yl^l /I L~ <^- cj*( ^.y-X - »_/U~jlyl !Ux ^jxa 

uX>l k* 0L1 — Qj jjf <£L A^I^jI jv\5 (JjU i»Jb{ £^)Ufi l ^5" ^jjjixr ^yx (^1 jLo <^_ 

^ aaJQix ^yy 

y^jb JL ttsfi.5 ^jobcv«>l ^UXoj ,}S £- Aj L^y I »j>4j(j OUxix 

£~ (^jbc u-^^x ^xA jlxr - <^- UX) yL? ^ oLjyx ^.^lyjf yi 

^y* ux ywLo ^ ^xA Aj(^ 1 (J.db £L C. — y^y ^ , — ^ bjX 

e-jit <!-L=w ^*b yxj ill^ ^ — V-Ay A^ J^iXsvb ^ <X-y>*y ^ywb> 

Af IxCvj — ti Ay* jC&jJ y* 4^ ,-k ^yAb*o ^.y^-bo - ^»jlxc xjy^> 

LJ byf ^ ca*^ - iL A*t^jf k'^jUbob ^sajlc Aj k" oyAO 

Aj [JUx - <^_ LX) j=LsJ ^>y X wxJIys ^Jy X. ^jcbsxXl <!_ c_SUxix 

uV jj™ ^ £_y y i>* Lsf’ ^ ;j ( - U 4 a-V l 5^ ^^Ir 1 ^ ^ 

# A— ’Ia Zl. ji^L«* Ay> 
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' ^ ^ - <i Jb yj, uSu^JyJi u ^ 0 , . r u 

ijy+s&A 0 (_JiU -0 c_£jf \L~jfLsk C^OjLo«< X s[Zx » . I _ • , 

J X - ^ C5 5 u})^ J>y 

* &jf J^j L v^o 1/ ch>L> ^Lo aJUl ,L£jl 

jUfU. 

^=£iJ-> ao^-1 ^jaJI i — a«,jj aid- 
es' 5 c? 1 - V 5 - «— 1 - i* 1 

AxxllLul a-yJoo jSliS (j^JSjl 

•*-“-’ )S LS° U 
£ I If* <U^o y.+^S I 1 
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ABU TAMMAM’S POETRY 


A Haq 

The poems of Abu Tammam, the leader of the great Abbasid 
trio , 1 were frequently studied and appreciated during the poet’s hfe 
time But, though they continued for a long time after his death 
to receive the admiration of hterary men, the appearance of 
Mutanabbi 2 on the poetical horizon somewhat dimmed their fame 
To day, wherever Arabic literature is studied Mutanabbi is held in 
high esteem as the greatest poet that the Islamic age has produced 
In earlier times, no doubt, the Diwans of all the three poets, were 
equally studied and it became a matter of controversy which of 
the three was the best The author of al-Mathal al-Sair, who hved 
m the later decades of the sixth century of the Hijra, recommends 
the study of these three Diwans to the exclusion of all others , 3 and 
further relates that when he went to Damascus and to Egypt , 4 he 
found that the hterary men of those places did not study carefully 
the poems of Abu Tammam and Mutanabbi 6 

As has been already stated, Mutanabbi is the most popular 
of modern Arabic poets in the East of to day Numerous editions 
of his Diwan have been and are still being published, while on the 
contrary, the poems of Abu Tammam are seldom read , so far, only 
four editions of the Div an having been issued No doubt his difficult 
style, his frequent employment of obscure words, and the complex 
nature of the poems have contributed much to their unpopularity 
Below will be found a passage from Agliani which illustrates the 
views that were held when the author of that great work hved 0 
Speaking of Abu Tammam, he says, ‘ He was a gifted poet of subtle 
intellect, fond of unusual and obscure ideas He has a style of his 
own m Mutabaqa (Antithesis) which almost entitles him to be con- 
sidered its originator Although many of the poets ulio preceded 


1 i e Abu Tammam, Buhtun, and Mutanabbi 

2 b 303 A H , d. 354 A H 

3 A1 Mathal al Sair 470-472, pub Cairo, cf Nishwar of Tanukhi 177 
(16-19) 

4 587 A H and 696 A H respectively 5 See tbid , 469 470 

6 He died m 366 A H Ynqut’s Irshad vi, 5, 149-168 
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poetry, AI Maam (d 449 AH) in Ins book Dhikra 1 Habib sav s, 
‘ The understanding of Abu Tammam s poems was rendered more 
difficult by tbe “ relators ” who were not well versed m literature 
and the ignorant transcribers who misplaced vowels and even 
changed tbe letters ’ Like all great writers and poets Abu Tammam 
was the product of an intellectual ancestry In bis poems, as we 
shall see later, be mentions many poets of Jaliiliyya and Islam He 
acknowledges Kutliayyir as tbe master composer of the nasib (tbe 
erotic-prelude) He struck out a new path m tbe field of Arabic 
poetry v Inch was followed In many eminent poets In writing 
the lustory of Arabic poctrv we shall have to call tbe period beginning 
with tbe Caliphate of Mutasim as the penod of Abu Tammam 

In comparing Ins poetry with that of Buhtmi and Mutanabbi what 
stakes one most is that many ideas and expiessions are common 
to all of them Abu Tammam v as well versed both in pre Islannc 
and Islamic poetry, 2 as his famous anthology of Hamasa bears witness, 
and bis acquaintance with these could not but have influenced his 
ideas and diction Though the easy style of Buhtun and the fine 
texture of Mutanabbi’s versification stand m vivid contrast to that 
of Abu Tammam, yet it is futile to deny the influence which the 
thought and expression of the latter have exercised over them 
Indeed Buhturi 3 has avoued the greatness of Abu Tammam, but 
Mutanabbi was too proud to give lum an equally generous recogm 
tion The following interesting dialogue took place between 
Muhammad li Hasan al-Hatimi (d 3S8 A H ) and Mutanabbi 4 When 


Cf al Wasata 11 12 — Amidi 1G, seqq Yatimn (i, 105-125) by Thaalibi m which 
he has criticised Mutanabbi 

1 Hajji Khalifa (Kashf al Zunun) m, 253 The book Dhihra Habib 
in which al Maam has selected Abu Tammam’s poems and explamed them, 
is not so far discovered 

2 Anndi 23 cf Ibn Khalhkan, i, 151 

3 Cf Agham win, 16S, Buhtun rousing the memory of Di'bil and Abu 
Tammam says (Amidi, 21) 

iJxcO j ulo pj ys. yi \j oj 

(JLfiflJI \AyJ\ IjaIJ: ^,1 aLsul—JI (_lol 

also mciden tally ho mentions the name of Abu Tammam in Ins Diwan (58, 
l, last lino) pub Cairo 


j ^ 1 — > 0 ^ ^ 

4 Yaqut’s Irshad vi, G, 513-517 


Ac bf Lc y£ ^yo 2 

Cf Ibn Khallikan i, G1G-G4S 
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Abu Taramam in Ins poems mentions many poets of pagan and 
Islamic dajs, and alludes to other men of letters and art Among 
the poets referred to In him aie Imruu’l Qays, 1 Abid b al-Abras/ 
Zuha\ r, 2 Labid, 4 Zijad 6 (1 e Nabigha of Dhubyan), the tiro Ashas 0 
(i e Mavmun b Qays Asha of Wall and Asha of Bahila, Jarwal 7 
(a 1-Hut aj a), Farazdaq, 8 Akhtal, 0 Jarir,’ 0 al-Baith, 11 Ghajlan 12 (Dhu-’l 
Runima) Masud, n the brother of Dim ’1-Rumma He also mentions 
the name of Kuthayyir in connection with his erotic preludes, 14 
of Lajla al-Ahlijalnya as a writer of elegies 15 He refers to the 
Yatuna of Ibn al Muqnffa 1 , (d arm 142 AH) as a masterpiece 
of eloquence 10 Ma'bad lie calls lnm the greatest of singers 17 Praising 
the east stvle of Zuhayr, he saj’s, that Ins ideas were not in need 
of explanation by Hippocrates, the physician ’ 18 

3 lost of the names of w omen 19 mentioned in the erotic preludes, 
m which he sings about their love as did the old Arabian bards, 
seem to be quite fictitious, since there is hardly anything m his poems 
suggesting that am one of them was a real person Though m one 
of his elegies 20 he laments the death of a slave girl, lie does not mention 
her name Even many places mentioned in the erotic preludes 
are fictitious, 21 his mention of such places being the result of his 
imitation of the earlier poets There are, nevertheless, many places 
mentioned m his poems with which he was acquainted, such as 
Nisabur, Raqqn, 22 etc 


1 Diwan 23 (Inst hno), S7 (11) in this icrsc lie culls lnm by the nnmo of 


•Al 

cJLLsuJJ csUJI (> c the \ngrnpt prince), 
2 84 (Inst line) 3 4S9 (0) 

5 80 (11) 0 87 (II) 

« 113 (Inst lino), 218 ( r >), 190 ( 0 ) 

1° 07 (Penultimate line), 490 (5) 

12 9 (0) 490 (15) 


122 ( 11 ) 

4 S2 (9), 1G3 (1), 87(11) 
7 05 (15) 

0 2 IS (5) 

11 07 (Penultimate line) 

13 82 (8) 


1 4 20 (9) , 40 (2) , the poet calls him Knthir while Ins real name is 


Knthnyyir Cf Amidi, 5 
1' 40 (1) 

U- 40 (2) two Yntimns ono of winch is nl Durrat nl Yntimn, together with 
other smnll treatises by Ibn nl Muqnffa' were edited by Kuril All nnd published 
at Cairo, in 1111 A H But the authenticity of tlio Yntimns ma\ be disputed 
it 101 (7) !8 489 (7) 

10 o g 7nynab, Enbali, (18, penultimnto lino) etc 20 388 (12) 

21 o g Aqiq, lawn, U'lyab, Diwan 12 (4, 9) 

22 Cf tho 1st part of tlio chapter 
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by the author of Sharh-al Madnun 1 and al Jurjam (d 366 AH) 
m his book al Wasata 2 has criticised his poems 

Biographies of the poet were written by Abu Bakr-al-Suh, 3 and 
by Muhammad b Imran alAIarzubani 4 

His poems have been divided into eight categories, viz — 

1 The Panegyrics — al-Madaih 

2 The Elegies — alAIarathi 

3 Complaints and rebukes — al Mua'tabat 

4 Love poems — al Ghazal 

5 Descriptive poems — al-Awsaf 

6 Poems of boasting — al-Faklir 

7 Lampoons and satires — al-Hija 

8 Poems on asceticism — al-Zuhd 

His Divan is full of epigrams 5 * , and several poems were written 
In him as poetical epistles to his friends G 

From a poem 7 ulueh he wrote in reply to a friend’s letter, it is 
evident that the practice of pointing and vocalising letters was 
common in his time 


1 aLd ,xc ^tx a. bv Ubavd al Lah b Abd al Kafi, pub 

Cairo, 1331 A.H 

a Pub Sajda in 1331 AH 3 Ibn Khalhhan i, 643 

4 Fihrist 132, died m 3S4 Iba Khalhhan i, 643 

o 41G, etc ilauj of his \erses are quoted in the Kamil of ilubbarrad 

to be cited as pro\ erbs See Kamil ed by Wright Chap xxxu, 232, 238 

« Dm an 241, 343-34G, 403 7 41 s 419 
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Dr S M Hussain*, iIA,D Phil (Oxon) 

The author of this poem is an-Nazzar b Hashim al-Asadi 
Nothing is known of the poet , he has no article in the Agharu 
or anywhere else In the British Museum MS of the Kitab al- 
Manzum wa T-Manthur, however, our poem is found largely quoted 
and mentioned ‘ as a post-Islamic product ’ 1 This gives an index 
to the poet’s time Besides, in the poem he has not only used 1 ar- 
Rahman,’ a name of God m the Quran, 2 but he has also emploved 
1 Rajaz Mashtur ’ — an unusual metre for an early poet We can, 
thus, only gather that an-Nazzar b Hashim was an Islamic poet 
This long ode of an-Nazzar has not been published anywhere 
It is an extremely difficult poem , in several places it is hard to follow 
what the poet means He uses very difficult, and, at times, unusual 
words to suit the rhyme, as it seems 

The poem is, however, highly interesting — particularly in its 
fine pictures of animal life It is wholly descriptive, without any 
ulterior object such as is found in the classical odes, and describes 
successively several animals 

The poet begins sadly describing the ruined traces of his former 
association that dispersed on the outbreak of a great famine (w 
1-5) he then recollects his early days when he rode forth on the 
‘ bold demon of youth ’ (w 6-7) which he successively compares 
to an onager (w S-ll) escaping the hunter (w 12-26), to an ostnch 
hastening with its female towards their egg (w 27-40), to an antelope 
encountering the dogs of a huntsman (w 41-54), and to a falcon 
chasing a flight of sand-grouse (w 55-60), likened to a hunter, a 
plunderer by night and to a luckless gambler (w 61-64) The poet 
then ends by resuming the description of his mount — seem in gly, a 
she camel (w 65 66) 


l Pol 56b 

S ‘ Ar Rahman ’ is, hovreier, found in the pre-Islamic inscriptions 
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(1) Nothing did stir up a passion fondly associated with gnef 
And the tears of an eye shedding in profusion, continually 

pounng — 

(2) Except the remains of a familiar ash-heap, 

And a familiar ruined dwelling and cattle pens , 

(3) Or (pegs looking) like horns, and brownish, dark coloured 

(hearth-stones), 

Which were formerly grey, and two see saws , 

(4) Or (trenches) like bent bows, which have stones set up 
Being left unoccupied for a long time m the past 

(5) Time of famine called them to a death from hunger, 
Which forcibly causes separation among friends 

(6) And I see myself in the visitations of youthful folly, 

In the days when my womenfolk travelling were cheering 
other women travelling 

(7) The days of my journeying on the bold demon of youth, 
When unto my * jinn ’ I drew the ‘ jinns ’ 


/ 

# J tf l_U-c » “ i_>LuL » (JLoilb (IP) 

“ ec ” bfijl j te j*J 55 ” cToDI (ll) 

* Uhwi LA flsJLi 
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(21) (Not) till when it became possible foi lum (to make) a 

charge (on the ass) — 

Not far off and near the side of the herbs (of the hunter’s 
lair) — 

(22) (That) he mounted (on the bow) an arrow "whose head was 

about a span, 

And whose shaft "was but a httle less than two spans 

(23) Then Ins palm placed o\ei the notch between tw'o (ends of 

the arrow) 

A well twisted cord 1 behind the c\ enl\ cut narrow feather 

(24) But the changing fates of death, and the action of the 

Merciful (God) 

Turned the anow aside when it flew tow aids him 

(25) And it turned lound deviating — no greater w'ould be the 

deviation 
Of a wingless bird 

(26) And he hastened out the second (arrow) to shoot with, 
But in a short time did the two sides of the valley enclose 

him 2 

(27) (Am I as though) on that ass or on an old male ostrich, 

swift running, 

Scald headed, seeking eagerly the colocynth (plants by the 
side of) w r ater courses, 

(28) Fathei of young ostriches, with hollow slnn bones, 

Of fearful mind, and ‘ light wotted ’ 

(29) As though it were an Abyssinian who appears, 

Yelling out, in two shabby garments which he has inherited 

(30) One — the inner — w Into, and the outer, black 

And the two garments do not do more than cover him 

(31) Having a circular head, as if Ins beak 

On Ins head were two clefts of the end pieces of a bow broken 
apart 

(32) Knock-kneed, small headed, and the front part of (his) 

neck sticking out, 

And his skull looking like a small pomegranate 

sO s > s 

1 The commentary explains ns '-A&s*., light , but the word 

really means ‘ firmly twisted ’ like rope 

2 That is, ‘ the wild ass escaped ’ 
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(46) He turned back (to make) an attack aiming rightly, as 

though he was 

A req niter on a day when two hostile troops come forth (to 
fight) 

(47) It seemed that his two horns, notwithstanding his sharp- 

ening (them), 

Were two broad-headed spears, while they were (in shape) 
two new moons 

(48) As though he had hydrophobia, when he tore 
His bowels and pierced his breast 

(49) TWien he had uarded them off, he looked m the plain like 
A shining meteor driven to flight by two shimng meteors 

(50) Then he passes rolling up the distance (like cloth) and 

his running appears to be 

That of a race course in the way he combmes two lands of 
running 

(51) His blood covers pebbles — white pebbles , 1 
And the fire thereof shoots up with fire 

(52) (A dust cloud) which keeps close to him, resembling a 

tower as he throws it up, 

Thick and thin, in the bond of the plains 

(53) And when they returned, they returned defeated , 

Before them other hounds had been served in like fashion 

(54) Then he made for the sandy ground of Haumal walking 
In spring-pastures which herdsmen have not used as pasture 

(55) Or (wore I as though) upon a falcon, drenched, which flies 

brought down 

With two wings of thick set feathers, one on each side 

(56) He espied a flock of sand-grouse 

Of dusky colour, all m line, hastening to the water 

(57) Then he pursued the swarm eagerly, 

Darting hke a pestle of flint-stone 

(58) They fly above him, at times he flies above them. 

Both making wonderful moves m striving 

(59) Then he darts downwards, as they come down, hke a 

flashing lightning, 

Penetrating through them hke the awl of Wardan 2 


1 We have here to imagine that in the struggle the antelope was hurt and 
nas bleeding, perhaps, from the legs through the bites of the dogs 

2 Wardan is here apparently the name of a well known cobbler but is 
not mentioned in any of the usual books of reference 

30 



EARLY PERSIAN POETRY 

I)fi 31 NlZAMUDDrSf, 

Chairman of the Dept of Persian , Ovnania University, 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

Before discussing the subject, I must make an apology to the 
famous scholar A V Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iraman 
languages m the Columbia University, New York, for having 
borrowed the title of his exquisite book, 1 Early Persian Poetry ’ 
for ail exposition of the subject on a thoroughly critical basis 

No doubt to many people, and even to some scholars, the 
condition under which the real growth and development of Peisian 
poetry took place is not clearly known In this article no claim 
to originality is laid by the writer of these hnes , but on the ground 
that a complete investigation of this problem has not been at 
tempted by one scholar as yet, this notice might be considered as a 
result of the investigation and researches carried on this subject 
during the last three decades 

One will admit that amongst the difficult problems that con- 
front the student of Persian literature is the discovery of the first 
or the earliest or the oldest poet or piece of poetry So fai no 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence can be placed before us either 
by the older school of critics or by the modem workers m this field 
There exists a vast amount of traditional literature about the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry Erom the Ghdhar Maqala , Lububu’l Albnb 
of ‘Awfi, TazLiratu ’sh -Sh u‘ara of Dawlatshah, Majmcdu’l-Fusaha 
of Riza Quit down to Ethe and Paul Horn’s articles m the 
Grundnss der iramschen philologie ’, Browne’s ‘ Literary History of 
Persia’, Biberstem Kazinnrski’s introduction to the Diwan of 
Minuclnhri, Slubli’s Shi’ru’l- 1 Ajam and the most modern books on 
Persian literature, like Prof A V Williams Jackson’s ' Early Persian 
Poetry ’ published m 1920, Mr R Levy’s * Persian Literature ’ (1923), 
Prof Hadi Hasan’s ‘ Studies tn Persian Literature ’ (1924), and Prof 
Abid Hasan Paridi’s ‘ Outline History of Persian Literature ’ 
(1928), all these works discuss the subject on the data handed down 
from one generation to another without making a rigid inquiry as 
to the authenticity of the earlier statements 
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4* <SjO*z^ ^.Uutfjf j**m ^ tS jjj? 2tX*> 

Aqa Pur-i-Dau’d who has edited and translated the Gathas 
and the Yashts m his scholarly introduction to the Yashts writes 
m the following manner about the metre of the Yashts, which I heie 
reproduce m the ongmal Persian — 

\^y L f l 5*L? k ~ / ^ %c ^ i^joLc yj I^auj — rr 

a,) ^hjoo (Syllabes) cjA&T M c in t U° < ) r t II ;U*il yj y djL 

y^ ^ ^ j t { gb y**< A I^Xoaj i a1-c? y 

I A ^ ^jjAXsu jl ^ w^ujjo ^ 0 

^1 Ij ^ ( ^ 4"^ ) akA-j|^ y ( ) a\C^ 

* 

£ax*o I y c f*y «^Aiil jl yt, ^=ou i^xaI 

A-Xx-mj t r ^ y A { ^La ^jl 4" 

l^-f fi b 6 -f" r* b •j-f* I A ^jAw (JLjuc ^1 (UXm: i^uijl 

ij^y^* 3 _2^hj ^^utT ^^5^ aiCwo ^ g hx j 

v I^Lm, 


Absence 0/ Becords regarding Medic , Achcememan and Parthian 

Literature 

On account of the absence of material we may pass over the 
Medic and the Achcememan and the Parthian periods The 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achasmemdes are too much occupied 
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are said to have been invented by Barbad in order to be sung anew 
every day of the month Similarly the ‘ Turuqu’l-JIulukiyya ’ d}j- 
which are counted as seven were meant to be chanted on 
each day of the week In some of the older Arabic and Persian 
sources the airs of Barbad or the Nawa i-Khusrawam are mentioned 
as follows — 

v i d t® r r i 

^jjl -if ■* ‘ ‘ ‘ jj — 

If I r I I « a 

; £ chaA ( — ^->1 ^ ‘ *^£<>^1 o-su 

r I s I A l_v l -i _ i o it* 

‘oy ^ ‘ J}) y jLc ‘ Jj) y ‘ y e ‘ CA-»jh*" \j£ 

r *1 r p r j® rr r r rl 

1 1 y ?Lo (ji. t^T ‘ ^bydL ( >BB c 

r_ r s _r a ^ r v 

* cA*b ‘u^ Lr^b '-A”-’- 5 

Since nothing substantial has come down to us of the non-rehgious 
■verse of the Sasaman times, ne are imable to judge the metre and 
rhyme — if there was any — of these pieces or to estimate the nature of 
Pallia wi prosody ‘Awfi and Shams i-Qays both agree that the 
Ivhusrawam airs sung by Barbad were without metre and rhyme, 
and without any literary grace ( ( ), although they were full of en- 
comiums on lus sovereign As against this, is the view that the 
ancient Persians, like the Greeks, used no rhyme in their poetical 
compositions and that a certain writei named Hasum or Hashubi ( 5 ) 
had collected this kind of blank verse m a book which he called 
* Yubah Namah ’, the Book of Desire This brings us to the opinion 
of Dr Paul Horn who suggests that although the ancient Persians 
did not use rhyme m their poetry, they must at least have had 
metre The folk-songs, m which the rhythm depends upon the 
number of syllables used m each verse, afford abundant proof in 
support of this theory It can be safely adduced that the ancient 
Persian ballads did contain a land of metre and rhjune, and that they 
were in some degree like the Sap (rhymed prose) of the pre-Islamie 
Arabs Prom what follows we may infer that the native poetry of 
Persia in the Sasaman times, as well as m the first two centuries of 
the Hijrah, was of a simple type more or less similar to the Rajaz 
of the Jahikyya period Then metre was of syllabic type much 
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Ta’rilh-i-Sistan, is a valuable specimen of (if not of pure), at least of 
corrupt, Sasaman poetry 


O O C ofS 







O 






s 
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— ? 






tP*' — “ tpj — 

big , 1 

4 - 

. ULS, 


Ml these distiches are of seven syllables and give a clue to the 
Sasaman poetry Either in the first century of Islam the Zoroastnans 
in imitation of their pre-Islaimc poetry have framed these couplets 
or have made alterations m the old ones to suit the new requirements 
of the time 

(7) The much debated Inscription of Shahpur I in Hajpabad 
according to the late Prof Andreas of Gottingen contains verses 
Telatmg to the foundation of a building at the hands of the king 
and his throwing of the arrow towards it as a beneficial act These, 
he asserts, are m octosyllabic metre, but Prof Jackson still expresses 
his doubt about the poetical form of these lines — 


c sP‘ 
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— lJI — iP 

j 

IS} — ^ * ul P 1 

i /. P ip 1 151 — 1 <S* h 
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£^iP oKs* LSpi u** J 
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It means ‘ that the person who has laid the foundation of this 
edifice towards the west, and whose hand is good, has set his foot 
m this valley and thrown an arrow m the direction of this edifice, 
then the person, who has thrown an arrow towards this edifice, his 
hand is good ’ 

(8) Amongst the excavations m Turfan, m the Chinese Turkistan, 
Prof Grunwedel has discovered Maruchaen Papyri, some of wluch 
are written m North-Western Pahlawi while others in South-Western 
Pahlawi containing a few versified pieces m the octosyllabic metre 
One of them runs as follows — 
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Pahlawi and Arabic weie strugglmg to give birth to a common medium 
of expression — the modern Persian 

Traditional literature about the birth of Persian poetry — 

There have been several forefathers of Persian poetry, some 
under the garb of the first Persian poet, others as the earliest or the 
oldest poet of Persia Legend has haunted Bahram Gur, ‘Abbas- 
l-Marwazi, Abu Hafs Hakim b Ah was Sughdi-i-Samarqandi, and 
even the anonymous son of Ya'qub b Layth Saffari Among the 
pioneers who have exploded these myths one after another are Aqa 
Mirza ‘Abdu’l- ‘Azim Khan of Gurgan, Aqa Mirza Muhammad Khan 
Qazwim now residing in Pans, Prof Mirza ‘ Abbas Iqbal Ashtiyani 
and the present writer 
First Legend — 

Bahram Gur as the forefather of Persian poetry 
The most widely prevalent notion about the birth of Persian 
poetty is that Bahram Gur in one of his hunting raids m a jubilant 
mood had a poetical contest with his beloved Dil aram The result 
of winch is the production of this famous but notoriously apocryphal 
couplet 

ab U T pijc 3 

fV r b 

This verse is found m several Arabic and Persian older sources 
under different readings Apart from these verbal variations, these 
lines can never be attributed to Bahram Gur who ruled between 
420 and 438 AD A period in which Arabic poetry, if it did exist, 
v,as in its infancy, how this verse, based on the Arabic-Persian prosody, 
happened to be composed in that early period, when the Persian 
language of the modem type had no existence at all 

Second tradition ‘Abbas-i-Marwazi’s ode on Ma’mun on 
his entering in Marw m 193 AH 

The story has received such a wide acceptance that every antho- 
logist of Persia quotes it with great ceremony Even modem critics 
have never expressed any doubt about it The ode, according to 
‘Awfi who first introduced it to the Persian language, begins 

O s'O' o 

o S 

j dj — scu SJtN Jjl jL~S 


j ly r lj — p r b (l) 
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a forgerj In the midst of the ode the poet says that as yet nobody 
had used the Persian language as the medium of poetic expression, 
despite the poet is intentionally doing it to honour the language by 
praising a patron of Ma’mun’s type Did Ma’mun know enough 
Persian to judge the merit of these hnes 7 Or, are these hnes the 
true specimen of the period 7 

Another thing that strikes a reader about these hnes, is the 
signal omission of such an important ode m the earher Arabic or Per- 
sian records of the 2nd, 3rd or 4th or 5th century Neither the antho- 
logist nor prosodist nor lexicographers make any mention of these 
important verses It is ‘Awfi in the 7th centux} 7 vho is first an- 
nouncing the dawn of Persian poetrj m the person of ‘Abbas Mam azi 

The last argument about this doomed ‘ First poet of Persia, 5 
is that these hnes are written m the Ramal-i Muthamman-i-Maqsur 
(Mahdhuf) — a form peculiar to Persian prosody The originator of 
the Arabic prosody Khalil b Ahmad died m 175 A H Did the 
Persians within 18 years, i e , in 193 A H , change the Arabic prosody 
and adopt metres according to their taste m such a short period , 
and a poet like ‘Abbas-i-Marwazi began writing such wonderful 
verse based on Arabico Persian prosody within two decades of Khalil’s 
death 7 

Third Tradition — 

Abu Haf§ Hakim b Aliwas as the oldest poet of Persia 

The line is too famous to be quoted 
kji oka ja u; A P 

AJj ia. jb (jJ jb 

Shams i-Qays in Ins important treatise on Prosody Mu'jam fi 
Maair-i-Asha‘r-il-‘Ajam quoting Farabi (died m 339 A H ) says that 
Abu Hafs was a perfect musician and that the instrument Shahrud 
was his invention and he died in 300 AH In this case the language 
of the piece is in conformity with the period mentioned, but there 
flourished poets earlier than Abu Hafs in the 3rd century of Hijra 
like Hazala of Badglus (flourished about 236 AH=S50 AD), 
Firuz l-Mashnqi (277=890), Abu Sahk Gurgani (2S8 = 900) Even 
Rudaki’s fame had been estabhshed, as he died in (330=941 AD ) 
How then Abu Hafs can be called the earliest poet of Persia 7 

Fourth Tradition — 

Ya'qub b Layth’s son as the ongmator of Persian poetry 
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Real beginnings of Persian poetry m the Islamic period 

The old Persian Tazkirahs have failed to prove the existence 
of the first or the earliest or the oldest poet It is Arabic history 
that has come to our aid to reveal facts We now, through the 
labours of two great Persian scholars, stand on a firm ground, and 
are able to produce the earliest or the oldest extant specimens of 
Persian poetry 

(1) The Satirical utterances of the poet Yazid b Mufarragh and 
the arch reference to Sumayyah the mother of Ziyad b Abih falls m 
the Cahphate of Yazid b Mua'wiya 60-64 A H =679-683 A D 

* f < 

. f Aj A ~o a A + 0^)1 ■ * * ^ A -i ij i — — u. 1 1 

( i_avi^o5 ) 

(2) The ballad of the children of Khurasan in dension of Asad 
b ‘Abdullah al-Qusari al-Khuttalani after his ignommous defeat 
at the hands of the Khaqan m the year 108 A H =726 A D 

?l_jJ Jjj ‘ ajA>oT 

<lJ(S/cf jl jj AliS of jli fu\ 

(3) Abu’l-Yanbaghi al-‘Abbas b Tar Khan’s lines on the city 
of Samarkand 

ajJLI ^ o-aj y 1 aao aaS - 

aj ^ f 

Prom the Kitabal Wuzara of al Jahshiyari we come to know 
a few facts about tins strange poet He happened to be one of the 
courtiers of the Bermecides Ja'far and Fazl, whose disgrace is a 
notorious event of the year 187 AH =802 AD At any rate this 
specimen like the previous ones is anterior to Arabian prosody and 
represents the earliest phases of the transition of which we have 
spoken a little before 

(4) The real poet of the Saffan period Muhammad b Wasif 
and his verses on Ya'qub as yet were so little known,, that the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry were shrouded m mystery He is, according 
to the Tankh-i-Sistan, the first Persian poet who successfully wrote 


verses 
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VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION 


VlDHU^EKHARA SiSTRl, 
Visva-Bharatl, SanlmiLetan, Bengal 


n ft ii 

i stht ^ ^ I) 

I srn n 


Dear Fbiends, 

I am really thankful to you for the great honour you have done 
me b3 r kindly asking me to preside over the present session of this 
section of our Oriental Conference But let all honour he His who 
is the Knower of the Veda ( Yedavid ) and the Author of the Conclusion 
of the Veda ( Vedantakrl) I stand before you certainly not as a 
teacher, but rather as a pupd and as a fellow-student , for I do not 
pretend to guide you, but rather I wish to be guided by you Nor 
have I come here with the intention of solving some difficult prob- 
lems, or removing some of the doubts which you may have, or of 
putting before you any great thoughts or results of new researches 
that might have been made by me , but I stand before you m all 
humility to place for your consideration some of what appear to 
me to he the fundamental problems m the interpretation of the 
Veda I approach these problems with special reference to those 
who hold the Veda as an inspired and a sacred heritage, and find 
it a great source of peace and happiness m their hves 

Let me begin with a short apologue which has been handed down 
by the Rishis 

fk^jr ^ i 

jfnrr*r ut TrsrfVyrjTuf^J n 


— Samhitopamsad-Brahmana 3 


‘ Verily Vidya (the Vedic Lore) approached the Brahman thus 
“ Protect me, I am your treasure ” ’ 

The Brahman reahzed it, and undertook to protect her He 
was also duty-bound to do so, for he knew the old injunction 
£ When a man is born, he is born with a debt (to pay) — a debt to the 
Gods, a debt to the Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to Mankind 
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thousand years ago , and though they have MSS , and though they 
now have a printed text, they do not learn their sacred lore from 
them They learn it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years 
ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic succession should 
never be broken The oral teaching and learning became m the eyes 
of the Brahmans one of the c Great Sacrifices ’ I have had 
visits from natives who knew large portions of the Veda by heart , 
I have been in correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it 1 They 
learn a few lines every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole 
house resounds with the noise and they thus strengthen their memory 
to that degree, that when their apprenticeship is finished, you can 
open them lilce a book , and find any passage you like, any word, 
any accent One native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
present moment collecting various readings for my edition of the 
Rig- Veda, not from MSS , but from the oral tradition of the Vedic 
Srotnyas He writes on the 2nd March, 1877 £ I am collecting 

a few of our walking Rig- Veda MSS , taking your text as the basis 
I find a good man} differences w hich I shall soon be able to examine 
more closely, when I may be able to say wdiether they are various 
readings or not As I write a Vedic scholar is going over 

your Rig-Veda text He has his own MS on one side, but does 
not open it, except occasionally He knows the whole Samhita 
and Pada text by heart I wish I could send you his photograph, 
how he is squatting in m} r tent with his Upavlta (the Sacred Cord) 
round his shoulder, and only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of our old Ri§his ’ 

“ And though it may have sounded to some of you like a fairy- 
tale, believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of 
contemporary history ” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the 
Brahman fift} years back , and I can tell you that even at the 
present time you will find, mostly in the South, such half-naked 
Brahmans (their race — a race of giants — is, alas, declining every 
day), repeating the sacied hymns handed down to them from genera- 
tion to generation and saying those prayers which w ere first uttered 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1878, p 40 ‘There are thousands of Brahmans’, 
the editor remai hs, ‘ who know the whole of the Big Veda by heart and can 
repeat it ’ 
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It is to be noted that the vord nirrti in the fourth hne of the 
stanza has tiro meanings, 1 calamity ’ and ‘ earth Xow, n hat 
does the mantra mean ? The opnnon is divided Some say, it 
implies that one having a number of children falls into calamity , 
■while others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of ram 
{tarsal arman) The former are the Panvrajakas or wandering 

religious mendicants while the latter are the Nairuktas or Schohasts 
And both the mens are mentioned by Yaska m his Xirulta II 8 
Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig-Veda, IV 5S 3 

s?rr w 

% I 

fgtrr sinft xxflffr 

*TF9T I! 

‘ Four are his horns, three are his feet his heads are tv o, and 
his hands are seven Bound with a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudly the great god enters into 
mortals 5 1 

Who is that great god ? Some sat , according to the Kirulla - 
pansista, XIII 7 he is yajna The four horns are with reference 
to it four Yedas the three feet are the three saianas or pressing 
out of .soma -juice at the three periods of the day , the two heads are 
the two libations, introductory and concluding the seven hands 
are the seven metres , ‘ bound with a triple bond ’ refers to three- 
fold scripture, Mantra, Brahmana, and Kalpa 

Others say, the great god is the sun the four horns are the four 
directions or cardinal points (dis) , three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, according to the Taxttinya Brahmana , HI 12 9 1 the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas Yedair asfinyas tribhir 
eti suryah) , the two heads are the dav and night the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun , * bound with a triple bond 5 refers 
either to the three regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, rainy, and winter) 

I want to refer 3 on to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patanjali, the commentator of Panini (1 1 1 ) 
gives He explains it with reference to speech ( sabda ) from the 
->omt of view of the grammarians He saj s that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified) 
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It is to be noted that the word nirrti in the fourth line of the 
stanza has tw o meanings, ‘ calamity ’ and ‘ earth ’ Now, w hat 
does the mantra mean ? The opinion is divided Some say, it 
implies that one hat ing a number of children falls mto calamity , 
while others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of ram 
(i -arsatarman) The former are the Parivrajakas or wandering 
religious mendicants, v hile the latter are the Nairuktas or Scholiasts 
And both the views are mentioned by Yaska m his NirvlJa, II S 
Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig- Veda, IV 58 3 

Mnifv sjft 

t 'SSjiret W i 

f^UT *rST sunt Kxfffn 
W^TT fttv II 

1 Four are his horns, three are his feet , his heads are two, and 
his hands are seven Bound with a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudlj , the great god enters into 
mortals ’ 1 

Who is that great god i Some say, according to the NiruHa- 
parisista, XIII 7, he is yaj ha The four horns are with reference 
to it four Vedas , the three feet are the three savanas or pressing 
out of soma-puce at the three periods of the day , the tv o heads are 
the two libations, introductory and concluding , the seven hands 
are the seven metres , ‘ bound with a triple bond ’ refers to three- 
fold scripture, Mantra , Brahmana, and Kalpa 

Others say, the great god is the sun the four horns are the four 
directions or cardinal pouits (dis ) , three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, according to the Taittiriya Brahmana, III 12 9 1, the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas Vedair asfinyas tnbhir 
eti suryah) the two heads are the day and night the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun , ‘ bound with a triple bond ’ refers 
either to the three regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, ramy, and winter) 

I want to refer you to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patanjah, the commentator of Panim (1, 1 l) 
gives He explains it with reference to speech ( babda ) from the 
point of view of the grammarians He says that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified) 
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There is no reason to think that the interpretations offered by 
them are always without authority For instance, the identity of 
the As vi ns with heaven and earth referred to above is actually foimd 
m the Satapalha Brahmana, IV 1 5 16 , and it may be noted that 
the derivation of the word Asvin as given by Yaska is also fullv 
supported by the same passage of that work 

Mam interpretations, whether right or wrong, reasonable or 
fanciful, which are found m the NiruHa, are based on some passage 
or passages in a Brahmana For instance, one may be referred to the 
derivation of the word Vrtra (NiruHa, II 17) It is also to be noted 
that m Brahmanas too, the same diverse explanations also occur 

All the above explanations, m their bewildering diversity, are 
traditional ones But here arises a question Are all of them without 
exception true explanations, simply because thev are traditional ? 
The true explanation that is intended by the author or the Rishi him- 
self can only be one The doctrine of Badarayana’s Brahmamtra-s can 
only be one, and this may be either diaita, or adiaita, or visistadvaita, 
or dvaitadvaita, or something else but m no case it can be equally 
all of them One may, however, try to find out a conclusion that 
may somehow or other reconcile all the different views But can one 
say that this reconciliation, or samanvaya, was intended by 
Badarayana himself ? It may or may not be so, but there is no 
way to find it out All that can be said with certamty m this con- 
nection is that this attempt or reconciling the conflicting schools 
is the aim more of the scholars who are for this reconciliation than 
of Badarayana himself But we are not concerned with it, we want 
to know what the original author himself actually intended to say 
But is it possible to do so under the circumstances described above 2 
It is exceedingly unlikely that that can be done , but nevertheless, we 
should try to get as near to the truth as possible 

Here the Nairuktas offer us something to go by Having 
explained one of the stanzas of that mystic hymn, the Asyavaimya 
Sul la, already referred to (RV , I 164-39), m three different ways, 
viz with reference to deiatd, to yajna, and to atman, the author of 
the Supplement to Nirulta (XIII 11) observes 

ex ev * 

* This deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by the help 
of oral tradition as well as reasoning ’ 
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science of language, metrics, astronomy, and ritual), have been 
already acquired 

The above method mil meet with the fullest approval of the 
modern ‘ scientific ’ investigator, who has practically nothing more 
to add, excepting a study of the culture of the age from a historical 
and comparative standpoint This includes the findings of Compara 
tive Philology, Anthropology, Archaeology, Sociology and other 
human sciences 

The study and research pioposed by the six Vedangas, for in- 
stance, have been worked out in greater detail and with the help 
of modern apphances by Western scholars , and for this v e ought to 
show our cordial appreciation as fellow-u orkers m a common field 

We have seen how great u as the divergency among the teachers 
with regard to the Vedic interpretations But this is a fact not 
exclusively peculiar to the Veda The case is the same m all times 
and m all lands, m all the various branches of science This diversity 
of explanations makes the original meaning extremely obscure no 
doubt, but does it not also imply the grow th and development of the 
science through the centuries ? Growth and Development are a 
sign of Life, and the ever growing variety of expositions proposed 
by the different scholars and traditions indicates that the mind of the 
Brahman who took upon himself to protect the Vidya has remamed 
alert and active, — although it may be argued that the Vidva has 
not been preserved in her original form everywhere, and that her 
proper form has been overlaid by later additions and possibh 
decorations Tins sort of change is unavoidable, for Change is the 
law of Life But although the outward body changes, the inner 
being remains the same , only we shall have to strive to find it out 
in its proper form Moreover, u e must remember that great or note- 
worthy discrepancies occur with regard to a comparativelj* small 
number of hymns, while it can safely be asserted that there is 
complete agreement in most of the other cases However, the net 
fact remains that there has been an unbroken senes of commentators 
and exegesists from Yaska downuards I may quote here the 
conclusion which Dr Lakshman Sarup has arrived at (Indices and 
Appendices to Nirulta , Intro , pp 75-76) ‘It will also skov that 
there have been numerous Pre Sayana commentators of the Big 
and other Vedas and an unbroken, uniform and continuous tradition 
of Vedic interpretation has been a common inheritance of the 
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Where do •we get the fullest interpretation of it ? Is it not the 
same smrti, the Bhagaiad-gita, which having thoroughly discussed 
the topic repeats the same truth only in different words (II 71) ? 

fayiy n gBTxrcfa i 
ftmnt ^ 'Jrrfciwfuip^fb o 

' Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearnings 
and from the notion of “ I am ” and “ It is mme,” he attains to peace ’ 

Or let us consider again Is it not that the same truth ‘ there 
is only one without the second ’ which has found expression m Vedic 
texts, 1 has agam appeared through the Upatusad in a much later 
work, the Durga-saptasati (included m the Markandeya Parana) in 
the following couplet ? 

HiJTHpt fe'riVur ytr wtyvr i 
vnym ws udru fasif-H n 

‘ I am only one m the universe Who is other than me that 
can he regarded as second ? See, 0 villain, my manifestations are 
entering into me ’ 

Here m the smrti we have either a later development or expansion 
of an idea already expressed in the Veda , or it may be that the 
smrti passages only enshnne a traditional interpretation of the 
Vedic passages 

This traditional relation between the Vedic and post-Vedic 
literatures is only too apparent to require any further discussion 
The point is that the Puranas, Dharmasastras, and other smrtis 
frequently help us m elucidating the Veda, and as such they are 
always deserving of respectful attention as repository of tradition, 
— they should much less be ignored, as is unfortunately the case 
m certam quarters among Vedic scholars both m India and m 
Europe This is just like the later Classical Sanskrit itself, with 
all its non-Vedic and so called artificial character (which has earned 
for it the contumely of Veda enthusiasts in Europe), helping a great 
deal in understanding at least to some extent the general sense of a 
Vedic text Just as we acknowledge the common basis of both 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, we should be equally alive to the 
common background of both the Veda and the later literature 


i For example, ‘ There is only one Budra and no second ’ — TS ,18 6 1, 
‘ The vnse saj one in \ anous waj s ’ — BV , I 164, 46 
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terrestrial fire {padhiva ) , and the word aja taken to mean * a goat. ' 
signifies here (i) food {anna), or seed (bija), or plant ( vintdh ) 

And here is the second passage (TS , Vii l f 10 2-3) 

wrg u^ f- rui ijjrfhfiT i 

The plain meaning is that Babara, a descendant of Pravahana, 
desired that he might be a speaker of speech But Sabarasvamin 
(I 1 31) would explain it saying that there is no man known as 
Pravahana Therefore there cannot be his descendant Pravaham 
The word is derived from pra + *fiah+ i, the suffix i is used to 
mean both a descendant as well as an agent , thus any eternal object 
that makes one carry on a work is Pravaham And Babara is an 
onomatopoetic word 

I am speaking of the interpretations, and in this connection it 
seems to me that if we follow some of the remarks of Yaska, many 
an unexplained myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure 
or doubtful passage will become perfectly clear The following 
occurs in the Kig-Veda {X 51 9) 

HTUT I 

w^rnr u4- 

srarar I) 

‘ The mtroductory and the concluding oblations are entirely 
tlune , let the juicy portions of the offerings be thine Let this whole 
sacrifice be thine, 0 Agm, and let the four quarters bon before tbee 5 

Here it is quite clear that the mtroductory and concluding 
oblations belong to the deity, Agm There can in no way be any 
doubt of it Yet, there are not less than six passages in different 
Brahmanas referrmg to the above verse, of which only one sajs 
that the deity here is Agm, while according to the rest the deity 
concerned is Ghandas (metre) or rtu (season) or pa&u (cattle) or 
prana (breath) or dtman (soul) But why is here such wide 
difference i Is it due to the ignorance of the authors of the 
Brahmanas 1 Yaska finds here a solution And this solution pro- 
posed by him involves a fundamental principle in approaching Yedic 
passages of a similar character He is quite nght when he observes 
(VH 24) 


32 


ai^nrifsr 1 
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'OQT f^5J g I 

SfssjT ifSUT *f^ST 
mV ZTfJ Wtif^lSTHTS II 

‘ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and Agni , and he is divine 
Garutmat with beautiful wings The sages speak of that which is 
one in various ways they call it Agni, Yama, and MatanSvan ’ 

And similar statements m the same Veda are not wanting For 
instance, we read (X 114 5) 

ijirir mr Errnfh- 
-^svt i 

£ The wise poets describe by their words in various ways the 
bird (Suparna) who is one 1 

Yaska taking his stand on such ideas of the Rishis observes 
{VII 4) * on account of the superemmence of the deity (mahabhagyad 
devatdyah) a single soul (ela alma) is praised in various v. ays 
[bahudha stuyate ) ’ 

This view has been given expression m the Up am gads and other 
religious literature of the country Thus there is no inconsistency 
with the Brahmana saying to the effect that Agni is all the deities 
(KB , XXV I 9 , AB , V 16), although, m fact, there is a great number 
of deities mentioned m the Mantras and the Brahmanas 

Passages like the above are clear indications of the funda- 
mentally monistic character of the Vedic religion Whenever we 
have the temptation of laying too much stress on the * polytheism ’ 
of the Veda, we ought to think of the above and similar passages 
in the Brahmanas and in Yaska and other old commentators 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska In the Rig- 
Veda (I 89 10) we have the following verse — 

nfcrfWiFrr * fwr jpr i 
siwr 

‘ Aditi is heaven, Aditi is atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she 
is the father, and she is the son Aditi is all deities, Aditi five- 
classed men, Aditi all that hath been bom, and Aditi all that shall 
be bom ’ 
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•argument advanced in support of it lies m the word sisna deia used 
twice m the Rig-Yeda (VII 21 5 , X 10 99) The traditional 
meaning of it is * lustful both Yaska and Sayana explaining it by 
abrahmacarya There is no ground whatsoever to reject it The 
word deia is used here m the figurative sense, it signifying ‘ hie a 
deva ’ And it is supported by a number of words compounded 
with deia as the last member The following four words are v ell- 
known mdir-deia, pitr-deia, acarya deva , and atith-deia Will 
it be reasonable to hold that a father -'worshipper, and a mother- 
itorsh ipper, a teacher -worshipper, and a guest worshipper are meant 
here respectively 7 The word pitr-deia sim ply means ‘ a person to 
whom the father is just hie a deva’ Accordingly, the sentence 
in the Taittirlya Up , I II , pitr-devo bhaia imphes that the father 
is to be revered just like a god The rema inin g words, too, are to be 
explained m the same v, ay And this new is taken by the great 
Sankaracarya saying with regard to them deuildmd updsya eta 
dy arthah ‘ the meamng is, that they T should be revered as gods 5 
Let us take another word of the same class, sraddha-deia found in 
the Taittifiya-Samhita and m different Brahmanas What does it 
mean 2 The authors of the SansJrit-Worterbuch tell us, Gott-ier- 
trauend ' trusting m god ’ It can hardly' be accepted, for the 
compound cannot be made after the manner of bharad-vaja, as m 
such cases the first member is a present participle Nor can I under- 
stand lion Eggehng takes it (SB , I 1 4 5) to mean ‘ god-fearmg ’ 
The commentators generally explain it by T sraddhdiat ‘ believing ’ 
or sraddlialu ‘ disposed to believe ’ The actual meamng is, however, 
shown by Say r ana in Ins commentary on the TS , 7 1 S 2, when he 
says sraddha devo yasyasau sraddhadevah * one whose deia (god) 
is sraddha (trustfulness) is sraddha deva ’ And then he adds yathd 
deiatayam ddaras fatha sraddhayam ily arthah ' as towards god, 
so is the respect towards trustfulness’ 

This interpretation then decides the case of sisna deia implying 
a person who reveres his sisna just like a god, or a man of lustful 
character, abrahmacarya, as Yaska would explain it 

The word m tins sense may sound strange to a non-Indian 
Teader, but Indians themselves are quite familiar with such expres- 
sions from the later Sanskrit literature For instance, sisnodara- 
pardyana, vhich is the same as sisnodara-trp, or sisnodarambhara , 
all meaning nothing but ‘ one addicted to lust and gluttony ’ Mark 
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' likeness and tkus the ward means * as a dog ’ (‘ wie ein Hund 5 ) f 
I suggest that asva here is only the instrumental singular of aha 
Following the obviously hteral sense, ignoring tradition which 
indicates the special meaning a word or expression comes to have, 
is equally dangerous For instance, Rahder, who knows not only 
Sanskrit, but also Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian, would translate 
(in the Introduction to his edition of the Dasabh urn i lasiitra, in the 
Acta Onentaha, Vol IV, p 218) the well-known Buddhist word 
brahma-viham (which means the ‘ subhme state of min d ’ arising 
from meditation on maitri , laruna, mudita, and upel sa), as the 
Brahma-hall (>), taking the expression literally 

But we must not be blind to the purely philological method 
for the real meaning of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and 
another one takes its place Without accepting as final, I may m 
this connection refer to the very plausible explanation by Dr L D 
Barnett in his translation of the Bhagaiad gita of the two well-known 
words hr.hle.sa and gudahesa as respectively ‘having upstanding 
hair’, and having knotted hair’ The word hrslla in the sense 
of indnya occurs in Sanskrit, but it is a rare word, and I have not 
found gnddla, to mean nidra anywhere excepting in lexicons 
Di Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration 

The conventional or accepted sense is more important than 
what the original root or composition would implv when the word 
has been long in use (rudhir yogad haliyasi) While derivation gives 
us the original idea behind a word, the conventional sense is the 
one which has grown up, and is the sense m which it is employed 
The word nadi or dhuni (from dhiani), when first applied to a river, 
indicated the idea of its being ‘ noisy ’ (nadi nadandt) But it does 
not follow from this that while we employ the above words we must 
be necessarily thinking of the root sense, ‘ the noisy one ’ To insist 
upon the root sense when the word has been accepted in a general 
way would be improper Whether originally it was agra+ni or agri, 
or aj (ag)+m, or whether it has any connection with Latin ignis, 
Lithuanian ugms , Slav ognj, it does not matter , for we all know 
that the word agm m Sanskrit means ‘fire’ More than ninety 
per cent of the students in our Colleges and Sanskrit Pathasalas, 
if asked, would answer that pa.syah is from the root drs, though this 
derivation is not the fact (philologically, the form pas is only an 
abridged form of spas) Yet they perfectly know what the word 
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.in It may be suggested that every student of our Sanskrit 
Pathasfdas should read Vedic Sanskrit to a certain standard — and 
this must be a high one — as a compulsory subject for his passing a 
Title Examination The course should comprise in addition to the 
texts a good account of Vedic literature, the Kixukta, a grammar 
written scientifically, and a book on Sanskrit philology Besides, 
some acquaintance with the sister literature of the Avesta may be 
introduced 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one who knows Sanskrit 
specially Vedic Sanskrit The agreement betueen Sanskrit and 
Avesta may be compared with that between Sanskrit and Praknt 
As regards meanings, they help each other In this connection with 
vour permission I may mention an experience of mine I was 
thinking that the names for year are the names for the seasons 
For instance, abda literally * one that gives water ’, 1 e ‘ rainy season ’ , 
tars a (which is the same as iarsd)~‘ ram ’, ‘rainy season’ , sarad— 
‘ autumn ’ ( saradah satam ) , luma ‘ winter season ’ (satam Inmah ) , 
— all these are the names for the year But what is the uord that 
originally meant ‘ hot or summer season ’, and was employed to denote 
a year 3 There must be such a word, for the summer season is 
very acutely felt m this country I was then turning over a page 
of an Avestic work, and came across a word hama which means 
1 summer ’ Now hama of Avesta, according to phonology, is nothing 
but sama (feminine samd) in Sanskrit And it at once struck me 
reminding that the word I was seeking after is sama (jijwisec 
chatam samah) It is from the root sam Of English Simmer, 
German Sommer, etc 

I am, however, glad to tell you that our scholars are not remain- 
ing idle Since last we met at Lahore, three important Vedic pub- 
lications have come out It was m the first session of our Oriental 
Conference held in Poona that as many as three MSS of unpublished 
commentaries on the Rig-Veda, lent by the Government MSS 
Library, Madras, were exhibited, one of them being that of Skanda- 
s\amm, and another of Venkata Madhava It is now gratifying 
to see that the first part of these two as edited by Pandit Sambasiva 
Sastrl has been placed m our hands by the authorities of the 
Tmandrum Sanskrit Senes The second work has been given to 
ns by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V Venkatarama Sharma Vidya- 
Tihushana It is an important commentary on the Taittirlya 
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It is ordinarily lield bj r Indologists that Vedic culture in its 
entirety had its origin m Western Lidia, extending from the Punjab 
to the Vedic Midland about the Ganga -Yamuna doab, and that the 
country farther east had no, or very little, hand in it But a close 
examination of ancient literature amply demonstrates that Eastern 
India, especially Bihar, both north and south, Anga, Magadha, 
Mitlnla, made considerable, and very important contributions to the 
evolution of Vedic culture m India, even in its earhest phases In 
fact, it appears on an analysis of the elements contributed by the 
eastern and western districts of India respectively to Vedic culture, 
that theology and ritual, the technique of Vedic worship, were 
elaborated in the west, while the essential truths of religion, its central 
philosophy, found its expression in the east, and especially m what 
ue non call Bihar The special lines of evolution m the two parts 
of India led ultimately to different results In the west, specially 
m what is known as the Madhya desa, the Vedic Midland, was spring- 
ing up in the later Vedic Age when the Kalpa-Sutras were composed, 
a narrow sacerdotalism, a meticulous bigotry, which in its over- 
scrupulous zeal m minute details, of technique, of purity of conduct 
(acara), tried to shut out the rest of the world, including the 
eastern and western frontier provinces of India itself, from participa- 
tion in Vedic religion and worship , while m the east grew up a 
partiality for enquiry into what I have called the essentials of religion, 
the ultimate truths of hfe, apart from the chaff of ritual, which made 
the people of Vanga and Magadha, to secede, in the language of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, from the path chalked out in the Vedic Midland, 
and by and by, to the growth and development of new forms of faith, 
defiantly challenging the narrow ritualistic creed of the Midland as 
a means of gaining salvation, and opening their gates wide open to 
all castes and nations of the earth Yet, as n e shall see, the Vedas 
were studied m eastern India none the less closely and thoroughly 
Now let us proceed to our particular matter of investigation 
of the elements contributed by Bihar to Vedic culture 
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institution of eastern India May not the two passages, Mantra and 
Brakmana, read together, suggest an east Indian ongm for the hymn 
containing this verse, especiallj as another passage three verses 
earlier m this very hymn speaks of ocean going vessels, ‘ naiah samu- 
dnyah ’, 1 the ships that perhaps piled on the Eastern Sea, the 
‘ Puma Samudra ’ which the yellow robed Mum-missionaries of the 
Rgvedic age knew so well * This wandering Muni, says the Rg- 
veda, clad m yellow robes, ‘ is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
and all, for devoted service to every one of them, and ‘ being urged 
on by the gods, travels to both the oceans, the Eastern as well as 
the Western ’ 2 The Atharva Veda (xi 5, 6) also speaks of the 
' Bralunacarm, long-bearded, clad m black-antelope skin, nandenng 
to the Eastern Ocean It is absurd to say that ‘ samudra ’ in the 
Rgveda is the sky and not the great expanse of the ocean , this 
can be supported neither by the context m all the cases, nor bi 
common sense 

The Mahabharata tells us of two very important things con 
tnbuted by Bihar to Vedic "culture, viz the revelation, m southern 
Bihar, of the Gavatri, the very backbone of Vedic worslup as it has 
come down to our times from the hoary past, and the compilation 
of the Sukla or purified Yajurveda m the northern half of the pro- 
vince, by Yajfiavalkya of Mithila The Udyoga-parva (Chapter 108) 
records that Suparna was narrating to the sage Galava the special 
merits of each of the four quarters of India, divided as m the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, taking his stand, it seems, about Prayaga 
which was on the partition lme Sravasti-Ayodhya Prayaga between 
u estern and eastern India Among many of the special contributions 
of eastern India to Vedic culture, Suparna asserts that m the east 
‘ was recited to the chanters of the Vedas the Santri by Santa, the 
Sun-god, and here also were given the Yajus by the Sun’ The 
authorship of Yajfiavalkya to the Sukla Yajurveda is too well-known 
to require much demonstration , it is asserted by the Satapatha 
Brakmana itself ‘ These Sukla (pure) Yajus verses coming from 
Aditya have been proclaimed by Yajfiavalkya Vajasaneya ’ 3 That 
Yajfiavalkjm belonged to Mithila appears from other parts of the 
same Brakmana Here we may note that the Satapatha is the only 
Brakmana work mentioned by name m the Mahabharata which 


i RV , i 25, 7 


2 RV , V 136 


3 Br Up , 6 4, 23 
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prayer to Indra He says in this verse, ‘ What do the cows for thee, 
amongst the Kikatas, (0 Indra) ? They yield no milk for mixing 
with Soma, they make no Gharma-dnnk hot Do bring us the 
property of Pramaganda, subject to us Naicasakha, 0 thou rich 
m gifts ! 1 Sayana, m his Upodghata, i e the general introduction to 
his commentary, affirms that Kikata is the name of a country, 
Pramaganda is the name of the king and Naicasakha, the name of 
a city Kikata is certainly Bihar with which Indian tradition per- 
sistently identifies it The Yayu 1 2 3 and Garuda-Puranas s place the 
sacred city of Gaya m the Kikatas (Kikateshu Gaya punya), and 
the Bhagavata Parana (Ch Ed) says that the Buddha would be 
bom m the Kikatas, so that the Kikatas appear to include the whole 
of the country from south Bihar to the Sakya kingdom up in the 
Himalayas The later lexicographers like Hemachandra (iv 26) 
and the author of the Tnkandsesa (U 11) identify Kikata with 
Magadha The names of their king and capital city tend to show 
that the Kikatas were an Aryan people, but from what ViSvamitra 
savs of them it appears that they did not perform their worship or 
religious observances quite in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the school to which ViSvamitra belonged , we know from the Rg- 
veda itself that many of the Aryan tribes did not offer sacrifices 
the ten kings of the Druhyus, Anus, Sivas, Yisamns and others who 
fought against Sudas at the great war of the ten kings related in the 
Rgveda, are said to have been non-saenficmg, ayafyavak 4 The 
Kikatas also seem to have been non-saenficmg like those kings, 
and we have every reason to think with Weber, “ that the Kikatas 
were an Aryan people living in Magadha, speaking an Aryan language 
and belonging to an Aryan stock, but performing their religious 
observances with ntes differing from those of the orthodox schools 
There is no reason to think that they were non- Aryans, as Yaska 
would appear to suggest 

Indian tradition as recorded in Saunaka’s Bnhaddevata 6 and 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani, 7 establishes a connection of this 
hymn with the great rival of Yisvamitra, Vasistha and also his family 
against whom it forms the most severe imprecation, so that no 

1 RV , hi 53 14 2 VajuPurana, 105 23 

2 Garuda Purana, Ch S3 4 BV , \n 83 7 RY,\u 18 7 14 

3 Inciische Studien, I p 1S6 

o Br, iv 115-120 


7 Ed Macdonell, p 16 
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of hymns to the Rgveda With reference to an obscure hymn 
contributed by Dirghatamas to the Rgveda (I 158), Saunaka m 
his Brihaddevata (iv 21-24) shows how the hymn refers to events 
m the seer’s own life, and without a knowledge of these facts the 
hymn would be unintelligible Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani 1 
refers to it m his own cryptic way Dirghatamas, m the story told 
by Saunaka and amplified by Sadguruhsya m his Vedarthadipika, 2 
was rescued from a \i atery grave m the waters of the G ang es by the 
king of Anga who honoured him and gave him a habitation and 
a home The Rsi took to wife a Sudra woman, Usi] by name, and 
on her he begot Kaksivan AuSija, a seer well-known m the Rg- 
veda 3 as the author of a number of hymns The Vanaparva (Ch 21 
and 84) of the Mahabharata places the residence of this great seer 
at Rajagrha, the Magadha capital, where he had evidently settled 
Ghosa, the daughter of Kaksivan, appears from her own state- 
ments made in hymns contributed by herself to the Rgveda (X 
39 40), to have remained unmarried to a pretty advanced age owing 
to some physical defect, and then by the favour of the gods found, 
rather late in life, a husband and a home 

Other sons are said to have been begotten by Dirghatamas 
according to the Mahabharata (I 104) and the Puranas, for the 
childless king of Anga, and these partitioned their father’s extensive 
empire among themselves, giving their names to the provinces they 
ruled — Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma (Mbt , I, 104) 
Evidently in this legend is preserved a tradition of historical value, 
shoving that in Vedic times the Anga empire included Bengal and 
Orissa in its domam, and such ‘ samrajyas ’ were common in Eastern 
India, we are told by the Aitareya Brahmana 

If we take the story narrated by Saunaka and the Mahabharata 
as correct, then the number of hymns of the Rgveda composed in 
the province of Bihar becomes considerable, and there is no reason 
why we should not believe the tradition recorded by them Anga 
and Magadha were certainly very well-known to the Atharva-veda, 
a hymn (V 22, 14) m which sends Takman or fever to these countries, 
apparently referring to the malarial swamps of the lower Ganges 
The Gopatha Brahmana (II 9) also speaks of the peoples of Anga 
and Magadha ( Anga-Magadhah ) 


1 Anec Oxoniemia , I, Ch iv p 9 

33 


2 Ibid , p 93 


3 RV , i 18 1 
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the development of Yedic culture in India, the last passage 
referred to here (RV , I 53, 7) says that Xami was the friend and 
associate of Indra in quelling the Asura Xamuci and the first (RV , 
VI 20, 6) says that m the fight with Xamuci Indra protected Kami 
Sapya 

All that we have said above will be sufficient, I hope, to show 
that Bihar, including m its area the three ancient countries of Anga, 
Magadha, and Videha, had made no mean contribution to the growth 
and development of Veche culture in India , at least, I trust, my 
remarks will suggest a fruitful line of investigation for unravelling the 
history of the origin and development of Indian culture, by a study 
of the Vedas m the light thrown upon many an obscure passage 
by the Epics and the Puranas In this way only can the Vedas be 
properly studied, as the ancient sage Yasistha insists in his 
Dharmasutra (XXVIII 6) that the Veda is to be fully amplified 
with the help of Itihasa and Purana, for, says the same Vedic law- 
giver, when a man of little learning takes up the Veda for study, 
the Veda fears that he will mutilate it 

Itihasa-puranabhyam Vedam samupabmnhayet j 

Bibhetyalpafirutad-vedo mamayam prahamsyati || 
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The text of the Sama Veda has a pecuhar system of accentua- 
tion Tins system is so complicated and offers so much food for 
reflection that it requires a close investigation 


I The three accents and their symbols 


The three accents 
vedas respectively — 

are thus marked 

in the Sama and the Bj 

Accent 

Sama Veda 

Rgveda 

Udatta 

? 

unmarked 

Anudatta 

5 

— (below the syllable) 

Svanta 


| (over the syllable) 


The following verse, which occurs both in the Sama and the 
Bgvedas, will illustrate the above symbols — 

(1) Sama Veda (Benfey’s Edition) 

(1112 1 ) — 

t ^ 8 O JO 

•wig wsfff wuPri | 

(2) Rgveda The same verse is thus accentuated m the 

Kgveda (VHI 75 25) — 

WkIww n 

The Psychology of this symbology is obscure Why was the 
lowest number ‘ ? ’ assigned to the highest tone ? 

We may, however, hypothetically assume that the number 
* { ’ represented the ‘ first grade ’ (i e the highest) tone and thus 
roughly corresponded to its Rgvedic parallel, which was not marked 
at all 

II Extension of the Svanta symbol in the Sama Veda 

Now a striking peculiarity of the accentuation of the Sama Veda 
is the wide extension of the Svanta symbol * ^ ’ even in those 
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The Sama Veda, then, maintains the Udatta accent in 
and when they are in the beginning of a sentence, but sub- 
stitutes the Svanta for the Udatta accent when these words are 
before a virama 

(c) Another striking feature which will be immediately noticed 

« f 5 If 

from the above examples in the Sama Veda (viz and 

before a virama) is the appearance of the Svanta symbol after the 
Anudatta — a fact which is not to be observed in the Rgveda, and 
which runs counter to the observation of Panim (VIII 4 66) that 
Svanta occurs when an Anudatta immediately follows an Udatta 
But here m the Sama Veda examples we have the Anudatta and 
not the Udatta preceding the Svanta Hundreds of similar examples 
from the Sama Veda could be quoted , the following may suffice 
for our purpose — 

It is a well-known fact that the Vedic past passive participle 
is accented at the final syllable, and so we have in the Rgveda parti- 
ciples like wq, accented at the final syllable But in the 
Sama Veda this participle is marked with the Svanta accent before 

b » ? f 

a virama, the above words being there wntten rjuw, respec- 
tively, as the following examples will show — 

Sama Veda Rgveda 

l * * C * S* 

sfr i&m (I 2 2 1 6) sfr wfvfiu Hrrq (VIII 93 31) 

f^hTTf?rT (11112) (VI 16 1) 

We see, then, that m the above examples the Svanta accent 
follows even the Anudatta accent m the Sama Veda 

(d) In the Sama Veda the Svanta symbol occurs, not only 
after an Anudatta marked in the same word, but also after an 
Anudatta occurring in a different word Thus the monosyllabic 
words ^PT, fhw, and fru are accented in the Rgveda, and so they 
are unmarked, but in the Sama Veda when these words occur at the 

0 9 9 

V \ \ 

end of a sentence, they are wntten fffw, and mr respectively, 
even after an Anudatta syllable at the end of the preceding word 
This seems to indicate that in the Sama Veda syntactical accentua- 
tion so much dominated the accent system that even an independent 
Udatta occurring m a monosyllabic word was reduced to a Svanta 
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by the rule noted above, it is not marked The next two examples 
are even more striking, for m both of them the finals of f% V and 
vng STcj, although having Udatta finals, are not marked with the 
Samavedic Udatta symbol * X ’, but remain quite unmarked, being 
"treated as Svantas after the Svanta, possibly parallel to the elasruti 
pointed out above Here are, then, two examples of two successive 
Udattas being unmarked after a Svanta in the Sama Veda 

(/) Now, is there any explanation of this treatment, in the 
Sama Veda, of the final Udatta before virdma ? We have here a 
case of the reduction of pitch at the end of a sentence That a 
normally high pitch (Udatta) should be comparatively lowered to 
a mid-pitch (Svanta) at the end of a sentence is a phenomenon of 
not unfrequent occurrence in many languages That the final 
Udatta should have been noticed as being lowered to the Svanta 
js therefore phonetically possible But the fact that the final Udatta 
of every sentence should have been reduced to the Svanta seems to 
be as artificial and arbitrary as the ancient Indian theory that every 
finite verb after a nominal expression was unaccented How far 
this view of the final Udatta in the Sama Veda actually corresponded 
to facts is a subject for further investigation 

2 The next case of the extension of the Svanta in the Sama 
Veda, as noted above consists m the reduction of that Udatta to 
Svanta which is followed by a Sannatara Anudatta (Pan , I, 2 40), 
a e an Anudatta which is followed by an Udatta or a Svanta 
The very first syllable of the Sama Veda is a striking example of this 
phenomenon For cf the following — 

Sama Veda Bgveda 

S S * Mi . ^ . 

ftot (I 1 1 1 1) *sq ^r*uf% fterc (VI 16 10) 

* 5 

Here the first syllable of in the Sama Veda has the Svanta 
accent How is it 2 This first syllable is followed by a Sannatara 

* * 

Anudatta h, for the Anudatta syllable h is further followed by an 

x 5 

Udatta syllable ^T, which thus makes the Anudatta if a Sannatara. 

Where, however, the second syllable of has not the Sannatara 
Anudatta, there the first Udatta syllable is not changed to Svanta, 
cf the following — 
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Sama Veda 

Rgveda 

vrfik fir 

fit 1 ’m 

3 i 3 t =? 

*rrf% 

yrrf 

S 3 *5 
but mfi? vhfw 



In the first tiro examples, the Udatta syllable f% of HTfv remains 
unchanged, as it is not followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, the suc- 
ceeding accent being a pure Anudatta which has become Svanta 

» 3 ? 

In the third example, however, the of WTf? is followed by a 
Sannatara Anudatta (as it is followed by an original Udatta which 
m the Sama Yeda text has become a Svanta), and thus the originally 

? 

Udatta syllable fi? has become 

And now this phenomenon offers ns food for reflection Was 
it a mere mode of writing or does it take us any further in our know- 
ledge of Veche accent 7 The above facts lead us to make the foliov. - 
ing hypothetical assumptions — 

( а ) In the jRgveda the Sannatara Anudatta when occurring 
after an Udatta could not be raised to a Svanta Why not * The 
accentuation of the Sama Veda seems to offer the explanation The 
Udatta occurring before the Sannatara Anudatta was, perhaps by a 
progressive reduction in pitch, lowered to a Svanta, and so m its 
turn was not strong enough to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
(Sannatara) Anudatta 

(б) The accentuation of the Sama Veda was thus a further 
development, giving us, m further details, the conditions under 
which the Vedic Udatta failed to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
syllable 

(c) The Svanta accent was not a mere convention, but a real 
phenomenon m the language, for even the Udatta was noticed to 
have been reduced to the Svanta under two main conditions, viz 
before a virdma, and before a Sannatara Anudatta 

3 If two or more Udattas precede a Sannatara Anudatta, 
the first of these Udattas is marked with the symbol ‘ ^3 the sym- 
bol ‘ ^ , presumably denoting the Svanta accent, and 1 v ’ implying 
that the ongtnal accent was Udatta 
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successively occur, but it is difficult to conjecture the significance 
of ‘ ’ May it be supposed that the pitch of the Svanta occurring 

after two or more Udattas was raised, and so a symbol, indicating 
more than an ordinary Svanta, had to be used * 

The following examples illustrate this phenomenon — 

(a) Svanta preceded by two Udattas and ansing from an 
Anudatta winch is followed by three Anudattas 

Sama Veda Rgveda 

l 3 ? * 

ftm gfrg (I 1 1 1 1) fir fim ufa (VI 16 10) 

Here the Svanta ?jt occurs after two Udattas ft" and Vt and is 
marked with the symbol ‘ while only the first of the Udattas 
is marked The HT is originally Anudatta, followed by three 
Anudattas 

(b) Svanta preceded by three Udattas and ansing from an 
Anudatta followed b} r a Sannatara 

Sama Veda Rgveda 

< Wl? , . 

fam (1 6 2 4 8) fspr? ^avuCrsrui (IX 10S 6) 

Here the Svanta occurs after three Udattas fhr, jit, and 
^5r, and is marked with the symbol ‘ ’, while only the first of the 

Udattas is marked 

The Anudatta syllable is here followed by the Sannatara n 
This case should be clearly distinguished from the one men- 
tioned under I (3) 

In the case before us the Udattas precede a non-Sannatara 
Anudatta, and the first of the Udattas is marked with the usual 
symbol ‘ % while the Anudatta m question becomes a Svanta with 
a peculiar symbol 1 ^ ’ Rut in I (3) the Udattas precede a Sannatara 
Anudatta and are themselves reduced to Svaritas 
III Accentuation of the £ Ksaipra ’ Svanta 
Accentuation of the ‘ Ksaipra ’ Svanta may be classed under 
the following heads — 

(1) That which is followed by an Anudatta or virama 

(2) That which is followed by an Udatta 

1 A ' Ksaipra ’ Svanta followed by an Anudatta or urama 
is marked with the symbol 1 \ while the preceding Anudatta is 

marked ‘ s^r’ The folio wmg examples will illustrate this — 
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Sama Veda Rgveda 

(112 12) (I 40 3) 

Here the original is followed by the Anudatta and 

H so III (1) will he apphed 

(b) Ksaipra with an original long rowel 

Sama Veda Rgreda 

t * 3 * * * * ? , 

HI H T?T«JT5tw?t ?3X HI *f 

(12 14 4) (Vm 92 31) 

Here note that in the original ’gfu+^rrf^yT one of the 
vowels, viz ^r, is long, while the accent of the syllable ^ which 
succeeds the Ksaipra Sandhi is Udatta Both these Conditions 
bring about the peculiar Rgvedic accentuation m where, 

m contrast with the previous case (a), the Anudatta mark is 
also put under wr, a sign which does not occur m the K§-aipra men- 
tioned under (a) Cf Rgvedic 

Conclusion 

The above study gives us the following pomts — 

(1) It is an empirical systematisation of facts hitherto con- 
fusing and complicated 

(2) Although the fact was observed by Pamni (VIII 4 67) 
that a Sannatara Anudatta after an Udatta could not be raised to a 
Svanta, the actual reduction of this Udatta to a Svarita in the Sama 
Veda indicates the system to be a development on that of the 
Rgveda and presumably embodies the explanation for the parallel 
treatment m the Rgveda 

(3) The treatment of the Udatta before a virama and a San- 
natara indicates that both the Svanta and the Sannatara accents 
were a reahty in the language 

(4) This study definitely gives us the following lines for further 
investigation — 

(a) The psychological significance of symbols like c bw 1 »x > 
etc 

(i b ) The varied treatment of the Ksaipra Svanta m the Sama 
and the Rgvedas 

(c) The exact shades of pitch m the Sannatara and the pre- 
ceding Udatta 
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In my paper ‘ India m the Jigveda and the Avesia and Before 
presented to the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, I have said 
that the character of the Rgvedic Indra is very complex ( Proceedings , 
pp 11 ff ) I have there tiled to show that the most original trait 
of Indra that we can think of on the basis of the available evidence is 
that of a national God Several problems about Indra have yet re- 
mained unsolved I have not there called into question the correctness 
of Indra’s connexion with the phenomenon of ranung as given by tradi- 
tion and generally accepted by scholars Rut some Western scholars 
still hold that Indra had no connexion with rams m the Rgvedic 
period I beheve that there Is ample evidence m the Rgveda Samhita 
for tins connexion Without entering into a discussion of this ques- 
tion, which I reserve for a later occasion, I wish to discuss here a 
certain problem m the Indra- Vrtra myth, which presupposes Indra’s 
having something to do with rams even in the Rgvedic period 

The myth of Indra’s annual fight with the demon who keeps 
away rain waters, variously named as Sambara, Ahi, Sugna, etc , 
or more usually Vrtra, is briefly this The ‘ Enemy ’ (as the word 
vrtra means, vide pp 14-16) steals away the cows (= waters) and 
keeps them concealed m the cave Vala {—vara, an enclosure, from 
Jir 1 to surround ’) Indra attacks him with the Maruts (the storm 
gods) and other helpers, chases him from rock to rock (i e cloud to 
cloud), finds him at last, and kills him The covering stone of Vala 
is also shattered and the waters are released and with eagerness 
they go the way of the Ocean 

34 \ 
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The rivers must be earthly nvers Otherwise the land of the Indo- 
Aryans could hardly have been called in the Rgieda Samhita (VIII, 
24 27) Sapta Sin dims it and in the Avesta (Vend I, 19) hapta hmdii 
Sayana’s Gangadyah sapta nadyah does not deserve any better consider- 
ation, for the group, Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri, belongs to a time long posterior to the Bgveda 
SamJnta, when Aryan civilization had spread all over India That sapta 
can mean sarpanasilah, as Sayana also suggests, cannot be believed 
for a moment The European efforts at fixing the rivers have not 
succeeded either 3 One cannot see why they should be the Indus, 
the five well-known tributaries of the Indus that have given the 
Punjab its name and the Sarasvati or the Oxus This fixation seems 
extremely arbitrarv The poets of the Bgvedie hymns know of many 
more streams, like the Gomati, the Yamuna and the Sarayu, mention- 
ed several times, which should hardly have been omitted from the 
enumeration Zimmer’s view, which the authors of the Yedic Index 
accept, that there is no particular significance m the number is no 
better If the number five in Pahca Janah is significant, one 
wonders why it should not be so in Sapta Smdhavah So instead of 
cutting the Gordian knot m the way Zimmer has done, we should 
hold ‘ seven 5 to be a traditional number, co min g from a place where 
the Aryans lived earlier and where there were seven and only seven 
rivers The number would cling to popular memory long after 
the original home was forgotten and remain fixed in popular or at least 
hieratic expression In several districts of Bengal the adjacent 
river is called Gang (=Ganga), though it is not the Ganges 

H Brunnhofer m his Urgeschichte der Aner in Yorder-und 
Central-Asien, Vol II, p 22 if , suggests the name of such a possible 
earlier home of the Indo-Aryans It is Semireclnnsk in Russian 
Turkestan, watered by the Hi, Lepsa, Karatal, Baskan, Aksu, 
Sarkan, and Biyen, seven rivers which flow into the Lake Balkash 
Brunnhofer has gamed a certain notoriety for wild speculations 
Consequently this extremely good suggestion of his did not catch 
the attention of sober scholars Dr N G Sardesai of Poona 
made the self-same suggestion, quite independently of Brunnhofer, 
in the Bhandarlar Commemoration Volume, pp 93-96, and his 
writing must have attracted the notice of at least Indian scholars 


3 See Yedic Index , Vol II, p 424 
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characteristics, after separating from the other Indo-European 
peoples If the original home of the Indo-Europeans was in 
Siberia, as De Morgan 8 would have us believe, Semirechinsk would 
be on the way to India and Iran 

Strangely enough tins province also satisfies the various data 
philologists have posited for the Indo-European Urheimat But 
I do not yet dare to rush to the conclusion that that Paradise is to be 
£ regamed ’ here Peter Giles’ words of caution in the Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmea (11th Edition, Yol 14, pp 498-500) should be borne in 
mi n d though he himself forgot them later 9 Let that Urheimat 
yet remain undetermined 


8 La Prehistoire Onenlale, Vol 
IV, 170 

9 Cambridge History of India, 


III , see also Jarl Charpentier m B S 0 S 
Vol I, Ch 3 



THE VALABHI SCHOOL OE VEDABHASYAKARAS 
[Summary ) 

Pjrof C Kunhan Raja, MA, D Phil (Oxon), 

University of Madras 

I A distinct style and method that justify the appellation , 
the following can be included m the school Skanda, Narayana, 
Udgltha, MaheSvara, Madhava, Hansvamm, and two works called 
Vararucamruktasamueeaya and Asvalayanagrhyamantrabhasya , a 
reference that Bhattabhaskara also belongs to tins school 

EE Skanda , two recensions , one found m the MSS discovered 
m Malabar, and another xn a MS discovered in Tanjore , the first 
is more elaborate, but occasionally the second contains matter not 
found m the first , for the first recension, three MSS , one in Trivan- 
drum for the first seven adhyayas of the first astaka (Dr Sarnp’s 
description of tins MS not correct), another for the first a? taka from 
the middle of the second adhyaya to the end, in the possession of 
the present writer and third, a mere fragment m the first astaka 
also m the possession of the present writer , first adhyaya according 
to the Malabar recension published from Trivandrum For the second 
recension only one IMS till now discovered, from Tanjore , complete 
for the first astaka , belongs to R Knshnasw’ami Sastri, Esq , Tanjore, 
now m the possession of the present writer , bemg published by the 
present writer 

IH Narayana , no quotation from a narayanabhasya met 
with , stated to be a collaborator of Skanda by Venkata Madhava , 
3 IS of a blwsya from V, 57 1 to VI, 75 5 available, with portions 
missing occasionally , MS m Trivandrum, and a portion m the pos- 
session of the present writer Colophons say that it is by Skanda , 
authorship of Narayana only a conjecture 

IV Udgltha , a quotation from the available portion attributed 
to Skanda by Devaraja , colophons clearly state that the bhasya 
is by Udgltha , Sayana quotes a portion and gives the name Udgltha 
also , three MSS available , one in the possession of the present 
writer from X 5 to X 20, another in the D A V College from X 19 
to X 83, and a third also in the possession of the present writer 
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haps the Samaveda Madhava were his disciples , Narayana, Mahes- 
vara, and Udgitha quoted by later writers as from Skanda , so the 
whole school I style as Valabhl School after the country of the chief 
of the school 

XI Atmananda includes Bhatyabhaskara also in this school 



THE MADHAVA PROBLEM IN THE VEDABHASYA 

(Summary ) 

Prof C Kukhax Raja, M A , D Phil (Oxon), 

Umiersity of Madras 

I The Problem of Sayana and Madhava and also the problem 
of the other Madhavas , a source of perplexity even to Max Muller. 

II Saj ana Madhava quotes another Madhava , his work 
discovered , he is Yenkata Madhava , Devaraja quotes a Madhava , 
there must be at least three Madhaias m the quotations by Devaraja, 
viz Sityana Madhava, Yenkata Madhava, and the Anukramarukara 
Maclhava , Venkata Madhava quoted bj* Kesava 

EH The Anukramamkara Madhava , quotations m Devaraja , 
quoted by Vedantacarya m Sudarsana Mimamsa , doubts regarding 
the identity of this Vedantacarya , Anukramamkara Madhava 5 s 
vedabhagya , only oopy m the Adyar Library , complete for the 
first a$faka , bemg pnnted the opening stanza gives the names of 
the Anukramanis he has written, very difficult to reconstruct on 
account of the condition of the MS , the colophons , the Anukramanis 
he iefers to in the bhasya 

IV Madhava quoted and referred to bj r Mahldhara , Sayana 
himself 

V Madhava the author of the Samavedavivarana , referred to 
by Satyavrata Samasrami , Satyavrata differentiates among three 
Madhavas Sayana, Madhava quoted by Devaraja and Vivaranakara , 
Keith suggests that he may be the same as the Madhava referred 
to by Sayana , MSS available , three m the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta, one m Bikaner, one in Visvabharati, two in Bodlein, and 
one in Berlin , the opening stanza is the same as that of Kadamban 
— rajojuse janmaru, etc not noticed by anybody who has prepared 
the catalogues or who has mentioned this Madhava , belongs to the 
Valabhi school , date about 600 A D , his father Narayana, perhaps 
the collaborator of Skanda mentioned by Yenkata Madhava 

VI Madhava m his Dhatuvrtti quotes another Madhava 

VII The two Madhavas assumed by Dr Sarup , really only 
one Madhava , a sbght misunderstanding , Madhava’s father was 



THE ANUKRAMANl LITERATURE 
(Summary ) 

Prof C Kttnhax Rata, M A , D Phil (Oxon), 
University of Madras 

I The importance of the Anukramanls A very necessarv 
guide in fixing the text tlirows light on the condition of Veche 
exegesis in ancient India 

II The Sarvanukramani of the Vedas For the Rgveda bv 
Katya vana, for the Taittirlya Samhita by Yaska, and for the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita by Katya van a 

EH The Commentaries on the Rgveda Sarvanukramani 
Commented by Sadguru, published one by Uvata (authorship very 
doubtful), three manuscripts available , only one complete, another 
only for the Paribha?a, and a third up to the third Mandala, then 
there are commentaries by Jagannatka, Vasudeva, Ganesa, Raghu- 
nafcha, etc Only the commentaaes of Ganesa and Vasudeva are 
of much importance , others are merely a list of Rsis, etc , practically 
no new information 

TV Works based on Sarvanukramani, lists of R?i, Devata, 
etc Useful only for purposes of checking , no new information 

V Sarvanukramani of the Taittirlya Samhita , no MS avail- 
able , but extensive quotations in a work on Samaveda , the available 
quotations , his relation to Yaska of Nirukta and Yaska referred 
to m Brhaddevata 

VI The Anukramanls of Venkata Madhava , scattered m the 
Rgvedabha?ya called Rgarthadipika , eight subjects dealt with 
corresponding to the eight a§takas, each with eight sub-headings 
corresponding to the eight adhyayas of each a§taka , its relation 
to Mahabha?ya, Brhaddevata, Nirukta, the Brahmanas 

VH The Anukramanls of Madhava, quoted as those of Venkata 
Madhava by Devaraja , this Madhava is different from Venkata 
Madhava , he too has commented on the Rgveda , both the Madhavas 
belong to the same village , this Madhava is quoted by Vedanta- 
charya and also m his own Vedabha$ya, called Rgvedamrukta (only 
copy available in the Adyar Library) 



TAIWAN OF ATHARVAVEDA 


Pkof Ekexdkan yth Ghosh 
Medical College, Calcutta 

Introduction The u 01 cl talman seems to bo deuved from fane, 
to contract, and thus may mean what affects the bodv Tliore mo 
several hymns m the Atliarvaveda against tal man (I, 25 , V, 25 , 
VI, 20, VII, 116 [121]) From the attnbutes assigned to talman 
m these hymns we are m a position to find out its true nature Wo 
shall discuss them in detail and finally considei tho liatuio of tlm 
disease it means 

Characteristics of Talman 

(1) Birthplace The buth-placo of talman has been men- 
tioned m several passages In one place (I, 25, 1), wo aro told that 
the birth place of talman is there, where the Agm (fire — celestial fiio 
or heat produced by the sun), entering, burned the wator and wheio 
the peiformers of religious duties used to pay homage Wo consider 
this place as a collection of stagnant w ater used to bo heated by tho 
sun and becoming foul by the decomposition of tho wator plants 
from excessive heat In another passage (I, 25, 2), his buth-placo 
is said to seek the place of woods (used foi fuels) In a thud ono 
(VI, 25, 3), he has been called vanya, that is, arising from the foicst 
We shall show later on that the last two jiassages infer to it as tho 
Jungle fever 

(2) Original home We find that talman has been connocted 
with several countries, as Gandha.iv, Mujavat (a mountainous country), 
Anga, and Magadha (V, 22, 14) Again, talman has been asked to 
go back to his original home peopled by the Mahavr$as (V, 22, 4, 5, 
8), Mujavants (V, 22, 5, 6, 8), and Balhikas (V, 22, 5, 9) These 
passages probably refer to the prevalence of the disease m those 
countries The second passage hints at the idea of its original home 
being m those places from which it spread to other regions 

(3) Signs and symptoms (1) Heat Talman is called heat- 
weaponed (VI, 20, 1) , he is provided with heat (I, 25, 2) he is a 
producer of heat (I, 25, 4) , he heats or consumes (the body) like 
fire (V, 22, 2) , he consumes the whole body (I, 25, 3 , VI, 25, 3) , 
he dries up the body (VI, 20, 1) TaJ man has also been called rura, 
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cl nve away repeatedly), indicating tlie frequency of attacks (VI T 
116, 1) (c) We have a passage pfinaJ dinal ntyane (VII, 110, 1) 

leferring to talman and literally meaning ‘ former desire-perform 
mg Perhaps it indicates the relapses — the repetitions of the same 
series of symptoms (i?) He has been called mischievous (V, 22 6) 
and producer of a crippled condition (V, 22 6) 

(4) Complications In a passage (V, 22, 11) tat man is found 
to have been requested not to make cough talas a (cedematous sw el- 
hng) and udyuga (hiccough ? ) Agam laldsa has been called takman’s 
brother, cough his sister, and paman ( herpes ) his cousin brother 
(V 22,12) 

(5) Seasonal types We find mention of three ty pes of tat man 
named after the seasons (i) of the summer, (u) of the rainy season, 
and (m) of the autumn (V 22, 13) In this connection we men 
tion the epithet of talman as ‘ Varuna’s son ’ (I 23 3) which per- 
haps refers to the autumn, as we have reasons to beheve that 
Yanina is closely connected with the autumnal equinox. 

(G) Miscellaneous notes We now consider a number of addi- 
tional notes related to talman (i) Talman, valdsa and Ain (erysi- 
pelas ? ) have been called the slaves of the ointment (IV, 9, 8) This 
probably refers to the prevention or cure by anointing the skin with 
the ointment (a) Talman has been designated as sal ambharasya 
mustiha (V, 22, 4) literally meaning * killer of dung-earner by fist ’ 
The actual significance is fai from clear We doubtfully think it 
to mean that talman is killed by (the burning of) dung-cakes 
(in) Tahnan has been asked to seek bvdra.s (V, 22, 7), fugitiye slaye 
women (V, 22, 6) and toads (VII, 1IG, 2) These passages probably 
indicate ill feeling and hatred of the Aryans towards the non- Aryans 
and also show that the toad was considered an animal without any 
economic use 

(7) Treatment As regards treatment we find that Kustlia 
(Costus arabicus) has been invoked as the killer of talman (V 4, 1) 

Remarks We shall now try to find out the true nature of 
(at man from the standpoint of modern medicine That it is some 
form of fever is easily’ understood when we are told that it produces 
heat on the body surface and also causes sensation of heat inside 
the body Considering the other attributes, viz a cold stage after 
the febrile period profuse perspiration (evidently m the cold stage), 
presence of rigor and periodicity' (quotidian, quartian, tertian, double 
35 
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Pnor S V Venk vtes w\ra 
Vnuersity of Mysore 

Trita Aptya is a well-known figure in Veche literature The 
earliest references to linn are m the Second mandala of the R V 
{into rbhuHah, 31, 6, tniam jaraya juratam, 34, 10, tritona yan 
paiicahotrn ahlnslaye , 2, 34, 14) In the Fifth mandala Ins con- 
nection with the waters is emphasised (41, 4 and 41, 10) and m the 
Si'yth mandala there is reference to several Tntas as preserving the 
nectar of immortality (44, 23 — trilesu vindat ami tarn mgutham) 
In the First mandala Trita Aptyah is definitely mentioned (105, 
9) In the Eighth mandala he is mentioned as Aptya (47, 13) and 
connected with Dvita (47, 16) Evil dreams are driven away by 
him (47, 15) In the Ninth mandala he is said to bear Varuna m 
the ocean (95, 4) In one of the latest te\ts (R V , I, 105, 17) he 
is represented as concealed in a well ( lupeiahtah ) In the Atharva 
Veda Ins connection with dreams is emphasised (A V , XIX, 56, 4) 
In the Yajur Veda we have his association not only with Dvita but 
with Ekata also In the Ydjniki Ujumisad of the Yajur Veda god 
Savita is prayed to for protection against the prognostication of evil 
dreams It is thus clear that there was some connection between 
Savita and Trita, as indicated as early as RV, 11,31, 6 — Into 
rbhnksdh sauidca no dadhe 

There is similar association of Trita and the other Aptyas with 
the killing of Vitra in stones in the Yajur Veda Samlntas Indeed 
in one of them Visvarupa, son of Tvasta, is said to have had three 
heads through which were taken respectively soma, sura, and food 
(T S , 2, 5, 1 and 2) The origin of Vrtra is connected with this 
story The Aitareya Brdhmana (7, 28) mentions Indra’s slaughter 
of Tvasta’s son ViSvarupa and Vrtra The Satapatha Brdhmana 
(1, 2 3) ascribes to Indra the sin of killing Visvarupa and distinctly 
adds that Ekata, Dvita, and Tnta abetted the hilling and thereby 
incurred sin We now understand the story in the Yajus Samlntas 
how Indra wiped off Ins sin of the slaughter of Vrtra on different 
agencies one of whom are the Aptyas including Trita The latter 
shifted the sin on to those who were yet sleeping at sunrise, and 
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are mentioned as wen in the Veclic and si\ in tlie Axestic The 
diflerence is casilv accounted foi by the Greek tradition of the 
se\enth sister among the Pleiades concealing herself, le not being 
visible to the e\e The smiting of the dragon bv Trita 01 Tritona 
means the emergence of the lien vear when the sun appeared among 
the belt of stats ranging from Orion to the Pleiades 

The bearing of f he astronomical myths on the chronology of 
the Vedas and the Axcsta may non be examined The A vesta 
i« later than the Taithruja Brahmnnn which mentions the 
wen stats of the Knttikas by name, and probably belongs 
to the age of the Taithruja 1 ranyal a (3, 9, 2) which mentions that* 
the six Knttikas became dissociated from Arundhati The tradi- 
tions of the Axesta are distinctly later than the Taithruja Samlnta, 
which mentions nabhanrdmta (ep Axestic nnhha nazdishta ) as a 
tiacher of the Angirnsas The sociological system of the A vesta 
corresponds to the Yajui and not of the Rg-Veda The ratliesthas 
of the At cstn are not m the Rg Veda but are found m the 
Tatthruja Samlnta (jmnu radhcsthnli and rathtb1iya<;ca namah) 

Perhaps the cm best clear lefercnce to the new year m the Vedic 
texts is in It V , X, SI, 13, which says that the kme were slaughtered 
m the aqlias (i e the mtcrcahuv days ended in Magha) and the 
marriage of Surva was celebrated in the Phnlgums Though the 
seasons changed, Indian tiadition maintained the sacredness of 
marriage m Utlara Phalguni as wall be clear from the detailed des- 
cription in the lidmdyana of Sita’s marriage under that constella 
tion In the period of the A\esta and the Taithruja Aranyala the 
new year’s day had shifted to the Knttikas, i e by eight or nine 
constellations As the shifting of the equinox is roughly by the 
spice of one naksalra in 930 years, tins would mean an interval 
in tune of about 3,000 years We are thus enabled to push the anti- 
quity of Vcdic tradition to about 1 1000 BC oi earlier The data 
agree with the hchreeal rising of Sinus, which has been attributed 
to the vernal equinox and 4300 B C , but really must be associated 
with the summer solstice and attributed 11000 B C as otherwise 
the epithet i/ahiathapah (R V , I, 105) would make nonsense The 
shifting of the new ymar’s day (trita) is clearly referred to m the 
legend of Dirghatamas which describes him as having fallen into 
the well and invoking the Gods including Bihaspati (Lord of Pushva) 
for suocom Perhaps the xery earliest reference of a chronological 
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Nidana Sutra is one of the several Sutras of Samai eda It 
uas pubhshed by SrI-Satyvrata of Calcutta in 1896 (Samvat 1953) 
on the basis of two Nidana MSS m Sanskrit College Calcutta He 
has given various differences of readings of these two MSS called 
bv him sr and 13 But he u as not able to find out its commentary 
or anything about its authorship He simply writes on the title 
page of the book 

“ 1 ” 

In the end of the book ue do not find the number of order it 
holds among the Sutras of Samaveda The last line is 

Still ue are greatly indebted to him for the great uork he has 
done in publishing many iare and useful uorks Of couise, we are 
non able to get help from more and more sources 

It is non definite that Nidana Sutra is the uork of Patanjah — 
But uhich Patanjah — it is to be decided as jet MS No 66 of 
Baroda Catalogue has the line 

Hrsikesa, the commentator, otherwise known as Petta«astri, 
has written a commentary on Chandovicitti, a uork on the metres 
of Samaveda Chandovicitti forms the first portion of Nidana 
Sutra The commentator tells us that the author of Nidana is 
Patanjah — cf MS No 47(a) of Baroda Catalogue, pp 27 and 144 
(description) 


Trm utn 11 

5vt 1 


\J M x 

grpjTT*Tf VffwfearfTr i% irr n 


1 The name of the author of this article uas not communicated to the 
office of the Conference — Editor 
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cf 

‘ xfn wrm tots ii ynmfhfn i 

f^Msrm wux* n ft 5 

(e^oc) 

and 

‘ xfir y vt^ wti i ^rafhfh i 

fsf^TVf VfTH f3#Pj tgy ’3'RTTT’I a ft m * e ° n ’ 

Thus it is clear that the Muhina Sutra forms the third Sutra of 
the Sutras of Samaveda ) and has ten prapathakas The third MS 
in my possession (from Tan] ore) has along mth it Pratihara, 
Prastai a, and Pradhana Sutias of Saniaveda But as to the Nidana- 
Siitra it has only the Chandovicitti portion only It has one pecu- 
liar feature An index of the sections contained in this MS is given 
after the colophon, m reverse order 

i yj*i yiffis^yt i 

<N 

fygy i i ^-gfyrergxT 7m?ft i ^iw- 

sgrn i 

One thing about the remark of the MS Catalogue — 

1 The Nidana Sutras available in print m the Benares Sanskrit 
Series contains a division of the text into 12 prapathakas ’ Nov , 
I understand from Benaies that Nidana Sutra has never been pub- 
lished there And again the MSS m my possession and the Calcutta 
edition of Satyavrata contain 10 prapathakas only Hoivever, I 
am mating to Tanjore for that book if they possess 

In the commentary of Nidana-Sutra vhicli has been referred 
to m Tanjore Library I find names of some of the Sutras of Sama- 
i eda 

cf 

\» -J 

In this commentary' I find a quotation from a commentator 
of Jtrseva Brahmana bv name Vidvaiama, cf ‘^ifyar^pil wpzi- 
^rrxnr fy?jrxwsr i ’ 

The quotation is 

‘ vjfyfgrsn s? l 

y)3WTV%«ivH yrynj sr rrfwnxrnyrH u ’ 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF SANSKRIT 

Pandit Vakuiali YedI> tatIrtha 

It is customary foi the President of a meeting of scholars, 
assembled to discuss any particulai subject, to open it w ith a speech 
containing eithei a piece of serious research or, at least, a summary 
of the results of the previous rears’ work m that particular subject, 
carried on m diverse languages and m different countries This 
custom makes the president elect work on the subject for a length 
of time and perchance he might come upon something really worth 
publication or, at least, his work may focus information tying scattered 
in different journals and books and thus be of help to the beginner 
In the present case, hover er, the effect of this custom uill 
prove quite other than wholesome You will have to listen to 
a speech, vhich has pretension neither to originality nor to deep 
thinking nor e\ en to up to date study This is not due to my 
laziness or indifference I lack the ability required for such work 
It would hare been altogethei bettei for all parties concerned, 
including mvself, if I could have mastered sufficient strength of mind 
to decline the flattering offer of the presidentship, when it vas first 
made to me But the prospect of notoriety proved too much 

The only thing, which now remains for me to do, is to begin by 
frankly apologising to all of you for having accepted a position, for 
the responsibilities of which I have no qualification save mj T age 
and sincere respect for all who der ote themselves to research I crar e 
your indulgent attention to my unworthy address and beg you to do 
the work of our section with devotion m spite of my unfitness 

Hero we stand on sacred soil, immortalized by associations w ith 
Pamm, Pmgala, Vyadi, Vararuci, and Pataujah, all honoured 
names m the domain of linguistics ( — grfwsrei 
here worked Ivaufilya and Chandragupta, ASoka and Pusyamitra 
and Samudragupta Let us pray to these and other immortal dead 
connected with this histone city that our efforts may be fruitful, and 
that our enthusiasm and energy might last through life 

Patna — Pataliputra, Ivusumapura — has a peculiar claim to the 
affections of all lovers of ancient Indian culture To me, this place 
has a particularly sad interest It is hallowed by the memory of 
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20th centurj , w ho could have produced a better order or even the 
■same ordei ? What physiological and linguistic knowledge is pre- 
supposed in this arrangement of the alphabet 1 The anangexnent of 
the Sna Sahas is clever, but it does not surpass the Siddha arrange- 
ment in its scientific character First, the simple vowels (wm?r 
55T) and then the diphthongs then consonants according 

to the organ of articulation, and m each group (^sr), the sharps 
coming before the sonants (rfrv), non-aspnate before the 
aspirate, followed by the nasal, then the semi vowels and the 

sibilants coming m the order of the organs, ^ vr going with 

K v with eaa, with Such perfection of arrangement 

could not have been reached m one generation Centuries must have 


theie were so mam ungrammatical forms and co va tu hi in this bell},’ where 
upon lo ' a voice from heaven cried out — 

“ ht%jot ansi siPR^micr i 

•i "• 

nifjT {% ttcresufa hPti i” 

In Ivahdasa s tune Sanskrit used to be learned very much as our children 
leam English, bv the aid of grammars, vocabularies, and readers and by listening 
to the language of tho.e who had learned the languago similarl} So Kalidasa 
might be supposed to have learned Sanskrit bv a study of Panini The more 
comprehensive grammar of MaheSa had fallen into disuse In this Slot a 
Kalidasa is taunted for his inadequate knowledge of grammar derived from the 
hand book oi Panini Panini borrowed the Pratyahara Sutras from Maheia’s 
giammar If the mythologizing tendenc} oi a later age has faitheied the 
fourteen trajIvTH! Sutras upon the beating of the drum by the god Siva after 
finishing his dances, the recorder of this m} th has also left the observation 
grfW fgTjq — this 1 think is the collection of the S'tva Sutras, which 

proves that this was Ins opinion, not the old tradition 

Malicsa or Mahesiara was a leal human grammarian Panmi peihaps based 
his work on Ins grammar, and did not think it incumbent upon lnm to record 
■\Iahe=a’s opinions, especially like those of qjrsuq, TMZiZPFl, 

u v g IUT, Ttrav? I The author of the Kathasaritsagara has recorded 
this fact in the form of an old myth Ho says that Pumni got his grammar from 
the god Siva, after performing severe penance, and that the roar of &iva made 
the older current grammar of India disappear fiom the earth 

' rftrei rfWqrTlf^WCTtT | 

unr arrercnni i 
H'grprrK’r -srjrc vcuifrT 9uT i 

^ ufe ii 8i^ and a 
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The state of Sanskrit pronunciation in and about Calcutta is 
bad, though it is slightly better in the remote parts It is not far 
better in Assam To give only one example, Assamese Pandits will 
say cerebral fa and dental fa to signify w and w 

I shall deal with a few points of Sanskrit grammar, which have 
particularly interested me I shall also make a few observations on 
the method of teaching the subject pursued in the indigenous schools, 
known m different localities as Pathaidld? , Tots (why are they so 
called 7 ) and Padhahahs, and also m the high schools and colleges 
I shall pxclude from mv survev all discussions about the time the 
localitv, and the personal history of particular grammatical writers, 
though the results of such discussions are quite helpful to a student 
of Sanskrit grammar A proper determination of the time of not 
onlv the several grammarians, but also of the authors of works 
m every department of the Sanskrit Yanmava, beginning with the 
Mantras of the Rg-Yeda and ending with works of quite modem 
times such as the Yisiagiinddarna-campu , Candraiamsa and Yasan- 
tila Siapna (A Midsummer Might’s Dream in Sanskrit), would 
be of immense aid to the compilers of a comprehensive historical 
grammar of the Sansknt language And when once well established, 
the results of this historical grammar might be introduced even mto 
elementary school grammars and thus render the study of the 
subject more interesting and invigorating 

I give a few well known examples to prove that there has been 
some development or change in Sanskrit grammar even after 
Pataiijali 

Yopadeva (about 1270 AC) justifies forms like with 

vaFTT in sjw Does it imply that there was a revival of Yaidika 
forms near about the time of Yopadeva, and that he was merely 
recording a change in the language such as is noticed, e g in the line 
%3T snuvu (stmt t«l it) of Sriharsa, who could not be 

later than the 12th century 7 Ratnamala (1708 AD) notes that 
forms like are allowed by some grammarians Yopadeva sanc- 

tions the form tg, etc optionally with ^vg - , etc apparently with 
a view to justifv verses like Are we justified m 

supposing that this epic form (tg ) had come back mto lauhla 
language in spite of Panim and fearvarman and that Yopadeva could 
not therefore neglect them any longer 7 The author of Ratnamala 
justifies in his Yrtti {^r ^3tg on the principle that ‘ rules with a 
36 
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The incorrect usage of one period has become, if not the good, 
at least the tolerable, usage of a later period Vararuci, -who seems 
to have written a commentary on the Katantra Sidra , from which 
Durgasimka borrowed the opening salutation 1 of his celebrated vrtti, 
justifies under II 1 17 (Katantra), the forms wfafl , ffavf , , 

, 'stwt for the first case plural found m standard 
authors Susena objects to such justification, saying that they are 
u n-Paniman Again, and T*T do not occur m the list of 

Sarianama as given by Panim and Sarvavarman But some later 
grammarians accepted them as Sarianama in order to account for 
the forms anyatamasmin and diayesam m fsrgnsprar, 

m 3Iagha) Even Prathama (sran) and pascima — f^awvpii 
tl has trf^n^rr have been used as Sananamas (see 

Katantraparisista and Susena’s comment, Kaviraja) This seems to 
be a case of real but unprogressive change It should not be for- 
gotten that every language is in a state of 8 ax It should he a 
gross error to suppose that deviation from rules laid down by Panim, 
though he is the greatest grammarian of the world, is always a gross 
error If people find it useful or think it meritorious or commend- 
able to write and speak in Sanskrit, the language must change, as it 
has done even after Panim The ancient or rather mediaeval Sans- 
krit grammars record some of these changes, and hence they are very 
useful to a student of historical grammar A mine of useful infor- 
mation might be gathered from Snpati’s Pansista 

We now pass on the Samasa Pralarana When the rules found 
in Pamni w ere composed there was some rigidity in the formation of 
compounds just as there is in English even now Thus the second 
tatpuiusa ( Dmtiya Samasa ) was limited only to vnilff, yffjH, 
Tiw, vriTT, and ’snvy The YartiJa Kara found this enumera- 

tion too narrow for the facts of the language m his time So he 
added 'weygwr, i e wrn?rrSV, and Hispmyg had 

become correct m Katyayana’s time, though they were not so in the 
time of the Sutra Similarly with the Sutra want vbrs The 
Katantra does not give any lists and the Miiydhabodha follow the 
Katantra 

The tendency m modem classical Sanskrit is to allow unlimited 
liberty m the formation of compounds, if there is or 

1 “ rnimrn?t wsbs i 

^rrrrf HErerufb snvsiw a 
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The Samlsiptasaravrlti adds Irs (sv) to Durgasimha’s list and 
brings the number to fourteen In Supadma the number of roots 
is fourteen, the same as m Samlsiptasdra The Mugdhabodha 
augments the list by the addition of three more, namely mu?, pac, 
and grah (gv, vu and xre ), and brings the number to seventeen 
Kaiyata observes that roots like ji also have two accusatives, as 
indicated by the ca (^) Madhava Acharya says — 

sw r 

Bhattoji m his well known Kartld ‘ etc ’ has given the 

eleven given bj r the VdrttiLa Bhasya and the si\ mentioned m hne one 
His number is sixteen, because he has not thought it necessary 
to include Bln Is (fire) given bj r Katyayana as it is covered by 
lac (gre), though lie had shown their difference and therefore the 
necessity of including both ure and fire in the Sabda Kavstubha be- 
fore he composed this slola for the Siddhanta Kaumndi The author 
of the Pralriya Kaumudl, Ramaehandra, gives all the seventeen 
given bj r Vopadeva Bhattoji and his school have criticised him 
severely For pxj with two accusatives, Ramaehandra gives the 
example srvre guv ?ma=(Krsna) took away the pdnjata tree from 
Indra, and Vopadeva gives eiure utsqg The example of ire 

given by Rama is a paraphrase of Vopadeva’s re fir 

gtmtrm 1 When Bhattoji wrote his Sabda-Kavstitbha he jus- 

tified Some of the explanations and examples of Ramacandra, but 
after v nting the Siddhanta-Kaumudi he criticised Rama at every 
opportunity in the Prnndha Manorama, perhaps with the object of 
winning scholars away from the vfireT and he did succeed 

Under the present Sutra he observes in the uukui, ‘srure gfHs 
TW«CT^rmmftr 5 The Tatlva bodlnm has quoted the opinion of 

some experts who regarded this remark of Bhattoji as improper 
The ingenuity of commentators 2 * * has found all these roots 
except, perhaps re, m the Varthka and the Bhasya Whether they 

i Was Vopadeva later than Ramacandra, as is held by Mahamahopadhj’aya 
H P Sastri ? 

2 grirea f% uu uu Sflt VX Ulffaifi (Saida Kausluhha III) the pnn 

ciple enunciated herein is universally accepted by medieval scholars, though it 

is clearly wrong from the modern point of -view 
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sometimes set at naught the authority of all the three sages — 
Panvn, Kaiydyana, and Pataiijah As an instance m point mark hxs 
observation ‘Kiasu and Kanac ( frs, snvrg ) are confined to chandas ’ 
(unless, of course, especially provided for, as in wvrm ) ‘ This 

is the opinion of the three sages But poets use them largely’ (Sk 
3095) Take another case The compound is wrong, 

for 'Trt-'nfkrti , etc do not occur as parts of other compounds Now 
Pataiijah gives the Yigraha trc*? qfy , but Bhattoji in 

and Nagesa m tost: prefer Bfwm following Nyasa, Kaiyata 

and Padamahjari To a modem, both these analyses are correct 
Pataiijah has rejected the Sutra srjesfifl Agreeing uith 

him, Sanavarman and Yopadeva did not frame any correspond- 
ing Sutra In modem Sanskrit and both mean 

half a pippali, according to Pataiijah, Durgasimha , Yopadeva, Kra- 
madUvara, and Parusottama (Ratnamala) Padmanabha and Malh- 
natlia do not support this new, they prefer to follow Panim I 
need not multiply examples They are known to all 

For current Sanskrit such as was written by Kalidasa, Bhatti, 
Bhaiabhuti, Bharavi, Magha, feriharsa and such as is being written 
even nowadays by a host of gifted scholars m even,' part of India 
such as MM Gananatli Sen, Hemchandra Ray, Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, AppaSastri, MM Durgaprasada Dvivedi, etc etc , the real 
authority has shifted to Nageia's works in the Paniman system, 
and to Susena ( Kavirdja ) and Snpati-Gojnnatha m the Katantra 
system 

If you persist m treating the Sanskrit as a living language, 
such changes must occur and must be tolerated, for without change 
there is no life KramadUvara has a Sutra justifying the fijarnt 
forms f^nannsfftr, and fan 5 ) Goyicandra observes 

448S) saw sr g 'smu ’ This 

shows that m the opinion of Goyicandra the time for enunciating 
new Sidra s did not pass away with Pataiijah Theoretically speak- 
ing, we of the second quarter of the 20th century A C also may 
make new Sidras But the formulation of new Sutras is a task 
w’lnch should not be lightly undertaken Some of our best authors 
have given Sutras which are not strictly accurate, eg ‘In the 
first person the plural sometimes stands for the singular, if the 
speaker is a high personage ’ The portion italicized should be omitted, 
and ‘ or the dual ’ should be inserted after the ‘ smgular ’ 
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of such a work But mine was a feeble voice unable to make itself 
audible to the people who count Would the Patna University 
and the Bihar Research Society, which have already so much good 
wort to' their credit, nse to the height of the occasion and undertake 
s to organise the compilation and publication of such a work ? The 
Bhandarker Research Institute of Poona, which was the centre of 
Hindu revival in the recent past, is engaged in the gigantic task 
of bringing out a critical edition of the Mahabharata the fasciculi 
already published have amplj justified the outlay of money and 
labour devoted to the work Will Patna the centre of India’s 
intellectual and political life in bygone days, make an effort to 
compile a comprehensive, historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language 2 There is especial fitness m Patna s undertaking the 
work it was here that the great authority on Indian lexicography 
Hahamahopadhyaya Ramavatara Pandeya worked and died To 
the grammarian, such a dictionary would be an indispensable help 
book, but a help book still, and I have already said a little too much 
on the subject 

The future grammarian of Sanskrit on historical principles should 
firstly study all available systems of old and mediaeval grammatical 
Sutras and commentaries, and formulate rules therefrom Secondly , 
he should always refer to recorded use m order to justify or modify 
these rules Xot only this, he must, thirdly, study the modern 
sj stem of derivation, etc taught by Euro-American grammarians and 
their followers, and it ought to be his aim to compare it with that 
given hi Indian Grammarians and find out the truth Take a few 
examples 

How is the word fyuiisy derived 2 replies the 

grammarian He is right, as far as grammar is concerned But 
might not the modern philologist suggest something like this — 
ny or w? (cf nyu) as an mdependent word means great, and 
rs simply ‘father grand \ le grandfather But it may he said that 
this would not do m any but the first case singular, fiiriiwf), fVffinym 
etc would be ungrammatical on this hypothesis, nun being first 
case singular, and mgf and nyuj being first case dual and sixth case 
singular Cannot it be said that the ^ of m wwre 

becomes when fiy (w Inch ought ordinardy to precede) follows * 
Would not this be a nearer approach to the actual derivation 2 H so, 
should this not be taught even to young learners 2 Take another 
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siasm In fact, it was a reasonable complaint that tbe Pathasalas 
(or tols) attached too much importance to the Vicar a portion of 
grammar to the neglect of the actual rules and their proper applica- 
tion ( lalsyas and laksanas) When an attempt was made to 
explain the principles of elementary deductive logic (European 
brand) to the students of the Sylhet Sanskrit College, one of the 
cleverer students remarked, on hearing my lectures on terms, 
propositions and immediate inference, that this w as really grammar 
He w'as partly right, because he was already familiar with Vaddrtha, 
and had read his Katantra rather thoroughly In the high schools and 
colleges, however, this department of grammar has been necessarily 
neglected, so that the ordinary graduate is unaware of the very 
existence of these exceedingly interesting discussions on Karala > 
Samasa, Sal ti, etc to which his brothers of the Pathasalas devote so 
much time and attention 

Bhartrhan’s Vakyapadiya is the book on this subject A scholar 
who would endeavour to correctly understand the book, v ith the 
help of the authoritative commentary and then, and not till then, to 
produce a faithful translation of it into easy English or into his 
mother tongue, vith occasional notes to explain the more difficult 
topics, and full references to the passages of the three mums on 
vhicli the Vakyapadiya professes to be based, and also to those 
passages in the Siddhanta Iiarikas of Bhattoji, the Vmydlarana- 
bhfisana of KondabliaMa, and the Manjiisa of Ndgesa, which are 
based on the Vdhyapadiya, will find his labours amply rewarded 
There are numerous other well-knoun books on the subject, such as 
Sabdamktiprakdsika, Vyulpah vdda, Sdramanjarl, Sat Karala, which 
have to be explored Needless to say that the ordinary commen 
tanes and sub commentaries and glosses on the grammatical Sutras 
have also devoted considerable amount of space m their several 
books to this subject, and that these also deserve perusal 

Mr Iiamalaaankar Pranfiankar Tnvedi’s English notes on the 
V aiyalaranabhusana (Bombay Samsknta Prakrita Series), and Dr 
Prabhat Chandra Chakravartti’s Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar 
(Calcutta University) will be of help to the beginner, especially if he 
cannot have the benefit of the guidance of a to l Pandit ( Sastrl ) 

The study of the logic of grammar would furnish us with many 
nice terms for the corresponding technical words of modern logic 
and philosophy I give a common example What Sanskrit words 
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fsrSm?r Again the meaning of a sentence like vsrfir , 
is ^TiJnsft ajTtnc Devadatta w orships 

Han=the present action tending to produce pleasure m Hari (is) 
m one individual Devadatta, the meamng of the sentence uvqff 
is precisely the same This is founded on the following 
doctrine of the Philosophy of grammar f^srrsmTsrm«ftT?i^ the action 
signified by the verb root is the principal (faijuj substantive, primary) 
with reference to the meaning of the firs" which is subordinate 

(fttvtm) The doctrine of the Naiyayilas is more familiar to us, 
w ho are conversant with the analysis of sentences taught m English 
grammar, yaayr wsrfk (according the Naiyayikas^^frfjn?- 

fhiH^-ssrrvrtr^fft , 1 e Devadatta is the individual m whom 
inheres the action tendmg to produce pleasure in Hari This 
analysis has another advantage 'jfr is allotted a 

separate meaning, namely, Han is the individual m whom inheres 
the pleasure produced by an action inhering m D = fina sf?r- 

WUJ-floSnW 

I have dw elt at some length on this trite subject, m order to draw 
your pointed attention to the new problem before us The modern 
Philosopher of Sanskrit grammar cannot be satisfied ruth mere 
exposition of old views, more or less familiar to students of pathadala*, 
he has to compare the analyses of English grammar and logic with 
those of Sanskrit grammar and logic, and adjudicate upon their 
respective claims 

There is a very well-known Slot a, Mann, IV 238, 
vat Tna srsftaforr gfif?3n i 

Here we are asked to store up merit by not hurting all beings 
If «e hurt (fte) some beings, it can still be said that we do not 
hurt all beings But that is not the meaning The meaning 
is that we are to hurt no being It would not do to reply that 
'flffaraq means for m nr ns?r nnrfn, nr firne; srfirepsrw*? 

Jfraft nm , and #’uf^nrgnTairfn *r isipcr, and n appear as 

distinct words Mark here the great diffeience between Enghsh and 
Bengali idiom on the one hand, and Sanskrit idiom on the other It 
ought to lie one of the aims of the modern grammarian to compare 
Sanskrit with English and the vernaculars and show their differences 
and agreements Are Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, and English all 
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and discussions should be omitted The aim should be to teach the 
rudiments of the subject, a few rules of Sandhi, Satva, Naiva, the 
easier and more frequent declensions and conjugations (4) The 
students reading for the title examinations should carefully master 
all the Vicaras and should aim at some familiarity with systems 
other than their own (5) Kavyas written with a grammatical 
motive, such as Bhatti, Ravanarjuniya, Dvyasraya Kavya (Hanna), 
Kavirahasya, Vdsndevavijaya, Dhatulavya, N alsatvamdld (a love 
poem with Paribhasas), might be studied But the study of these 
grammatical poems is less important even to the students of 
gra mm ar than the study of a stout volume of typical selections 
containing illustrative and interesting pieces from the literature of 
all the epochs of Sanskrit literature and culled from every one of the 
Vidyas, Mantra, Brahmana, Upamsad, Mahabharata, Bamayana, 
Dharruasastra , Purana, drama, art epics, prose romances, philosophy, 
astronomy, astrology, medicine, tantra, Buddhist and Jama Sanskrit 
works The compilation of such a work is of utmost importance, 
and a committee of representative scholars might undertake the 
work When compiled, such a book would automatically find a place 
in the curriculum for the examinations of the universities and the 
Sanskrit Boards (6) It is a regrettable fact that some of the 
illustrations of the grammar manuals are too difficult not only for 
the boys but also for their less erudite teachers For their benefit, 
these lalsyas should be concisely and accurately explained in 
every printed manual Sufficient material for this work lies 
scattered m books like the Ganaratna Hahodadhi of Vardhamana, 
the commentaries on Bhatti and Ravanarjuniya , and the great 
commentaries on the grammars themselves (7) Care should be 
taken to bring out correct editions of the grammars, containing full 
references to Siitras and authorities and citations m the til a The 
late Professor Snschandra Chakra vartti’s edition of the Nya*a might 
serve as a model to all intending editors Even the much-studied 
Siddhanta Raumudi, with the Tattvabodhini, which apparently is 
a best seller, cries out for a conscientious editor The Sfitras and 
Bhattoji’s vriti available in the market nowadays are in several 
places worse than those given bj r Taranath Tarhavaeaspati m his 
edition half a century ago The paragraphs of the feiddhanta 
Kaumudi have to be renumbered I am at a loss to undeistand 
why the important Vdrtlilapdtha given as an appendix in the 
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P V Kane, MA, LLM, 

Bombay 

It is a misfortune that a vast Sanskrit hterature on dramaturge 
has perished in the course of ages ICohala is one of the ancient 
imters oil dramaturgy, who apparent^ composed an extensive 
work on the several topics of dramaturgy, but is now known onlj 
from quotations A brief resume of the references to his work 
contained m published works would be of interest to students of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy 

The compiler of the extant Natyasastra saj s m a piophetic 
vem that Kohala will complete in a supplementary work the subjects 
of the Natyasastra and that Kohala, Yatsya, Sandilja, and Dhurtila 
will spread among the people the sastra ifswy 

arsrfquifw (wmJtm 36, 65 of the Kasi Senes and Chap 37, 18 
of the Kavyamala edition) vide also Natyasastra 36, 71 (37, 24 of 
the Kavyamala for the four names) In the first Chapter of the 
Natyasastia where the names of the hundred sons of Bharata aie 
enumerated, Sandilya, Vat si a, Kohala, and Dattila are the veiv 
fust to be mentioned (veise 26) It is not unreasonable to infer 
that v. hen the Natyasastra assumed its present form, Kohala s uoik 
had been composed 

The next important notice is that contained in the Kuttanhnata 
(verse 81) of Damodaragupta (latter half of 8th century) where Kohala 
is mentioned along with Bharata as a writei on music and dancing 

ifiT ^ urn i 

m if i « <yf l fey DfiU 41 T It verse SI 

In the Abhmavabharatl (Vol I, m Gaekwad’s Oriental iSeries) 
there are several leferences to Kohala s views On p 173 we read 

nni^Tn 5 On the same page it is said that Kohah and 
otheis have accepted ‘ sattvika ahlnnaya ’ and a quarter of a 
verse is quoted from him W ‘ vWiTHfXr^nfn^ 

I (p 173) On p 1S2 two verses of Kohala are 

quoted 

37 
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In the Bhavapiakasana of Saradatanaya several views of Kohala 
are cited On p 204 Kohala ’s idea of bindu is noticed 
( W 3VH f)an??T5PrIX I 

%g c) 

According to Kohala there is an option as to the existence of pataka 
in a drama since m the Malavikagnnmtra there is no patald , -while 
m the llalatimadhava there is patald 

vm^rrarr umfamTf&i i 
riw nivirtlHmxTfsn i 
HWTHP?T^:r ttjram n 

wmutrrsf, p 210) 

Kohala’s definition of the species of drama called an /a is given m 
Bhavaprakasana, p 23G 

vj v 

qajagt nfk »Tt?JXrir Tfo aRT^) || 

The definition of Bhana given by Kohala and other acdryas is 
cited m the Bhavaprakasana, p 245 

«rcftefwjf*re t 

vx^njTiwJfirrwniT^rfx^^iTij i 
vfTffi^f^v^ftsfdfxHrarywTfkrm i 

vi " 

HfapnriPir ^iri) 

According to Kohala there may be or maj not be lasyangas m a 
vithi ar tarerr nrre*! 1 wnmyr*!, p 251) 

Accorchng to Kohala in the variety of uparupakas called 
there are two Acts, -while according to Bharata there is only one 
and three Acts accorchng to Vyasa and dtljaneya (Hm'-nfiTVJr. p 25 7) 
In the commentary on the Sangltaratnakara (Anandasrama ed ) 
a verse of Kohala (an Upajati) is cited wherein it is said that there 
are 22 srutis (in music) according to some, 66 according to others, 
and numberless according to others 

Trfxvfh 1 

xs-qfefHsrr ^=5 xfvprrernR'wm i, (p 35) 

In the same work (pp 679-6S9) there is a 1 en long quotation 
in verse from Kohala extending over eleven pages on ‘ calakas ’ in reply 



K U N T A K 4 ’ S CONCEPTION OF GUNAS 

Dr Har Dutt Sharaia, AI A , PhD, 

Professor of Sans! r it SD College, Cannpore 

Although K U X T A K A treats of gunas at length devoting 
not less than twenty-five pages of Ins book, yet he does not mention 
the word g u n a in his definition of poetry, nor does he consider 
gunas as lying at the root of the soul of poetry, as 21 a mm at a 
has done 1 Aecoidmg to him poetry is that union of word and sense, 2 
which resides m a composition endow ed with the vakra-kavi- 
vyapara 3 and which gives rise to jov m the minds of people 
who understand poetry 

This union of w ord and sense is to be found where 4 the strilong- 
ness and the charming gunas and alankaras exist in a condi- 
tion of vying w ith one another This union should be like that of two 
friends and should tend to impart beauty to w ord and sense both 5 
It is that charming co existence of both wdiere neither is m an 
inappropriate quantity 0 K unt ala’ s sahitya very aptly 
conveys the idea of what is literature Foi, it is that indescribable 
and excellent construction of sentences wherein word and sense 
both, each vying with the other, display all the resources of their 
beauty in a way so as to give rise to joy m the hearts of the men 
of taste 7 

(A B — References toKUXT AKA are from the second rev ised and enlarged 
edition of the Vakrokti j i \ 1 1 a by S K De, Calcutta Oriental Senes, 
No 8, Calcutta, 1928 ) 

1 tadadosau Sabdarthau sagunavanalamkrtl pimah kvapi I, 4 

2 Aabdarthau sahitau \ ahra havi vyapara Salmi, 
bandhe vyavasthitau kavyam tadvidahlada karim I, 7 

3 It is explained by the author ns gastrSdi prasiddha Sabdarthopa- 
mbandlia atireki, p 14, i e different from the well known usage of word 
and sense as found in scriptures, etc 

* kldrAam , vakrata vicitra gunalankara sampadam paraspara spar- 
dliadhirohab, p 10 

0 sama sarv a gunau santau suhrda\ i\ a sangatau, parasparasya gobhaya 
4abdSrtliau bhavato yatlia, p 1 1 

6 sahityam anayoh Aobhu galitam prati kapyasau, 
anyunanati nktatia manolianny a\ asthitih I, 17 

7 tasmad etayoh 4abdaitha\ or yathasiam insjam s\ a sampat samagri- 
eamudayah sahrdajahlada knrl paraspara spardhay a parisphurati sa kacide\a 
■vakya vimnySsa sampat sahitva lyapadefa bhag bha\ati, p 27 
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ni 5 r a poet has the natural ability foi santnmirva or delicacy, 
and Ins st\ le will be suk u m a r a 1S Similarly a poet of vieitra 
(lit variegated) nature adopts the vieitra st\le and a poet of 
mixed nature emploxs the m a d h \ a m a stale But as the nature 
and temperament of poets are many, it is impossible to enumerate 
and define them all Therefore, K v n t a L a selects onh three 
tvpes One max here observe that Kvvtal.a’s opinion is open 
to the same objection which he put forth against the geographical 
division of r i 1 1 s into three kinds 

It has been pointed above that these m a r g a s contain the 
qualities madhurj a, etc In fact what constitutes the specific 
individuality of these three margas, is the difference in the 
gunas which reside m them K v n t a 7 a first of all gives a general 
description of these margas and then points out the four gunas 
which reside in all these margas, but which are different from 
one another in every m a r g a 

R u k u m a r a style is pleasing to heart word and its sense 
used m it should be able to please the s a h r d a j as They both 
sjiring up spontaneously and do not require am exertion on the 
part of poet The a 1 a n k a i a s are few but charming and are 
not brought into plax by a poet with any special exertion 1D The 
erudition ( a h a r y a - k a u s a 1 a ) 20 of the poet is hidden behind 
his ingenious handling of the subject matter The description is 
full of inner charm and it agrees with the inner experiences of the 
salirdavas In short whatever charm it possesses, it is denyed 
from the genius of the poet and is not due to his exertion 21 This 
is the pet style of Kalidasa 

The gunas of the sukumara stj Ie are — 

(1) madhurya, which consists in those words which are 
free from compounds and which are pleasing in sound 


18 The term stikumari is difficult to translate It mai be expressed 
by ‘ noble,’ * delicate ’ or ‘ graceful Saukuman a mav be translated bj 1 deli 
cacy of expression’ It is the sahaja £akti (natural or inborn capacity, the 
same as the ‘ naisargikl pratibho ’ of Dandin , see Kovyadarsa I, 103) and stands 
in contrast with ‘yaidagdhya’ (acquired ability, equnalent to vyutpatti) 

10 ayatna yihita syalpa manohan yibhiisanah 1, 25 

20 Explained as — vvutpatti yihitam kau$alam, p 50 

21 tat saryam alankaradi pratibhodbhavam kavi ^akti samullnsitam eya, 
na punar iiharyam y athakathailcit prayatnena ni=padxam, p IS 
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plersintness of sounds, winch softly touches the heart 
and which possesses a spontaneous charm of blandness 
or sweetness 

The thing ■winch stands out clear!} xn these definitions and 
descriptions of the punas is that they are either vague or over- 
lapping The a s a m a s t a - p a d a t v a of the quality m a - 
d h u n a is the same as the pad finam asamastatvam 
of p r a « d d a The manoharitva of madhurya, which 
is explained as due to sruti-ramy a t v a and art ha - ram* 
i a 1 1 a does not differ from the sruti-pesalata-salitva 
of a b h i j a tv a Again the v i m n y a s a of m a d h u r y a , 
v Inch is explained as s a m n i v e s a - v a l c 1 1 r y a is the same 
ns the s a m n i v e s a m a h l m a of 1 a v a n y a It may be argued 
that m m a d h u r v a , the \ imnj a s a (arrangement) i= that 
of the pa das (words) whileas m la vanya it is that of 
the v a r n a s (letters) But the yarn a-v i m n y a s a of 
1 a v a n y a also leads to the s a m pat of p a d a-s a n d h a n a , 
winch is ultimately the same as the p ada-samnn e s a Again, 
the epithets employ ed are only high sounding words without any 
clear cut logical connotation For, the word saukumarya 
is at one place explained as a b li i j a t j a (page 4S) But 
s a u k u m a rva is also the term which comprehends all the 
gunas of the sukumfira sty Je, and u b h i j a t y a is one of 
the four gunas that constitute the s u k u m a r a style 

K nn t ala enters into the discussion of the question as to 
how 1 a van) a and a b li i j a t y a the qualities residing m an 
extraordinarily handsome lady, can be considered as the qualities 
of poetry In reply he say s, that if such an objection is raised then 
the definitions of m a dhurya and prasiida by the old writers 
will also be faulty 7 31 a dhurya is ascribed to poetry on account 
of producing jileasure similar to that produced by sweet things like 
molasses in which it really resides In the same way r prasad a 
is ascribed to that poetry 7 which possesses the quality 7 of clearness 
and jierspicuity in common with clear water or marble, for which 
it really stands Similarly the beauty of composition which is 
brought about by the chaim produced by a poet through Jus skill, 
cannot be better expressed by another term than by 7 1 a v a n y a 
And accordingly the naturally bland and sweet grace in poetry is 
expressed by the term a bhijatya 
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of word and sense lies in the fact that the suggested sense is known 
simultaneously with the expressed sense 

The next characteristic is that an alankara is made the 
subject of another alankara That is, the two figures m a 
verse stand in the relation of u p a lc a r y o p a k a r a k a (one sup 
porting the other) This case is quite different from sankara 
(combination of dependent figures), because both the figures are 
separate and distinct It is also different from samsisti (where 
both the figures are independent), because here one figure is sub 
ordinate to another 

The figures should by themselves be so charming and dazzlingly 
beautiful, that the real sense has its beauty enhanced, as the 
dazzlingly beautiful ornaments enhance the beauty of a lady’s bod} 
Such figures are vyijastuti, par yayokta, etc , eg 
aprastut a-p r a s a m s a in — k a t a m a h pravijrmbhita- 
virah a-v yathahsunyatam nitodesah A poet should 
make a happy choice of words so that an ordinary thing appears 
to be extraordinary An old idea is garbed in new epithets Not 
only this, but a poet must be able to give a beautiful shape to an 
ugly thing also The poet should striye to pioduee suggested sense 
by means of words capable of it The nature of all the objects 28 
should be described as full of charming and implied sense, for which 
he should employ his extraordinary skill 29 

It is evident that according to K v n t a l a this marga is 
dependent upon the skill of the poet in contrast with the s u k u - 
maramarga which is an outcome of the latter’s inborn nature 30 

(1) madhurya stands for the avoidance of looseness in 
structure 

(2) p r a s a d a or perspicuity, according to Kuntal a, is the 
same as with the old writers, but with this difference that it has 
a touch of ojas also 

According to old waiters prasacla is the quality of perspi- 
cuity, 31 but Kuntaka seems to mean by it asamasta 

28 bhava 3abdenatra sarva padartho’bhidhijate, na tab adireva, p 05 

29 vaidagdhvenotteptah p 05 

30 cf S K De’s Introduction, pp XXXIII XXXIV 

31 athanukto budhair yatra Sabdadarthah pratryate, 
sukha gabdartha samyogat piasndah panklrtyate 

Nalya sastra, XVI, 95 
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Following is the comparative table — 


sukumara 

\ i c 1 1 r a 

: 

1 madhurji 

1 madhun a 

( a ) samasta pada pracurvabhar a 

(b) manoharitva 

(a) Saithilrabhar a 

2 prasada j 

2 prasada 

(а) padanam asamastati am, 

(б) prasiddhabhidhanatr am, 

(c) aix ai ahita sambandhati am, 

(cl) samasa sadbhai e pi gamaka 
samasai uktata 

(а) asamasta padat\ am with a touch 

of ojas, 

(б) gamaka \ akr a pravoga 

3 1 8 \ a n y a 

3 lei am a 

(a) gabdartha saukumarya subhagah 
samrur e=a mahima 

(а) alupta vistrgatram 

(б) sanuoga purr a hrasra letters 

4 abhijati a 

4 abhijati a 

(a) svabhava masrna ceharatvam 

(a) aSti komala ceharatram 

(b) nati kathma ceharatram 


From the table given above it is evident that madliurya 
of vicitra stjle has a land of compactness which is not very 
essential m s u L u m a r a sti le In prasada of s u k u m a r a 
style there are either no compounds or easy compounds v hi leas 
m vicitra style there is a mixture and also the employment of 
sentences which bring the sense of a particular sentence into pro- 
minence Laraii} a of satnmara stile is the beautiful 
arrangement of words and sense, but m vicitra it is the juxtaposi- 
tion of words which is made specific bi retaining the visargas 
and by the employment of short voxels lengthened by the following 
conjunct consonants Ablujatya of sukumara style has 
a natural softness it Inch is tampered by harshness in the vicitra 
style 

The chief characteristics of the madhyama stile are, that 
it appeals to men of sukumaia and vicitra temperament 
both Herein the qualities of both the styles reside in a harmony 
as if vying with one another The natural ability and the skill of 
the poet blend together to pioduce charm in this style It is the 
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case-ending, temperament, gestures, etc smgl\ , but by all put to 
getlier Both these qualities pervade all the three styles by existing 
in word, sense, and composition 40 Absence of these both obstructs 
the charm of poetry 


-* 0 Ancitya victim c area, S-10 Dhianyulola, IIJ, 0-14 



A NEW DRAMA OF BHASA (’) 

(Summary ) 

Pp.of C Kuxhax Raja, MA D Phil (Ovox ), 

University of Madras 

I Yvmiasaiadatta Name known from a commentary on 
Sakuntala 

II M R Kan attributed it to Sudraka (Ref Proeeedmgs of 
the Madras Session of the Conference) no evidence 

III Eight Ankas available first four complete mere frag- 
ments for the remaining four perhaps complete only m ten Ankas , 
evidence thus far only for eight Ankas 

IV Story same as that of Pratijnayaugandharayana 

V All the stanzas m the drama available m two collections 
Only eight Ankas m these collections, also a prologue and an epilogue 

VI Pratijiia- perhaps a later adaptation from tins , comparison 
with the scrappy nature of Svapnavasavadatta Reference to the 
story of TJdayana in Bhamaha peikaps to this Drama 

VC Differences and agreements between this Drama and the 
Pratijiia , also between tins Drama and the story known m books 
of tales in Sanskrit 

VIII Two MSS both in the possession of the present, writer , 
one his own and the other got on loan from Mr M R Kavi The 
first complete for the first three Anitas , the other fragments for the 
first three, complete for the fourth and fragments for the remaining 
four Ankas 

IX Affinity with the Bhasa School begins with the entry' of 
Sutradhara, no name of work or author m the prologue, prologue- 
styled Stliapana and not Prastavana , same Prakrt as in Bhasa 

X Style , affinity with Kalidasa , common ideas between 
Kalidasa and this Drama 

XI Remarks on Prakrt Peculiar way of writing Prakrt in 
Malabar 

XII Fire incident in this Drama 

XIII References to this Drama in Siapnaiasaiadatta 

XTV No quotation from this or reference to this traced except 
m a commentary on Sakuntala 5 


3S 



HARISVAMl — THE COMMEXTATOR OF THE SATAPATHA 
BRAHMANA AXD THE DATE OF SKAXDAS V AMI — 
THE COAMEXTATOR OF THE RGVEDA 

Dr ALixr vl Drva Shastri, MA,D Phtl (Oxox ), 
Librarian, Got eminent SansJ rit Library, Benares 

Hansvaml, the commentator of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
is an important ancient author His Commentarj , m extracts, on 
Ivandns I (irom the fourth Brahmana of the seventh Adlijaj-a as 
far as the end) and XIII of the Satapatha Brahmana was edited 
bv Weber as eaih ns 1S49 Pandit Sat\ aviata Samasrami, in his 
edition of the same Br'dimana, which unfortunatelj r still remains 
unfinished, edited Hnrisw ami’s Commentary, in full, on the above 
mentioned portion of ICanda I A reference to the introductions 
of these tv o editions show s that, according to the information of 
these two scholars, no complete mamisenpt of the Commentarj- of 
Haris\aml w as to be found nowhere The only portions of this 
commentarv which were known to exist m manusenpt-hbranes 
consisted of the Commentary on Kandas I (onlj on the final portion 
referred to abo\e), II, VIII, and XIII As far as my present 
knowledge, in this connection goes, I cannot idd any new informa- 
tion to the above, excepting of couise that which is given below 
and which is mainR the basis of this paper This, together with 
a few references to him by other authois ns Karka and Deva 
Yajfnka, is almost all that we so far hare known regarding Hari- 
s\ ami It was a jiitj that no fuither definite information mas 
arailablc regarding this impoitant author who is quoted by as old 
an author as Kaika (cp his Commentary on Kdtydyana kraut a 
Sutra VIII 1S1) 

But fortunately last year I came across, in the Government 
Sanskrit In bran, , Benares, a complete manuscript (referred to below' 
as the Benares manuscript) of Harisvaml’s Commentarj on the whole 
of the first ICanda of the Satapatha Brahmana, which is unique in 
more than one w aj r So far I have no information of anj r other 
complete manuscript of the Commentarj on the first Ixanda Not 
only its introductorj stanras gn e us some very important informa- 
tion regarding this author, its concluding poition, which is some- 
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The concluding portion of the manuscript is as follows — (sic) 
fol 20S 

fterfnrffxfxiXTfhf a^r vnfrqwra ffkirav fwrs 

j 

wrafbf i 

snirsnfh^ffoFttiT fixnaf t f f *j 'fix i 
=mit fiftf mif vd^rt xrtssfixlf^ 11 1 5 
ftoftfi fits’jr frdf pfKifsr % i 

j 

fStlfx^nTf WSH’sIWf Vnafkf firf t! =t « 

This is followed by the scribe’s words — (sic) 
f fk ^ffiftin^3R»rri%wtif 

mPacTflarff UT 3XT%f%?f 

fX3ur*mr9 fb f f? si 

a 

w «£ fsrParrfisar ^sfl^pTf-^iTUT ftam^rra ftriu 

3IWJ II 

The one important pomt m nhich this concluding portion differs 
from that of the other manuscripts is the stanza , 

etc which fixes the date, as already stated, of the composition of 
the commentary According to it the work was composed when 
37 40 years of the Kali era had passed The present Kali era being 
5031, the work was composed 1,291 years ago, 1 e about 639 A D 

The date evidently coincides with the reign of Harsa If so, 
v I 10 v as the Vikrama or Vikramarka (cp the ending of the com- 
mentary on Kanda I in Samasraml’s edition) who is spoken of 
above as and and v hose fnrera HansvamI 

claims to be 7 No Vikrama reigning at Avanti about this tune is 
known to historians If there is no mistake in the above date we 
can meet this difficulty by the assumption that some subordinate 
king of Avanti is here referred to by the name or title of Vikrama 
or Vikramarka The general opinion of historians is that about 
this time Avanti was a part of the empire of Harsa , cp C V Vaidya 
History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol I, pp 23-25 and 36 It is 
just possible that the Vikrama referred to by HansvamI was a local 
king subordinate to Harsa Or, cannot we assume that after the 
defeat of Harsa by Pulakeim II in about 620 A D Avanti might 
have passed into the hands of the latter and therefore about 639 
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Now let us proceed with the examination of the quotations 
The traceable quotations are as follows — 

I The following are some of the quotations from the Manu- 
smrti — (sic) 

fol 13'’ I (XU, 94), 

’OTTJPTi 33^' <3 ^IriTrilHlTfsT I (XII 9G) 

„ ^ | (I, 21), 

, , yjT vrg-q | (cp XII 97) 

, „ w-fsrsrryfrMrar swni tre* i (II, 13), 

, , t^r fsrfiifr ^ I gjfH i (II 10) 

„ 3S“ tr^r ^tj55k\ rrre iHsnm^srfT i (cp I, 8), 

, S3“ v^r trsmhsrRT fro qf sgfo T i (XI, 20) 

II The following quotations can be traced to the Visnu- 
purana — (sic) 

fol 2 6 ^(rrfsf tso^nirr ffaraT-sqm-fro*: i 

gynu vnsire f??IT^HPyrprvT (i (cp V Purana, Jiva 

nanda ed , p 371), 

fols 13" & 9“> 5 tw ^ w*rr ®vr*rr ^ nwxr*i (irew, fol 95) l 
?err^57 f 0 ] 95) r^ifk 

( qnv ftru^r, fol 95) o (cp V Purana p 50), 

fol 141° «<-;jgvmr ^pareftrT i 

s’Tfji’f I ’Jifsrrexntf n (cp V Purana 

p 358 ) 

III The Bhagavad git a is quoted in the following cases — (sic) 
fol 23^ WI^wr^T t HT^lTfn 5 I (III 11) 

fol 25“ %vaPnw wqj i (II, 45) 
fol 172 3 iraip i (III, 14) 

IV There are manj quotations taken from the Xiruhta of 
Yaska It is not necessary to give them here But there is one 
quotation (’Sf'C , ^ifk tn$?r ) which is important in so far as 
it is taken from the 12th Varga of the 13th Adlnaya which is regarded 
as the wftrvts of the Nirukta and as such a later accretion 
The quotation shows clearh that as early as the seventh century 
AD the qfyfite was regarded as a part of the Xirukta The 
passage of the Commentary which contains that quotation is as 
follows — (sic) 
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In connection with the quotations from the Varttikapatha it is 
north noticing that the reading of some of the Varttikas does not 
quite agree with that of the Ka=ika e g (sic) 

fol 30 ! - i (cp Kasika on 

II 1 31) 

fol 40" =? Hurray qatuifey i (cp Kasika on II, 

3 IS) 

fol 60" % THifVyrrt 

w rjrr mf-cnim Tfn i 

(cp Kasha on I*III 1 12) 

fol 61“ yrfyy) wiroffi y^rs; ) 

(It is noteworthi that the last Varttika does not occur at all 
m the Kasika cp Kasika and Sabda-kaustubha on III 2 3) 
fol ISO" ysnygtfMT T 32gifn s nT l (cp Ka=rka on III 3, 147) 

Besides this, there are some occasional observations or remarks 
of the author on grammatical points, w Inch do not quite agree with 
the Ka-iha Some instances are — (sic) 

fol 42° fyyrrssi yRjyrafh y’mffiUTJiRr 5T 

22*5 l 

fol 46' yynt i fwm g%T%r 2 t- 

ytJifyHRTPT ^TJip5Wr ; TTf^ty I , 

fol 154" yrr«?fhfy mibny ybib?nj i ?rsi 

yfh *r i mthrraRTir rntni wrw 

syrt yf?r yfrrarit i (cp Kasika on IV 2 21) , 

fol 154" ■wnrrsft yr i tz% ^t*5TO 

TfH WRrtOT I (cp Kasika on m, 1, 122) , 
fol 15S 1 w 72% yntnnw I 

Both the above facts are I think, enough to show that the author 
did not utilize the Kasika Vrtti winch was composed about 650 A D , 
cp Systems of Sanskrit Grammar by Dr Belvalkar, p 35 

In this connection it is also v orth noticing that a few passages 
occurring m the Commentaiy which look like Varttikas, are not to 
be found either in the Mahabhasya or in the Kasika Whether 
they are taken from some other source or are Hansvaml s own 
observations, in the form of Varttikas it is difficult to ascertain 
Bor instance, cp (sic) 

fol 52" yaiiajT mm arm I 

fa w yrsra i , 
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strand smrcusrefun i 

^T^srrg f*r?JO' fitgyy \ 

nf%sji% ^wit^rfryy i (fol 3") 

.’it arensii (fol 5 a ) 

In connection with this quotation it is noteworthy that the 
stanza %gf^y^T, etc is quoted m the Savara bhasya on II, 
1, 33 and is there referred to a vittikara Cp also Savara-bhtisya 
on II, 1, 3S for etc mentioned above In this connection, cp 
also SuSruta (VI, 65), Caraka (VIII, 12), Brhaddeiata (I, 35-39) 
and the Artha sastra of Kautitya (the last section) It is evident 
that the above quotation is from a very old authority 

2 On fol 8" occurs — (sic) 

hh ‘*OTf ffrowy w sfrtrrejfm I 

3 On fol 10" occurs — (sic) 

urn it I 

4 On fol 32" occuts — (sic) 

5 On fol 35" is quoted — (sic) 

’WZTmm my srre rnm'nra^fr i 

6 On fol 63" is given — *ud*iT I 

In spite of the fact, already noticed, that the author is, generally 
speaking, very indefinite m specify mg the sources of lus quotations, 
he sometimes mentions his authorities The important authorities 
winch I could notice are as follows — 

^KyiTOnf^fu , ( of Panmi ), STurfey ( of Vyakarana, cp 

fol 5“), wrap; to or yiysryry , my rf<r^fy imujcTy ymyTsgvm 
(sic, fol I4 a ), (^yrrcyrTO' ), yrrspro, ^ ( =-y)vPKy of 

Katyayana), ( cp fol 172 a ), vtrrfbyiT ( cp fol 

84"), wqifroi — (ep fol 59"), vifw (sic, cp mry ?p3ikyry 
vrfrii , fol 150”) 

A feiv times some mfron are referred to by the author The 
manner in w hick they are referred to evidently shows that they are 
different from the traditional Naiyayikas They seem to represent 
a school of Veche interpreters who apparently used to give more or 
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prove the authenticity of the stanza which assigns the composition 
of the u ork to 639 A D 

Before finishing this paper it would not be out of place to give 
here a few passages from the Commentary winch might throw some 
light on the locality, etc of the author They are — 
fol SO 6 etc 

fol 76" Stofr 5KV Tik ijfra ufire I I am told that this 
word is still used in Rajputana 

fol 105 a ^rfpf^T 'sjmfcff vr?frif?ji?rr*re i 

ftysrwl sift fiKff fkir^ffT i ?r fk-mi i nx i 

A comparison of these passages with the stanza 

*rrJT^nfhW)*rwr mivi^T i 

TrfWrT |I 

alieady quoted, shows that the author uas very likelj a native of 
pushkar near Ajmer 


HABADATTA MISB A AND HABADATTA SIVACABYA 
S S Seryaxarayaxt Shastri 

The name of Haradafta Jlisra is familiar to students of Samskrt 
sacerdotal literature, by the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda, 
and the Apastamba Dharma and Gihya Sutras Students of 
Samskrt Grammar are al«o familiar with an author of the same name, 
who wrote the Padatnaujari, a commentary on the Kami a-Vrlh 
An attempt has been made by those responsible for the My sore edition 
of the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda and the Apastamba- 
Dharma Sutras, to show that the wnter of these commentaries was 
no other than the author of the Padamanjari ‘ This doubt as to 
the identity,’ it is said, ‘ will be set at rest by a comparison of the 
subjoined extract from the Padamaitjarl with the commentary on 
Dharma Sutra I, i, 17, the latter merely reiterating the unique new 
which the author of the Padamanjari holds as to the elongation of 
the filial towel in the name of the person addressed and the addition 
of an a to it in pratyablinudana’ 1 Then follows an extract from 
the commentary on the Kan Id Vtlh on Pamni Sutra VIII, 2, S3 
The e\ idence thus offered is fairly strong being founded on a pecu 
liar new, though there is only one instance of it, and the identi- 
fication has not been refuted up to now 1 2 The identity of the com- 
mentators on the Ekagm Knnda with the author of the Ujjvald, 
the comnientaiy on the Apastamba Dharma Sutras, seems to admit 
of little, if am , doubt 3 A consideration of the invocation in the 
two works, consisting in each case of two hues, the first hne, 


1 Apaitambha Dhaima Sutra*, with Haradafta =. Ujjiala, yijsore edition, 

P 11 

- The mete unacknowledged citation of a commentary in another wotk 
is a \crv unsafe guide to the identification of the two author^ Thus, Appayjn 
Diksitn, in the Sdiadvcuta Sirnaya (p 07, text, dlndias Umversit\ edition), 
quotes freelj from Hnradattn’s Ujjiala on the Sutras in II, 9, 23 and 24 
[This is certainly an eailier use of Haradafta s work than the reference 
to it by the author of the T iramitrodaya, who, according to Buhler, wrote in 
the beginning of the seventeenth ecntuij and was probably the oldest writer 
on law to quote Haradatta (See Sacred Books of the East, II, p xln) J 

3 See Ekagm Kantla, with Haradatti’s commentary, Mysore edition, 


P " 
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commentary on Haradatta’s work, the inference seems justified that 
the whole account was made up after the time of the Kondavldu 
Sivalinga-bhupa, and grafted on to the Purana The middle of the 
fifteenth century A D is thus the lower hmit for Haradatta Siva- 
carya 

But it is possible to fix that hunt even much higher One of 
the minor works of Haradatta is the Panca-ratna-mahJ a a collection 
of five verses, with the usual theme of the absolute supremacy of 
Siva It is said that a Cola pnnce possibly Kulottunga I insisted 
on all learned men subscribing to the supremacy of Siva if they 
could not refute it m argumentation Hearing of Ramanuja, the 
great Vaisnava protagonist, the king sent word to him too to come 
and subscribe One of the most loyal of Ramanuja’s disciples was 
Kuresa Fearmg harm for his preceptor at the hands of such an 
unscrupulous (') king the pupil personated the master, went to 
the long’s court, and undertook to controvert the arguments m 
favour of Siva’s supremacy A work known as the KHraatijaya 
purports to be an account of what Kuresa said on that occasion 
his arguments are directed, point by point, against those of the 
Panca-ratna-malil a 8 The latter work and its author must then 
have been contemporaneous, at the latest with Ramanuja that is 
to say, they should have belonged to the eleventh or the very early 
part of the twelfth century AD 5 * * * 9 

Grounds of parsimony may suggest an identification of Hara- 
datta Misra with Haradatta Sivacarv a, especially since there is no 
conflict between the periods to which the two have to he assigned, 
and the former too appears to have been a Saiva (as witness his 
‘ prampatya maliddeiatn ’, etc ) 10 There does not seem to be, how ever 


5 The evil king would not accept defeat m argument, it is said, and in- 

sisted on Kureta’s subscribing to the inscription, Sivat parataram na sti 

Kuresa replied with the irreverent quip, dronam asti tatah param The 
furious king had Kuresa s ejes put out Ramanuja himself had fled the king 

dom at the earnest persuasion of his disciples, and it was m exile that lie 
received the news of what had happened to his beloved Kuresa There is no 
doubt that Ramanuja was awaj from the Cola countrj for some considerable 
time, at the Court of the King Bittideva, who became a Vaisnava under the 
influence of Ramanuja, and took on the name of Visnuv ardhana 

9 See further The S’uadiaiia oj Snlantha, pp 69-72 

1° The identification was actually made bv the late 3DI T Ganapati 
Sastnn m his preface to the Asialayana Grhya Sutra*, Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No 78, p 1 
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tions ‘ sa brahma sa Sivas sa Haris sa’ndra* so ksaiah parama 
svarat ’ The appeal to another recension is likely to be more con- 
vincing, while it is by no means unusual u The Ujjvala-kara could 
not therefore have been the same as the author of the Sruti-sfdti- 
mdla 

The v hole argument however, rests on an error of Bidder m 
tracing the mantras to the Taittirlya Aram aka The mantras aie 
there, no doubt, in the Andhra recension, but the Ujjvala-kara is 
thinking of them, as present not there but m the Ekagm-Kanda 15 
Here too the mantras occur m the same order, while the pansecana 
mantras referred to in II, 2 3, 17 occur only m the Ekagm-Kanda, 
not in the Mahdnaravana 10 Bidder's inference as to Apastambha 
being an Andhra is thus ill-founded, ■once neither he nor his com- 
mentator would seem to have had anything in mind but the mantra - 
prasna The mantrapatha was naturally known to Haradatta 
Sivacan a, u ho drau s from that, too, some arguments for his favourite 
theme 

It is, indeed, in the use made of the Ekagm-Kanda that one 
=eem& to find definite indications of two Haradattas The author 
of the Sruti-suJ h-mdld appeals to the Isana bah mantras 17 and to a 
mantra 16 used at the upanajana ceremony, as indicating the supre- 
macy of Siva The commentary on the Ekagm-Kanda does not 
mention the supremacy of Siva, in either case Further, while 
the Sruh-sufti mala treats Siva as the adhvapati (mentioned m 
the upanayana ceremony), the commentator, Haradatta takes the 
word to mean the Sun 18 What is, perhaps, more significant is the 


li As witness the interpretation of 1 na tas\ a prana utkramanti ’ m the 
light of the reading of the other recension na tasmat prana utkramanti ’ 

15 Ete hi mantrah mantrapjthe pathitah It is the Ekagm Kanda that 
is known as the mantrapatha or mantrapraSna 

1 6 See Ekagm Kanda with Haradatta’s commentary My sore edition, 
V 2 

i" Ibid , pp 173-177 

l b Ibid, p 91 adhianam adhiapate Sre3thasya ’dhvanah param aSfya 

if Ibid Sury a * aham tvat prasadat £rey askarast a brahmaearyamargasva 
paryantam a^nurlya. Sudanfanacary a understands a reference to Sna, the 
Supreme Being, who is the Lord of the si\ adhaas, as being beyond them, 
that the Supreme Being is beyond the adhias is testified to by Sniti, nhich 
declares the released one to attain to what is bey ond the adhi as , so ’dh\ anah 
pSram apnoti ( Katha Vpanaad ) 
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The generally accepted view that the basic Kuril as contained 
and commented on m Anandavardhan’s celebrated work, the 
DhianydloLa, were composed by an earlier writer, who has chosen 
to remain anonymous and whom it has been the fashion amongst 
scholars to call the Dhiamlara, was challenged some years ago, 
amongst others, by Dr A Sankaran of Madras 1 * , who still persists 
in his view, as represented in his recently published work, Theories 
of Rasa and DJnani 2 He regards the arguments adduced by the 
upholders of the old view as insufficient and unconvincing and places 
some facts which he thinks would turn the scale and establish the 
identity of the Dhvanikara with Anandavardhana At the outset 
we must make it clear that the printing of the DhianyaloJa with the 
Locand m the Kdvyamdla edition has been done in a most slipshod 
manner and it is this that has contributed, m no small a degree, to 
accentuate differences in view amongst scholars Abhmavagupta, 
who by no means is the earliest commentator 3 on the totalised work, 
the Dhvanyalola, in Ins Locand, has, m several instances , 4 shown 
us the proper text of the Karikds which read differently and appear 
in distorted form m the printed text Moreover, there are traceable 
m the Vrtti work and m the commentary definite grounds which 


1 The Audio) ship of the Dhimularikas ( Proceeding s of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madias pp S5-S9) 

- Or, Aspects of Literary Criticism Madras University Pubheat'on, 1930 

3 There was an earlier commentator, the Candrihakara, whose com- 
mentary is referred to In Mahirnabhatta in the introductory \erses to his 
Tyal iwivela, as well as bv Abhmava himself igrgsr ffiwiyrfTgn 
snffr f% I P 60, also pp 36 123 124, 136, 140, 142 43, 157, 

173 201, 205 206) Some or all these references may be to the Candnlu 

t eg I 3 (vide Locand, p 13) p 23 (S K De — Text 01 Kavyulola- 
locand Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University) 
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is, therefore not to be surprised at that authors like Wahimabhatta, 
Mammata, and Vis\ anatha did not often discriminate between the 
Dhimnldra and Ananda Of the alanl aril as Rajasekbara, 19 who 
comes nearest to Ananda in point of time ascribes a paril araslol a 
and not a Kuril a to Ananda and this does not disturb our position 
The same arguments would apply to the cases of Kuntaka 20 and 
Ksemendra, 21 (with modifications as apparent from the above) so 
much relied on bv Dr Sankaran 

But the quotation from the Abhinaiabharati, relied on by 
Di Bankaran, 22 cannot, it ma\ be urged, be so easily disposed of The 
Kuril a (III, 16 m the XS edition) is, m our view, 

a genuine Kuril d, forming the text of the original Dlaaml aril as 
We hat e already referred to Abhmava s doubts m the matter of the 
fixing of the text and, moreover it is quite conceivable that be was 
rching on Ins memon (for Ablnnata as we hate indicated admits 
and aceepts the fact that some views were incorporated in the 
D/tiauijdlol a, which owed their parentage to Ananda himself), — and 
what man is infallible ’ We have such eases of erroneous ascrip- 
tion b\ illustrious masters m other departments of Sanskrit learning 
To come ncaier to our subject Visvanatha m Ins Saint yadarpana 
(Chap VI, page 316, Jnananda’s edition) 23 ascribes a Karila to 
Dhamka, which be should hate ascribed to Dhananjata, for Dhanan- 
jaya is the reputed author of the Karila text and Dhamka that of 
the Yrtti text of the Dasarupaf a Here, too, as m the case under 

10 Kaiyamimumnu, p 16 ^i ny f rl^.rb zjh (^Dlnamjalo! a, p 137) 

X» N 

The preceding prose portion in the K .1/ shows that the author was mere Ij 
giving the substance of Luanda’s Mews Or was Roja^ekhara quoting from 
the unknown work Tathalola of Ananda, referred to m Locana on IV (Tide 
the 2 ext of huujalola locana IV p 17 — edited by S Iv De ) 

20 I a! rokijuata, p S9 (2nd edition) Here also as m a discussion of the 

same question m the T yaltuucl a, the teim has been loosely used for 

21 III 24 of Dhianyalol a (printed edition), cited on the Auctlyauraracaryi 

22 The remarks noted in 
this connection in tlie bodv ot this paragraph apph mutant mutandis m the 
case of Kuntaka and Ksemendra 

23 Tlie ^ahilyadarpana s reference to an 'l includes refer 

ences to Chapter A , pp 9, 13, 13, 10, 203, 220, 223 The confusion between 
the DhinutJ ura and ^uandatardhana occurs in a couple of case= and 
sirailaiiv explained 
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tion of Dhvam noticed m I, 13 ( wri qi fTHxjgvgst^TlstMitsi^iT I 

ar^rajf^q u ^fsrfdwfvfk !! ) or m the prosaic Kart! a (III 

44) — V jityjTSJT I gJTCwgtfr^ ysUT ll — seems stnkmgh at variance 

w ith the elaborate, refined, discussion and often poetical finish of 
expiession, as m the cntne fomth udchjota and tlie manner of carrying 
a discussion over the same in I, 20 and 21 It appears to us that the 
entire fomth nddyota is more likely than not an apocryphal w ork so 
far as the onginal Dhvamlarilas are concerned Here it is that the 
use of halting forms and enclitic particles, of poetic similes and ana- 
logies is carried to a limit fai exceeding that of a technical w oik, untram 
mellcd In considerations of matter and content A favouritism for 
certain words 33 and for restricted meanings of them evinces itself in the 
portion u Inch lie uould ascribe to Ananda Excepting the intro- 
ductory Kdnla, composed m the Sardulavilrldila and tiro ierses 
composed m the upajdti, uhich certainty form a part of the original 
nork, the Kanlds of the Dkianikara aie composed m anustubh 
and dr yd, the former being piepondeiant in number Ananda- 
vaidhana’s additions are all in the form of anustubh verses, excepting 
in the last three KdriJas, the fourth uddyota, composed m the ratho 
ddhald mahni and the sikhanni, lather unusual meties for the true 
KariLu form It may be noted m passing that in the apociyphal 
portion Ananda has tued to escape detection by explaining the uoids 
m the Kanlds in the v> th following, exactly as if they are others 
composition, m the manner we find illustrated, eg m the Vafrol 
hjivita 

We can now sum up our conclusions thus —In the verse-foims 
Of expression in the text of the Dhvanyalola, excepting, of course, 
illustrations and authoritative citations definitely so mentioned, 
we find three different catagories of matter — 

(?) The original KdriJas of the Dlivamkara, which, all told , 
■would come up to not more than ninety in number 
and end with III, 51 of the printed edition 
(it) The samgraha&lola pankaraslola ( vide explanation in 
Locana, p 34) and antamdolas (foi explanation 
of which term we have to look to Hemacandia’s 
KavyanuSasanavnela (p 392 m the Kavyamala edition). 


33 eg fqm?, girsfu, vf?nn (<»ed m a s P eoial sense I is— as 

opposite to the ordinary sense as m I 0, IV 1, G) 




BHRNGADUTAM— A NEW KHANDA KAVYA 
S P Chatukvedi, 

Lectiuer in Sanskrit, Morns College , Nagpur 

1 Introduction The mam purpose of this paper is to bung 
before scholars some interesting points of information about Bhrnga- 
dutam — a recently found i\ ork of the Diita-literature type But 
before that, ive propose to make some general observations on the 
Duta -literature itself 

2 General remail s on the Duta literature The poetical works 
in the Sanskrit literature aie divided into wm, and 

of them, the latter is further divided into Mahakavyas and Khanda- 
kavyas The chief difference between a Mahakavya and Khanda 
kavya is that m the latter, the author takes up a particular event 
and deals with it in a comparatively limited scope , while the author 
of a Mahakavya lias to take up a plot consisting of a number of 
smaller events The rhetoricians have laid down rules about the 
size of, and the subjects dealt with in, a Mahakavya There are 
several things which must find their place in the descriptive part 
of a Mahakavya 1 The writer of a Khanda-kavya has got this ad- 
vantage that he is not required to describe all these things , he takes 
up a particular theme of his own choice and exercises his poetic 
imagination In this way, a poet can show the best of his poetic 
talents in a Khanda kavya To judge the real merits of a poet, 
we should, therefore, look at his Khanda-kavyas, if any , there we 
will find the height of bis poetic conception and imaginative faculty 

Megliaduta of Kalidasa is unique m the Sanskrit literature m 
so far as it had led many later poets to imitate it This very fact 
is a living proof of the excellence and intrinsic worth of Kalidasa’s 


1 Cf (6 322 4) 

srsrpronr etc 
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of incorporating a line or lines of all the verses of Meghaduta has 
immensely helped the preservation of the text and i ejecting later 
interpolations 1 

3 Bhrngadfitam — a recently found Duta J diya Theie are already 

two works 2 belonging to the Duta literature, which have identical 
or similar names One of these, or is composed by 

Vasudeva, a court-poet of Ravi-Vaima the ruler of Calicut In this 
work, the speaker sends a message to his wife who has been separated 
from him by a It contains 192 verses There is another 

work named vmvwfr composed by Rudra Nyava-Vacaspati In 
this work, Rama sends a message to Sita in Lanka through a bee 
The work, which we are going to describe, 3 has for its theme a love- 
message sent bi a GopI to Sri Krsna through a bee 

The manuscript of the work is m private possession The 
owner has kindly allowed the present writer to copy it and would 
be glad to allow its publication 

4 Description of the MS The MS is in a fanlv good condition 
and tolerably well-written on thick paper It is dated 1752 Vikrama 
Samvat=1696 AD 

“ i sr ) ( 2 ) ii sj « 

It contains 19 leaves or 37 written pages, there being 9 or 10 
lines and 3 or 4 verses m each page The MS preserves the com- 
plete text except two stanzas (77, 7S) ulnch are omitted It is diffi- 
cult to account for this omission After the 76th stanza, v>e get 
directlj a stanza numbered 79tli Perhaps it is due to the scribe’s 
mistake The scribe of the work is one Ramakrsna, resident of 
Sukara-Ksetra 

n (in the end) 

He seems to have been an incompetent scribe He makes no 
difference at places between rx and sr, ?r and n, sr and V, *r and A 
Shortening and lengthening of vou els against metre are also seen 
Omission and substitution of letters have made it difficult to restore 
the original text m seveial cases The verse (56) has been misnuin- 
bered as (65) Sometimes consonants are reveised (e g for 


1 See the Introductions of Meghaduta as edited b\ Pathak and Hultzsch 

2 See p 279 (Ind Hist Quarterly ), Vol III, Iso 2 

3 Tins uork has not been noticed bj Mr Chihrai nrti 

40 
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1696 A D , the date of the MS The fact that the MS was written 
m Sukara-ksetra, and that various details are given about nsjqffr 
indicates that the author may have hved, at least for some time, m 
the Western U P 

7 The ivorl proper The work contains 126 verses m Man da - 
kranta metre Unhke Meghaduta there are no 'TWTJI and 
'a tixURT divisions m the work All the verses go to form one 
unit — the work itself The last stanza 1 is m Upajati metre and 
states the names of the author and the work 

S Subject-matter A GopI m artificial anger ( nrauiWlnKVTT ) 
has quarrelled with Sri Krsna and spends a restless mght The 
following morning, she sees, near by, a bee humming merrily on the 
opening lotus flowers With big tears m her sleep-idle eyes, she 
breathes a heavy sigh and asks the bee to take her message to her 
lover Sri Krsna The way shown to the messenger is not exactly 
one which the messenger must follow to reach his destination What 
our author aims at is to mention and describe the various scenes of 
asryfb iv Inch are of great interest to the Gopl and other devotee^ 
of Sri Krsna The bee is asked to go first to the house of Kan da 
(■qrf^ ) The garden, the Malati-bower, scents of 

amorous spouts the arch — all these are admirably 

described Then comes the Royal avenue ( <nspf1v?t‘ ), where 
beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to their lovers’ places and 
heart attracting ball games ( ) are being played 
Reaching Gokul through a spacious gate, the messenger is to see 
the image of Ganesa in the court yard, and the worship of Rohinl 
He is advised to enjoy the playing on musical instruments and the 
amorous dance m honour of the deity Thence he goes to the way 
leading to the Yamuna river and hstens to the witty and confidential 
talks of the ladies who have gone there to fetch water He is to 
keep himself aloof from these temptations and proceed on his under- 
taken errand Kow comes the temple of (the goddess of 

speech) by whose grace even the animals can compose excellent 
poetic hnes 2 This is followed by a very beautiful description of 
Lord Siva’s temple ( ifiWrspfTn ) 

1 Quoted abo\ e 

2 fra i 

fmhftsfv rdrwwmgfM) ii 

(Verse 40 ) 
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These feu instances, quoted by u ay of should 

suffice to show tlie close similarity 

There are t no impoitant feature? in which Bhrngadutn stands 
m marked contrast with Meghadiita In Bhrngaduta, the interest 
of the poet lies in describing the various scenes of gonjfb | The 
separation of the Go pi from her lovei is not caused by any external 
agency, as is found in the cuise of Kuveia m Meghadiita Naturally 
there is no need of mentiomng and describing othei cities rivers and 
mountains, as the Gopi and Sri Ixisna are m the same place — the 
Viajabhumi Hence no geographical description is given here 

The second important feature of Blnngaduta is that the con- 
ception of love depicted here is not jnuely human but divine Sri 
Krsna is not regaided as a human figure In various places, fre- 
quent refeienees are made to his divine aspect In the very first 
line of the book he is called In the 6th verse, 

he is said to be He is referred to as 

■j \J \t 

ssgiftornfk wnfinfu? gsgufwremg (91) as fsrefnpfg (120) 

He is said to be for In the S9th verse, 

the messenger is warned that he should not regard those damsels 
plaung ui th Sil Ki^na as ordinary human beings They are said 
to hare descended on the earth to serve Lord Visnu in the form 
of Si I Kisna 

So here ive have got rvhat is called vfhqlitwra of vrfkrHUi 
(Conjugal love aspect of the Path of Devotion) In the Indian 
thought of the Mediaeval period, there ueie three mam currents of 
nfljmuT (Path of Devotion), (companion aspect) as in the 

works of Suradasa, srawt? (servant-aspect) as m the works Tulasidasa, 
and vfrrwl'vra (conjugal lore aspect) as in the rvoiks of klirabai 
It is the last path of serving God that finds expression m the 
utterances of the Gopi She savs in verse 122 that she has no 
faith m the dry doctrines of Vedanta and final absorption m the 
absolute, what she desires most fondly is that she should come m 
personal contact with her Master and serve Ham with speech, mind, 
and body 
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^rfiffcr fimsfh t^nurr *mKT n 


Besides the difficulty of taking gpvur in the sense gwr^ftrrw 
and dragging ’d^Yriq the object of ^r^zr^Tt from the fourth 
the word yial used as an epithet of 4fv;T<f (3Iother of Sil 
Kisna, the lover of jftft) is simplj levolting In the 15th verse, 1 
however the poet uses fff as an epithet of 

As «e have already said, the work is not 
devoid of poetic excellence We shall bring this paper to a close 
by quotnig a few good verses from the book 

(un) g'ffarpfr wrqvTU' uMimiu 

ugrTi uruwrsg wrg i 

vffifr rni?fiwr*r n 

(120) t|srr ^ujrfVd 

»nr *P7( ? )*npfW fsisffr i 

fswfkfk w rm^rUtfsT wr 
snuihtr •yvrruuwi fwvk%?pi n 


These ma\ be regarded as good nistances of unre^ar Below, I 
am quoting below beautiful stanzas as they reveal the poets’ power 
of simple description 


(15) 


( 23 ) 


( 31 ) 


asf^rvnrr % w u f hg\i *nr fft *mr=CT i 

V=u5l H IsHtlsDs'liVI <-fw|dl I jfs^HSl 

wfW^TT u^ttcwt u 

cs 

Uwutvr n j y vfdfu? •=qtfk^r I 

srsrg^fafhtW'ff wuT?n 
^racirwr wrffr u 

^jirru ^VT^fr 


HRjRPtT st'tdidt'gS’t.aH'smyd 

■ yri v^ ?n?ffT ’erfW 


i Quoted below 
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THE INDO EUROPEAN HOMEL VXD A RESTATEMENT 
OF THE QUESTION 

Dk Invcir.T S T viupoiu u u \ BA Pn D , Barrister at Lav 

One of the most fascinating branches of the science of Linguistics 
is that known as Urqc'-rlurhtc of Linguistic Palaiontologt It deals 
with tlie prehistone. antiquities and culture of the people who had 
been the speakers of t fie fanuh of the languages being investigated 
And one of the rpiC'-tions that conic* up in this connection is that 
of the original home from which these language *tieams hare fust 
started Foi the Indo European language* this pioblem is of vert 
special interest to us 

During nn *ti idrnt dna* I wa* ter y much *tiuck be the gieat 
sanett of opinions about this point held be «cboIars of veit gieat 
reputation and T could not quite sec an w it through all these 
mutuallt (‘ontiadictort theonc* fi mas be just as well to give 
a short suninmn of the various new* held and then I would pioeeed 
to explain how these waned opinion* aio«e 

I believe it wa* .Max Mullci who first gave *enous attention to 
this question and he propounded what is known as the 1 Cential- 
Asinn IfomdancI theon It held ground for some a ears in Europe 
and for i good deal longer in India 1 Then Dr Latham of King’s 
College, Cambridge, came out with the idea that the Homeland was 
to be sought somewhere in Scandinavia Other theories followed 
proposing the *outli-eastcrn shoies of the Baltic, 2 various parts of 
Germ am and other European lands Among these latter the theon 
most widclj accepted at present is that proposed bv Prof Di 0 
Schrader of the Unncrsitv of Breslau, who m lus famous book 
Spraclncrgleirhnig vncl Urgeschcldc has declared the lower course 
of the river Volga as the most likch homeland And quite reeentlv 


a This i* pnrtlv tine to the leasoa that we m India, ns Asiatics would like 
to have the undent homo nearer our part of the world Europeans on the 
other hand, since the time of Latham, hate been almost solidh for a European 
home 

2 The reason for this was tliat Lithuanian the I E language spoken m that 
part, shows the most primitive t\ pc of structure among the modern I -£. 
languages 
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I feel also that m all these investigations sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the mutual connections between the various 
languages of the I -E familv Too much attention is paid to names 
of plants and animals and to various voids of material culture and 
practically none at all to the grammatical relationships between the 
languages themselves These last are verv valuable m showing 
v Inch languages of the I -E family have been long m contact 
with one another The first great division of tins family is into 
the satam and the centum groups This is a very significant point 
as tins division corresponds, of course roughly, to the geographical 
division of Asiatic and European 

Another pomt which is almost always ignored m these investiga- 
tions is that about the local distribution of land and water m am 
particular locality at the period w Inch we are discussing This penod 
should earn us back quite 10,000 years if not more, and though the 
continents and the oceans were then very much as they are now., 
still in any particular locality the chief features of the landscape 
weie substantially different Of course theoretically all worker® 
admit the importance of this pomt, but m actual practice it is mostly 
foigotten 

Closely associated with this local difference is the change of 
climate The climate of those ancient days was very appreciably 
different m particular localities from what it is now But still we 
find scholars arguing as if there was no difference and that con- 
sequently 7 the population of a locality had always been as sparse as 
it is now 

Whde considering the various theories advanced for the ‘ ancient 
home 1 (the Urheimat) I have come deliberately to the conclusion that 
they are all correct m one respect, viz that the locahty pointed out 
was indeed for some considerable time a centre of the I -E peoples 1 
In other w ords, these various localities pointed out w ere rather sub 
centres or halting places of various branches during their migrations 2 
while the Urheimat was quite different 


1 I attach no ethnological significance to this phrase I mean merely the 
people (of anv race whatsoever) who speak one of the I E languages 

2 Tilak has suggested that the lands enumerated m the first chapter of the 
Vendtdad might actually indicate m their order the actual route of the Iranian 
migration from the original Polar home to their final settlement m Western, 
Iran at Ragha (Rae) 
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to the sun at as required that the sun should be visible well above 
the horizon And m the Polar regions the sun is below the horizon 
for weeks at a time And the description £ until the birds begin to 
fly \ etc has been clearly understood by an ancient commentator 
to mean the return of the Spring In parts of modem Persia the 
winters are indeed severe, and a blizzard of exceptional seventy 
may hold up a funeral for two or three dajs, but never for ueeks 
at a time as has been contemplated m the passages quoted 

3 The destruction of Airyana Vaeja by ice and snow has been 
very clearly desenbed m the second chapter of the Yendidad The 
passages are so clear and their meaning so undisputed that it seems 
a wonder why the obvious conclusion about a Polar Home has been 
overlooked The only explanation seems to be the ineradicable 
preconception that the polar regions have always been uninhabitable 
and that Airyana Yaeja could not be anything other than modern 
Iran In this second chapter, the Legend of Yima, the son of Vivan- 
ghvat (Yama Vaivasvata) is given He is reputed to have ruled for 
long ages m great splendour and magnificence So prosperous u ere 
his people, and so greatly did they multiply that three times they had 
to seek other homes and to migrate And every time they migrated 
souUmards From the North Polar regions all directions are neces- 
sanly south Then v hen S00 j ears of Yima’s reign had passed 
Ahuramazda minted him and his counsellors to a conference on the 
banks of the Vehdati, and addressed him thus 

* 0 Yima, thou fair son of Vivanghvat, upon this wicked corporeal 
world will descend winters, and through shall come fierce deadly 
cold Upon this wicked material world shall come winters and 
through these shall fall first of all deep snow extending from the 
high mountain tops to the depths of the u aters 1 

1 And all the three kinds of animals here, 0 Yima, shall disappear, 
those which live m the most terrific wildernesses, and those which 
live on the tops of mountams, and those which live (domesticated) 
in the river valleys (even though protected) m well-built stalls 

‘ Before the cold there is (at present) m this land the production 
of food, and there is water m plenty for its irrigation after the melting 
of the (winter’s) snow But (later on), 0 Yima, the land here shall 


1 The translation is here somewhat disputed The word used here is 
aiecluija [gen sg ot aredvi (the waters)] Apparently the deep K ea is meant 
See m\ Selections from Aicsta and Old Persian, p I, 1, 232 
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and describes it in some detad That the Indian tradition aL?o 
supports this view has been amply demonstrated by Tdak and I 
need not here recapitulate his arguments 

An objection may be raised at this stage and ue mav be asked 
why the names of the cities, rivers and mountains mentioned m this 
ancient tradition are found m Modern Iran Here we have to 
deal with a fundamental emotion of the human being, the love of 
the homeland Englishmen have colonised all over the world and 
wherever they have gone they have earned with them the beloved 
names of the Mother country, London and Thames, York and Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Windsor, and many others If, say , several thousand 
years hence England disappears and these English place names survive 
only in New Zealand, would any one be justified m saving that New 
Zealand was the original home of the English people These well- 
loved names do contrive to survive for incredibly long ages 

We must also bear m nnnd that though during the Ice Age the 
mam continents and oceans of the n orld were much the same as at 
present, still there were very considerable differences m the topo- 
graphy of any particular region The region of Central Asia was 
very different m those days Judging by what is known of the steadily 
falling level of the Caspian Sea witlnn historical times, it ltould not 
be veiy wrong to sav that at the period we are considering a vast 
sea occupied much of the area of the Central Asian steppes of to-day 
Naturally^ the climate and consequently the fauna and flora would 
have been also very different from now 1 

Thus it will be seen that I regard Tdak’s hypothesis to be the 
most likely', viz that the I -E homeland u as in the North Polar 
regions The various centres indicated by* the various scholars v. ere 
as a matter of fact sub centre s making the various baits during the 
wanderings of the various branches on their u ay to their homes 
m historical times The first division of the I -E languages into the 
s ntam- and the centum-groups marks the two lines of migrations one 
ton ards Asia and the other towards Europe The former, I behei e, 
nas fust stopped from further progress southuards by' the great 
sea m Central Asia and slowly' one branch moved off westwards 
up to the banks of the Volga, which forms the sub-centre mentioned 
by Schrader The subsequent migrations 2 and those of the centum- 

l See Ellswoith Huntingdon’s fascinating book. The Pulse of Asia 
- See note 2, p G37, Supra 
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THE TERTIARY STAGE OP INDO-ARYAN 


Prof StmTi Kumar Cimtterji, MA (Cal), D Litt (Lond ), 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, 

Calcutta University 

§ 1 It has been found convenient, taking into consideration its 
general trend of development, to divide the history of Indo-Aryan 
into three Stages Old, Middle, and New , or, Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary, folloumg Grierson m the LSI and elsewhere (where he 
employs the terms ‘ Primary Prakrits, Secondary Piakrits, and 
Tertiary Prakrits,’ emphasising upon the colloquial character of the 
speech as distinguished from the literal forms of it like Vedic and 
Sanskrit) In a loose is ay we can speak of these three Stages, em- 
ploying broad Indian terms, as Sanskrit (or Vedic, Vaidik), Pralrit, 
and Bhasd The whole history of Indo-Aryan for some 2,500 years 
commencing roughly from 1500 B C and continuing dossn to the 
present day can be best surveyed as a chronological sequence only by 
a proper appreciation of the principles underlying this three fold 
division 

§ 2 Grierson has briefly indicated (in the LSI , Vol I, Part 1 , 
1927, p 122), the characteristics of these three stages As he says, 
there is no difficulty m recognising the main distinctive peculiarities 
of each group or stage The situation I have sought to describe in 
=ome detail m my ODBL , pp 16-20 Taking phonetic alteration 
as the fundamental thing m spoken language, v.e may note briefly 
that the Secondary or MIA stage started with the assimdation of 
the consonant combinations of the Primary or OIA stage , that the 
MIA stage was further characterised at a later period m its history 
by the dropping of the stops and the weakening of the aspirates to h 
(except in the case of the cerebrals, and, m some dialects, of the 
palatals), and further by a modification of the intervocal -m- to -d 
(and of -1 , n- to -1 , -n-) , and that the Tertiary or NIA stage came 
in with the simplification of the assimilated double or long consonants 
of MIA to single or short consonants This treatment of the double 
consonants of MIA may be taken to be the crucial thing in consi 
dering the dei elopment of NIA View ed from this standpoint, v e 
might say that certain form-, of NIA , or rather, certain modern 
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1000 B C (cf Hern Chandra Ray Chaudlnm, ‘The Antiquity of the 
Rigveda ’ m the Calcutta Review for October, 1924, pp 73-74) 
The compilation into a Veda-book occurred some time later — m the 
loth or 9th ce tituiy B C , and it is unthinkable that the compilation 
of the hymns m even one corpus was possible without some system 
of anting, hov soever crude and merely mnemonic it might be 
Judging from the yet unsteieotjped and faulty and hesitating 
oi thographv of the Asoka inscriptions, the introduction of writing 
among the speakers of Indo Aryan could not have been very much 
anterior to the 3rd or 4th century B C (It does not matter whether 
the mtioduction v as the result of an adaptation of a foreign 
alphabet, or uhether it uas the emploiment of an eailier, pre- 
An an system of uriting for Aryan, oi uhether again it was an 
invention of a u lse man among Aryan speakers themselves ) The 
first writing down of the Vedic hymns in a Veda-book occurred some 
time between composition of the latest hymns (about 1000 B C ) and 
a few centunes before the oldest Brahml inscriptions it could very 
well have occurred nearer 1000 B C than 500 B C The Prakntisms 
could either have been present in the time of these latest hymns, or 
they crept in later, before or about the time of writing dovn the 
hymns In any case, we would not be justified in taking the appear- 
ances of the MIA characteristics m any IA dialect prior to 1000 B 0 
The beginnings of the Secondary stage could therefore be very well 
taken back to the commencement of the 1st millennium B C or even 
to the close of the 2nd millennium It is quite conceivable that 
starting in the Eastern part of the Hindustan plains, the MIA or 
Secondary character gradually spread into the North-West, so that by 
the time of Asoka even the Panjab dialects had at least partially 
entered into the MIA Stage At the time of Panini who might very 
veil have been a contemporary of the Buddha the North-Western 
dialects were sufficiently close to the Primary oi Old Indo Aryan 
stage as to enable a high or liteiary form of them to be designated as 
Lauhl a or ‘current' or ‘popular’ speech by that great gram- 
marian 

§ 4 We need not go into details of the evolution of Middle 
or Secondary Indo-Aryan Suffice it to say that epigraphical 
evidence as veil as the e\ idence of the early Prakrit grammar and 
literature u ould indicate that the second great phonetic change in 
the Secondary stage — the loss of the intervocal stops and the 
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conjugational system, besides a number of linguistic devices like the 
compound verb and the echo word, which perhaps w ere quite com 
mon or at least latent in the latter part of the Secondary stage 
One might say that in the matter of these devices there w as an 
assertion of the non-Aryan speech-feeling (Sprachgefuhl) which was 
suppressed or stifled in the literary languages growing under the 
shadow of Sanskrit 

The earliest direct endence (well-attested m both date and m 
faithful transmission) from the vernacular side is unfortunately very 
late, too late to be of use to us for giving us any indication as to 
when the Tertian' stage was first entered in CIA , m particular 
locality There are some few fortunate languages and dialects like 
Marathi of which the oldest specimens m connected sentences go 
back to some epigraphical documents of the 12th century, and there 
aie others like Panjabi and Gurkliah whose oldest remains belong 
onh to the 16th and 18th centuries The oldest MSS of works m 
a Western Hindi oi Eastern Hindi dialect aie not older than the 
16th century Eor Bengali, we have documents which undoubtedl\ 
go back to times before 1200 A C , but the.\ are preserved m late 
and corrupt MSS , and it is in connection with their date of com- 
position and genuineness m retaining intact the language of then 
authors that the question of the development of the Tertiarj stage 
may receive some light In the absence of satisfactory connected 
pieces of composition, we have to fall back upon individual icouls 
for the period of A C 600 or 000-1200, which witnessed the rise 
of NIA A great deal of Apabhramsa literature was produced all 
over Northern India during this period and later (a good aperQU of 
which we find in the Introduction to the edition of the Bhausa 
yatta-1 aha by C 1) Dalai and P D Gune, Baroda, 1923 pp 36-47) 
Liteiary languages are consciously archaistic — so that although the 
NIA stage w ab arrived at in the spoken language during this period, 
the bulk of literature did not care to record the change, using by 
preference the olden forms But m epigrapluc and other contem- 
porary records we frequently find unexpected forms indicating a 
latei stage of development, and these, where they are genuinely 
indicative of the actual pronunciation, act as flashes of light m the 
midst of the surrounding darkness 

§ 6 In the earliei inscriptions, both Biahmi and Kharosthl, there 
is no doubt that a rigid system of orthography was not } et in vogue 
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published from Pans, m 192S, Ins 'Chants Mystiques de Kanha et 
de Saraha — Les Dohakosa (en Apabhramsa, avec les Versions tibe- 
taines) et Les Carya (en vieuv-Bengali), avec Introduction, Yoea 
bulaires et notes,’ which is one of the most noteworthy scholar- 
ly works on late MIA and early XI A published within recent 
years In this work Dr Shahidullah re-edits the Apabhramsa and Old 
Bengali writings of the two Siddhas, Kanha and Saraha as first 
brought out by MM Di H P Sastrf The comparison with the 
Tibetan version as m the Bstan Hgyur has enabled Dr Shahidullah 
to suggest some better readings for the Apabhramsa dohas for the 
16 Cary as (12 by Kanha, and 4 by Saraha) he has re edited, he 
did not have the checking help of any Tibetan or other version, but 
he has nevertheless suggested some very plausible corrections Now , 
Kanha and Saraha as authors of these Apabhramsa as well as Old 
Bengali veises are taken by Dr Shahidullah respectively to the 
beginning of the Sth century and of the 11th century (700 A C and 
1000 AC) I have nothing to say about the date of Saraha About 
Kanha, a number of sy nchromsms on the basis of Lama Taranatha’s 
date of 657 A C as the time of Ma tsyen d ra na th a ’s arrival m Nepal 
and of Bhartrhan’s death year as given by I-tsing as 651 A C lead 
Dr Shahidullah to propose 700 A C as the age of his floruit It is 
to be carefully enquired into how far the gossiping account of Tara 
natha about the advent of Matsyendramltha into Nepal and the non- 
Bengali tradition making Goplcandra (who was a contemporary of 
Kanha and a disciple of Goraksanatha) a nephew of Bhartrhan can 
be taken as sobei history In any case, if Kanha the author of the 
12 Cary as really flourished about 700 AC, then that will have a 
great importance in settling our scheme of chronology with reference 
to the development of the Tertiary stage of Indo Aryan For the 
12 Carya poems are already, m the form we find them, m the Terti 
ary stage — both as regards the simplification of the double conso- 
nants and the development of the new declmational and conjuga 
tional devices So that, assuming Kanha’s age to have been 
700 A C , we shall have to admit, (i) either the Tertiary stage had 
been fully' established before 700 AC, or (n) the texts themselves 
are late, they' have either been fathered on Kanha (and Ins contem- 
poraries), oi they are latei alterations of earlier texts which were 
piobably composed in a vernacular or literary speech of the (late) 
Secondary' (MIA ) stage 
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The evidence is very slender, it must be confessed, too slendei 
to build anything positive upon But it would not warrant the 
assumption that there was anything like the finished Tertiary stage as 
earl> as 700 A C The other alternative proposed before for the 
age of the Can as ascribed to Kanha (viz 950-1200) seems more 
plausible 

§ S We hay e another and rather unexpected source of mfor 
mation in this matter, and this should be scrutinised Sanskrit was 
studied by the Buddhists of Central Asia and China during the 1st 
millennium A C , by Sogdians, Khotanese, Kucheans, Uigur Turks, 
Tibetans, and Chinese , and as aids to the acquirement of Sanskrit, in 
addition to bilingual texts (as in Ivuckean), there were at least tioo 
short Sanskrit Chmese dictionaries dating from the 7th-Sth centuries 
which have been found These dictionaries were evidently much 
studied m Chma and Japan and Japanese editions were published 
in the 17th centurj They give the Sanskrit words in 7th century 
North -Indian characters, with the sound transcribed m Chinese 
characters followed by the Chinese equivalent These have recently 
been edited and published by my friend and colleague Dr Prabodh 
Chandra Bagclu {Deux Lexiqaes San-sl nt Chinois, Yol I, Pans, 1929) 
The first one — the Fan Yu Ts’ien Tso IFen bv I-tsmg is slightly earlier 
than the second (the Fan Yu Tsa Ming), which, dating from the 8th 
eenturv, was compiled by Li Yen, a Kuchean In these works, 
especially in the latter, we have a good many corrupt and Prakntic 
forms rather than Sanskrit The phonology of these Prakribic forms 
amply demonstrates that the Sanskrit words were modified by a N -W 
dialect Now these N -W dialects were original^ written in the 
Kharosthi character, which avoided double consonants and long 
vowels When the North Western speeches adopted b\ the 7tli 
century the siddha mab hi alphabet w Inch is found m these dictionaries 
and which is developed out of the Brahml, it is just likely that the 
original style of orthography was continued So that they could 
write, as in Li Y T en’s dictionary, vr la for vrlla, masa=mas&a for 
emaeru, degha—dtggha for dlrgha, uca for uc.ca, vatula for laftula— 
tartula, adapt =adydjn, l vana=Juitanna — a va nd a for Jaiadda = 
laparda, lanura for tannura=tandfda latula for latuJ-a—lattula = 
ladduta, muga for mugga—mudga, &ana=sanna = sanda, bhatnra — 
bhattdra=bharta, etc, etc These and similar words have « + one 
consonant, which is quite in accordance with Kharosthi orthograpln 
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East Bengali than in West Bengali The common Xew Indo Aryan 
sound system has suffered a verj- great change m East Bengali the 
most notev orthy being the change of the palatal affricates c ch j jh to 
dental ones ( ts , t, dz, dz’) the alteration of the aspiration h to the 
glottal stop ( ) and of the yoiced aspirates to stops u ith accompanying 
glottal closure ( g , d [dr’] d’, d’ 6’), the change of s to h and the wide 
spread voicing of unvoiced consonants (especially J >g, t>d, t>d), and 
further, widespread spirantisation of ongmal (i e Common XIA ) as 
well as denyed mtenor -g- (to -y-) The voicing of unvoiced 
consonants as part of this phonetic change suggests the development 
of some of the Prakrit dialects of the second stage from Prakrit of 
the first stage The dialect of Chittagong has advanced still 
further — it eludes single intervocal stops, and nasalises single inter- 
vocal -m- The elision of mtervoeal stop is just what characterised first 
of all Mahaiastri, and then all Apabhramsa dialects and the second 
charactensed all Apabhramsa This trait of Chittagongese has been 
noted In all those who have published their observations on this 
dialect of Bengali Thus cakar>fsaor , bapu>bau rdlhen> rahen> 
rden>ran, dmod >aod, chdti >sadi ( ChaJma ), chotnd>sodua jalhan> 
dzahan, npdsa (<.upaiasa)>vas, ddlujd>ddi, lagi>ldi etc etc 

§ 10 From the above ue may state the position briefly as this 
The Secondary stage manifested itself in IA first in the East 
the earliest indications of v Inch may go back to c 1000 B C 

The Tertiary stage, so far as the Eastern Dialects of IA are 
concerned, might have appeared m East Bengal dialects in the 8th 
century A C , but it appears from epigraphieal evidence to have 
been established onh during the lOth-llth centuries 

So far as the East Bengali dialects are concerned, with the 
voicing spirantisation, and elision of internal consonants — often the 
result of the modification of MIA and OIA (Secondary and Primary) 
double consonants and consonant groups — IA may be said to ha% e 
entered a new stage, the Fourth or Quaternary stage, which is not j'et 
manifest in the other forms of XIA This hou ever, has not been a 
free and unchecked growth — it is only m the incipient stage, the 
influence of the literary language and of the standard colloquial 
from Calcutta acting as a check preventing natural development 
But a change like asme>amhe>dmi>ni, tat J «anam>ta1 lhanam 
>talhan>ta[h)an, and lagnn >lagga >ldg lagi>]at, does indicate 
that the Tertiary stage is being left behind in the advance of IA 
m some dialectal areas at least 



A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS 

Di: C Yak A yana Rao, 31 A , PhD, L T , 

Anantapur (Madras) 

1 In my lectures which I delivered under the .auspices of the 
Madras University m 1929, I hazarded the suggestion that the 
Dravulian languages were 011 I 3 a variety of the Prakrits and 
adduced many points of resemblance m vocabulary and structure 
between them and the Prakrits I contended on the basis of many 
facts which I put forth in those lectures that neither the Scythian 
theory of Caldwell nor the isolation theorj 7 non m the field, 
much less any extra -Aryan affinity of the Dra vidian languages 
that is sometimes suggested can be maintained with any degree 
of probability and that scholar* had so far directed their nsion 
bejond the borders of India while a close affinity is clearly per- 
ceptible nearer home These lectures I printed under the name 
of ‘An Introduction to Dramdian Philology' and the book received 
\arymg degrees of appieciation The one outstanding criticism of 
the hook was that it was more in the nature of a speculation and 
required much greater evidence to carry comiction Of course, 
when I published the book, I was deeply conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the data supplied therein, but the limitations under which 
those lectures weie delivered would not allow me to do more than 
what was presented in them I take this opjiortumty to begin to 
supply the details which workers m Dravidian Philology would like 
to know 

2 I begin with a study of the Telugu Roots I take up 
Telugu not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also because it 
is spoken bv the greatest number among the Dravichan peoples and 
affinities with the Prakrits can be established with the least difficulty 
in that language If Prakrit affinities could be satisfactoril 3 estab 
hshecl with the Telugu roots, it will become easy to establish the 
Prakntic nature of the other Dravidian languages also b} simply 
finding out cognate forms in them 

3 Telugu roots, like Prakrit roots, and like the roots m any 
other modern Ar\ an languages, are generally classified under three 
heads — tatsama, tadbhava, and desj'a There is not much difficulty 
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non-Samskntic original where even the semblance of a Samskrit 
affinity could be suggested So, when he says a root is ‘ desya ’, 
it may be taken as beyond dispute that he could not trace it to 
a Samskrit or Prakrit original I take, therefore, only such Telugu 
roots as he has indicated to be £ desyas ’ and proceed to investigate 
them 

6 Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience, 
accordmg to their endings, as under The number, given by the 
side of each root, indicates the number of Telugu roots with that 
endmg found in the above dictionary 

nku cSS (20), nku o§3 (10), ku &S (62), kku (34) , 

ngu cAo (5), ngu oAb (15), gu Ab (58), ggu (15) , 

ntsu cdb (35), ntsu odb (488), tsu -db (211), tstsu (22) , 

ndzu ca?> (7), ndzu oa« (5), dzu a?, (0), dzdzu »» (2) , 

ntu, ctx> (9), ntu o£oo (5), tu fcw (11), ttu |*> (21) , 

fidu c<&> (9), ndu oi&> (11), du th (34), ddu &> (21) , nu r» (1) , 

Co 

ntu c&> (1), ntu oefc (0), tu eh (1), ttu (9) , 

ndu c«b (8), ndu oab (12), du t&> (3), ddu «b (4), nu (17), 

Q 

nnu ^ (4) , 

npu c$ (8), mpu (11), pu (65), ppu (12) , 

nbu ce» (0), mbu ooa (1), bu (0), bbu zxq (9), mu £x> (32), 

mmu sbj (17) , 

— <$ 

yu d&j (133), yyu c&»g (11), ru a> (73), Ru ex (29), RRu go (3) , 
lu ex> (119), llu (118), 1 (1), Ilu fa (8) , vu d) (50), wu djp 

CO CO OJ 

(11), 
su (1) 

The same arranged accordmg to their descending order of 
frequency is — 

ntsu odb (488), tsu -do (211), yu cd» (133), lu ew (119), llu ex> 

CO 

(118), ngu cAo (75), ru i6 (73), pu dj (65), ku S5 (62), vu $ (50), ntsu 

cdo (35), kku §3_, du &> (34), mu (32), Ru eso (29), tstsu (22), 

ttu ix (21), nku cSS (20), nu s£>, mmu sbo (17), ngu oAb, ggu Ab, (15), 
eo —i ° 

ndu o«b, ppu Shy (12), ndu o mpu o^j, y3Ti cJfcog, wu (11), 
42 
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(c) Softening of medial surds — atuku — aduku, etc 

(d) Changes m medial consonants — 

ha — ma potakanntsu — potamariiitsu, etc , 

ga — va igiriiitsu — avirmtsu, etc , 

da — na puduku — punuku, etc , 

da — ra mummadifitsu — mummanntsu, etc , 

ta — ba galatanntsu — galabanntsu, etc , 

da — na vedaku — venaku, etc , 

na — ra tsinugu — tsirugu, etc , 

na — la tsmuku — tsiluku, etc , 

ba — ma gubuku — gumuku, etc , 

bba — mma lbbadiiitsu — lmmadintsu, etc , 

ra — la uppanntsu — uppalintsu, etc , 

Ra — ra eRagu — eragu, etc , 

Ra — la giRuku — giluku, etc 
la — da — la velugu — bedaku — beluku, etc , 
sa — ta posarmtsu — potanfitsu, etc , 
la — ra rangalmtsu — rangarmtsu, etc 
Final consonants — 

(n) Changes — 

ku — gu tolaku — tolagu, etc , 

kka — gga mrakku — mraggu, etc , 

ga — ya tselagu — tselayu, etc 

gu — ru esagu — esaru, etc , 

tsanu — tsu kadatsanu — kadatsu, etc , 

tsu — ntsu velarutsu — velarmtsu, etc , 

ntsu — 11 a tarasmtsu — tarasillu, etc , 

ppa — vva oppu — om, etc , 

ra — la viduru — vidulu, etc , 

vu — gu avu — agu, etc , 

YYa — mma oyyu — ornmu, etc , 
sa — da sarasu — saradu, etc 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthening 
tanuku — taku 

Nasalization pikku — pmgu, etc 

Partial denasabzation and lengthening of previous vowel 

Metathesis kongu — gonku, etc 

Assimilation mmadmtsu — immadratsu maRalu — mallu 

•n 

vedalu — vellu etc 
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(c) Prefix plus ‘ kn ’ — unku(ud) 

{d) Consonant with nasalizing tendency plus ‘kn 5 — dunku, 
donku(adhas) 

(e) Skt root and passive suffix ‘ ya ’ and kn — dinku(diya), 
bonku(bruya) 

( f ) Gutturalization of the nch ending of a Skt root — konku, 
(hunch or krunch) 

(3) ku 

(а) Root and class suffix plus kn ’ — lRuku(ns) , uduhu(ush) , 
uRuku(ruh), tsituku, tsiduku, tsivuku(chid) , tanuku, danuku 
(tan or tap) tasuku(tush) , vadaku(vart) vetaku, vedaku, venaku 
(visk) , doraku(dhri) , naduku(nat) , naRaku(nas or nash) nuku 
(nud), paluhu(bru or v'od) , pituku, piduku(vidh, vedh), pisuku(pish), 
puduku, punuku(put) , besuku(bhras) , bratuku, braduku(vridh, 
vardh) , minuku(mmj) etc 

(б) Prefix and root plus ‘ kn ’ — utuku, uduku(uddhav) , ubuku 
(utpln) , oluku(utstha) , beluku, melaku(vilas) , etc 

(c) Prefix plus kn — aduku, atuku, aduku(adhi) 

(t?) Past passive participle plus ‘ kn ’ — -kuluku(kusl tsinuku, 
tsiluku(chhinna) toduku(dhnta) toluku, tonuku, tonuku(dhuta) 

(e) Denominative — lasuku(la\ a) 

(4) kku 

(a) Prefix plus kri ’ — ukku(nd) 

( b ) Root plus ‘ kn ’ — ekku(edh) , krukku (krunch) , tsekku 
(chaksh) , tsokku(sukh) tikku(tij) , tokku, trohku(tuj or tud) , 
dakku(taj), nakku(nak) nokku(nud) pokku(plush), bokku(bhuksh) , 
makku (mla) , mukku (mush) , vikku (vij) , srukku (sush) , etc 

(c) Denominative — vakku(bhras) 

(?) gu 

(a) Root and class suffix plus ‘ kn 5 — adagu, anagQ, agu(ad) , 
alagO(alas) , vfgfl, igfl(vidh) , eragu, eRagO(esh) , esagQ, esavu 
(ish) , egu(i) , karagD(ghn) kalagQ(klis) , kagQ, kragQ(kas), 
kangu, g6nku(krmt) , godangu, gonangu(gunj) tselagu(chal) , 
tsangu(sadh) , tunuugu(trut) , tuhgu(tul) , torungu, toRafigu, 
todangu(stn) , perungu, pergu(vndh) , posangu(push) , madangu, 
manaiigu, madungu, madgu(mnd) masangu(mask) , carangu, 
suruiigu(sri) etc 
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(e) Prefix and root plus ‘ kri 1 — oragu, oRagu(udvart) , visugu 
(vyas ) , vegu(vilas) etc 

(/) Prefix plus past passive participle — udugu(apa or upa. 
hata) ndugu, nilugu(nirvrita) etc 

(g) Adverb plus ‘ lcn ’ — vidugu, viRugu(prithak) , etc 

(S) ggu 

(a) Root plus * kri ’ — iggu(ij), gaggu(gad) , daggu, daggu 
(dak) , diggu, diggu (dt) , nuggu(nud) , maggu, mraggu(mla) , etc 

( b ) Prefix and root plus ‘kri’ — niggu, neggu(mrvak) 

(9) ntsu 

(а) Roots ending m s, s, sk, ck, ksk, etc — alantsu(alas) , 
untsu(ujjk) , kalantsu(kalnsk) , krantsu(kars) , nantsu(nas ) , puntsu 
(prick) , rentsu(nch) , lantsu(lash) , vrentsu(vrasch) etc 

(б) fourth class suffix or passive participle ‘ ya ’ with t, th, r, 
etc — entsu(eshy) , tsantsu(sadky) , nontsu(*nuty) melantsu(m!l) , 
vetfisu(vyadby) 

(c) Root plus *ack- to be — adantsu, anantsu, antsu(ad) , 
karantsu(gkn) , dantsu, dantsu(dha), tantsu(tad) , tuiitsu(tul) 
m adantsu, maduntsu, ruanuntsu, malafitsu(mrid) , etc 

(dj Root plus ‘isky ’ (isy) where is incremental and ‘sky’ or 
* sy ’ is futural 

( e ) Prefix and root plus *ack — tonts(udaj') , etc 

(/) Past jpassive participle plus ‘y ’ — tolantsu(dkuta or dhavali 
ta) , nalantsu (nata) , etc 

(g) Adjective plus ' ya ’ — lontsu(tuccha) , etc 

(10) ntsu 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugu Kanarese 
equivalents of these roots end m ‘ su ’ 

(a) Root plus ‘isky’ — isadintsu(irshy) , kuntu(krunck) 

(b) Prefix plus root — antsu(ajna) etc etc 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ ishy ’ — atstsalmtsu(acchal) , aratifitsn 
(arat) , unkintsu(ut Ln) , uttarintsu(ut-kri or ut tri) , uppatmt r- 
(ut pat) , uppanntsu, uppalintsu(ut-plu) ukintsu(ut sah) u+ix-t-x 
(ut stka) , etc 
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(14) ndzu 

(a) Nasalized root — guudzu(kiish) , etc 

( b ) Root — pondzu(ptinj) , etc 

(15) dzdzu 

(a) Root plus ‘ ya 5 — radzdzu(ras) , etc 

(16) ntu 

(a) Prefix plus root — utu(ud-vart or ut-stha) 

(b) Past passive participle — atu(atta, apta) , gitu(kshipta) , 
dutu(dliuta) , dotu(datta) , porabu(pnkta), etc 

(c) Ivretu(cp krenkara) , datu(cp dhati) , etc 

(17) ntu 

(a) Past passive participle of root with a nasal — antu(ankta) , 
kuntu(kunchita, khanjita or kuntkita) , gantu(*ghnanta) , etc 

(IS) tu 

(а) Root — tsatu(sat) 

(б) Root plus 'at tegatu(tricli and at) 

(c) Past passive participle — kumufu(kunthita) , taRatu(tash- 
ta)ditu(dhnshta) , etc 

(19) m 

(a) Past Passive participle — uttu(udvartita) , nettu(mrvritta) , 
ottu(vartita) , kottu(kuttita) , gittu(khshta, knshta, ghnshta) , tattu 
(tadita) , pattu(vartita, patita) , pettu(vntta) , xnattu, mettu(mar- 
dita) , kattu(knshta, karshita) , kittu(karshita) , kuttu(knshta, 
kuttha, karshita) , pettu (prahata) 

(b) Denominative — pii(;tu(cp puttra) , mottu(muslitita) 

(20) ndu 

Past passive participle — tsundu(*sushta) , tendu(tishtita) , 
tondu(dhrishta) , pendu(pinaddha) , mandu(*mlshta) , londu(luta) , 
etc 

(21) ndu 

(a) Past passive participle — undu(ushita or *ushta) tsundu 
(*sushta) , pandu(phahta) , mandu(mlasbta) , vandu(*pakta) , tsendu 
(ldiandita or cchindita) , tandu(dandita) , pmdu(pishta) , etc 

( b ) Prefix plus past passive participle — parundu(paryusliita) 
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(c) Avyaya plus past passive participle — chindu(s!tkrita or 
singhamta) 

(29) ndu 

(а) Root — kandu(krand) , chmdu(cchind) , pondu(spand or 

pad) 

(б) Prefix plus root — ondu(upapad) , etc 

(c) Past passive participle — kundu(*krusita) , kondu(*kritta) . 
mrandu(mrakshita or *mrasta) 

(30) ddu 

Past passive participle — addu(ardita or ardrita) , biddu(*bhidd)- 
diddu(dhrita) , ruddu(ruddha) , etc 

(31) nu 

(a) Roots ending in n, n or 1 — anu(an, an) , kanu(aksan) r 
tsanu(ekal) , tmu(tnn) , nanu(sna) 

( b ) Root plus class suffix nu or na — konu(krmu) , dunu(dhunu) 
etc 

(c) Denominative anu(adhana) , mu(ijana) punn(vahana) ; 
penu (vayana) 

(32) nnu 

(а) Root plus 5th class suffix — dunnu(dhunu) 

(б) Past passive participle — pannu(panna, ’"pad or pat) 

(c) Denominative — ennu(helana) tannu(tadana ) , etc 

(33) npu 

(а) Root plus ‘ ap ’ winch is wrongly considered to be the passive 
particle instead of the ‘ya ’ the proper passive particle because it is 
generally found conjoined with it 

tsanpu(sadk) , malanpu(mrid) , renpu(xich) 

(б) Prefix plus root — anpu(apahri) unpu(upahri) etc 

(c) Noun plus : ap ’ — tsenpu(snlhu) etc 

(34) mpu 

(a) Prefix plus root — mmpu(mrap) pampu(prap) , etc 

(b) Root plus ap — chimpu(echidap) , tsampu, sampu(savap) 
dimpu(df, ap) tempu, trempu(trutap) , dampu(damsap) pempu 
(vndh ap) etc 

(c) Prefix and root plus ap — ampu(ajfiap) , etc 
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(d) Denominative — nulumu(unmulana) , podamu(sphutam) , 

etc , 

(40) mmu 

(а) Root m m — krammu(kram) , nammu(narm) 

(б) Past passive participle — tummu(kshutam) 

(c) Denominative — clnmmu, ]immu(syandanam, seehanam) , 
pammu(pravartanam) , prammu(pariveslianam) , etc 


(41) yu 

(а) Roots in s, sh, s, ch, j, ksh — amayu(maksh) , ara 3 7 u(raksk 
lalcsh) , alayu(alas) , aviyu(vrasch) , id(R)iyu(ns, nsh) , elaj r u(lasb) t 
eyu(isb) , kala(i)yu(krisli, karsh) , kimyu(klisor from khrnna) , kudijm 
(kuts), kuyu(kuj) , kedayu(khs, la i4) , krikkiRiyu(kris kns) , kroju 
(krunch) , giyu(knsh) , teyu(ti], tisk) d(d)uyu(dush) , dor(R)ayu 
(dns), panyu(prish, pnsh) , payu(bhaj, pains, apas) , por(R)ayu 
(prush) , polayu(plush) , poyu(pr6ksh, prosh) , malayu(mlas) , mur 
(R)iyu(mris) , R(r)eyu(rieh, nj) , royufrusli, rus) , lajm(lash, las) 
vrdyu(vraSch) , solaj'u(su-alas) , etc 

(б) Prefix plus root — arayu(aiaksh, araksh) , uB(r)iyu(udricli) 
uliyu(udras) , odiyu(avadlirish) , olayu(ullas) , neR(r)aym(nirvis) 
bigiyu(viknsb, vikns) , bediyu(vidris) , bel(r)ayu(virach) , meRayu 
(vilas) , valayu(avalash) , viriyu(virich) , velayu(vilas) 

(c) Prefix and root plus 1 ya ’ — penayu(pi or apmahya) 

(d) Root plus ‘ isb ’ — eg(v)ayu(edh) , kadiyu(skad) , kamyu 
(klam) , kamiyu(kram or klam}, kavijm(kram) , guniyu(kvan) , 
tsadiyu, chidiyu(cchid) , chenayu(svid) , cbelayu(chal) , chelayu 
dzadiyu(chal, slath, srath, sabd) , noyu(nud) , padayu(pad, pat) , 
madiyu(mri) , mudiyu(vridb) , valiyu(vyans) 

(e) Avyaya plus root — edayu(prithakkri) 

(/) Avyaya plus root — solayu(su-alas) 

(g) Prothetic ‘y’ — odiyu(uddi) , mayu(mlai, mid.) , midiyu, 
vidiyu(vidi) , oliyu(ullu) , etc 

(h) Root plus passive ‘ya’ — koyu(kiity), krayu(griyj') , moyu, 
(vahy) 

(i) Noun and root ‘ sya ’ futural — tadayu(tatastba) , morayu, 
mroyTi(mukha ras) 

(j) Past passive participle plus ‘ isliy ’ — vadiyu(udita) 

(l) Denominative — tamyu(tnshna) , puhyu(puti) , mugiyu- 

monaym (mukha) 
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(45) RRn 

(a) Root — dzuRRu(jush) , kuRRu(kuj) 

(46) lu 

(a) Past passive participle — agalu, agulu, aulu(kbata, ghata) , 
adalu, aclalu (cp H dar) , isadilu(sithihta) , echcbirilu(*vardhyita) s 
edalu^bhitta) , elu(edhita) , oralu, Rolu(rudita) , kadalu, kudulu 
(skbahta, skadita, skudita) , kanalu, kanardu (cp Skt kanala, shin- 
ing) , kamalu, kalu, kumulu, kumarilidklamita) , kudikilu(skudita) , 
kuppatilu(gurvita) , kumtnarila(kumphita) , kusulu, kulu(kunchita) , 
keralufkupta, krudhdhal , kralu(kranta) , krungilu (krunchita) , 
kr61u(grikita, knshta) , chindilu(cchmdita) , ciukilu(chakita) , chitilu, 
chitlu, dilu, dilu, sadalu(sithila) chilu( x chitta) , tsat(d)ikilu(sadita) , 
tsalu(sadhita) , tagulu, tavulu, taulu(sthagita) , tar(R)alu, tarlu, 
ter(R)alu(tanta) , tulu(dhuta) , todikilu(trutkrita) , totrilu(totrita) , 
dongilu(taskanta) , nogulu(nud knta) , pagulu(bhakta) , pigulu, 
pilu pekalu pegalu, pelu(*bbikta, or bhid knta), podalu(vardhita) , 
poralu, porlu(pravartita) , pogulu, povulu(plush krita), prelu(*bru- 
ta) , badalu, vadalu, vadalu, vadulu, vidalu(badbita) , malu, mralu 
(mlata) , mungilu(mukharita) , mu(mru)chchilu pnushita) , ragulu(ran- 
jita), Rolu(rasita) , vaRalu(varfcita) , vasulu(apasarifca) , valu, vralu 
(avapata), vilu(vihita) , vidulu, vedalu, velaln(viknta) , velikilu 
(bahisbknta) , velu, vrelu(vidbrita, vivrita) , solu(srannta) 

(b) Prefiv plus past passive participle — agubbatilu(agurvita) 

(47) lln 

{a) Past passive participle — allu(vallita) , udikillu(ushniknta) , 
egasillu(esbkiita) , kantagdlu(kantkita) , kattanllu, tattarillu(tvari- 
ta) , krammarillu(kramiskita) , gilu(ksbata, kshipta), gunugillu(khun- 
Jita, kuficbita) , chippillu(kshipta) , chemmagillu(tiin krita) , tsallu, 
ckellu(talackllu, cbalita) , tsagillu(sadh krita) , tsoppillu, d/obbillu 
(kshubhita) , thavamllu(sthanita) , dullu, dollu(sithilita) , tarasillu 
(dharshita) , tuppatillu(tarpita) , totrillu(trutita) telagillu(dbnta 
knta, tanta krita) , dandasillu(dandita) , daddaRillu, daddirlu(tras- 
ta), durapillu(*duskapita) , dusikillu(dushknta ), dupillu, dupatillu 
(trishapita) , nitnllu(nishthita) , pikkatiilu(prithakknta, vardhita) , 
chippillu(cchidapita) , pellagillu(pnthakkiita) , bandigdlu(bandi- 
knta) banagillu(balatkrita) , bit agillu(pnthakkrita) , bendagillu 
C'bhmd knta), beggillu, b eggad i 1 1 u ( bb a r j 1 1 a ) bolluC'bruta) , bora 
gdlu (cp H bolta) , mandatillu(mandPa) , mampiHu(madapita) , 
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prominent in Sindhi and some other modern An an languages The 
course and development of Telugu, as, in fact, of any language 
whatsoever, is very composite and complex, and requires great 
patience and perseverance to unravel all the ramifications of the 
various Prakntic elements that have contributed to the structure of 
the language Some attempt had been made bj r Telugu grammarians 
to indicate the Piakritic origin of a few words in Telugu Their 
investigation was limited only to the affinities of these woids among 
the «i\ mam Prakuts generally dealt with in Prakrit grammars 
which were written at a time « hen all touch with the living Prakrits 
was lost Even now our sources for the study of the Prakrits are 
niosth of the same character but we are m a better position now be- 
cause the principles of modem philology will help us a great deal in pro- 
ceeding much further than the ancient grammanans could have gone 
10 The examples given above may not in all cases be correct, 
but they should be taken only as indications of the way m which to 
pursue the investigation m the matter It is in the very nature of 
things impossible to find the exact Prakiit equivalents of Telugu 
basic forms because Telugu is a living language and embraces all the 
aspects of human life, while such extant Prakiit literature as we 
possess is concerned mostly with a particular phase of it Much of 
the vocabulary, therefore, of the Prakrits is hidden from us and 
it may be suggested that the original living Prakiit words and forms 
still parade before us m a much disguised form It would be 
the task of modern philology to find them out It will not do 
to turn our faces from this problem but a serious attempt has to be 
made to see if it is possible to bring the Dravidian languages m line 
v ith the other modem Aryan languages of India There will be time 
enough to resort to extra-Indian affinities if this hypothesis falls to 
the ground My purpose m presenting this paper before the scholars 
assembled here is certainly not to claim finality to my views, but 
only to draw pointed attention to a point of view which has either 
been completely neglected or treated with scant courtesy since the 
time of Caldwell The humble effort made m this paper will have 
been amply rewarded if others also take up the problem and work 
m the same direction, so that it will become possible to exchange 
views, which is, after all, the purpose of this Conference 
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THE WHISPERED VOWELS IN IXDO- ARYAN 


Babtjram Sakseka MA,D Litt , 

Header tn Sanxlrif, Unit entity of Allahabad 

1 The single final von els of Sanskrit and Prakrits have left 
no trace m Modern Indo-Ar\an except in Ka?miri, Smdhf, Maithill, 
Awadhi, and Smghalese 1 where they are found as ven short vowels 
indicated in transcription by being written above the line, e g 

Skt al *i, Pkt alUtt, Pj allh H Gj M Eg Silt Sgh lisa, 
while K ach', S al h', Mth Aw SJh', Skt rdlri, Pkt raid, H Gj 
M Bg Xp rdl, Gy rat, Sgh ra while K rath', .S Mth Aw rat', 
bkt phalam, Ap phaln, H phal, Gj M phal while S Aw Mth 
phar * , Skt dugdham, Ap dnddhn, Pj duddh, H Gj M dudh while 
S dudh'. Aw Mth dudh ", Sgh dud' 

2 It appears that as is the case in Modern Indo-Aryan, in 
anterior stages also of Indo Aryan final vowels were shorter in 
quantity than the corresponding vowels in initial and medial posi- 
tions Tlic\ would thus have a little different development from 
that of towels m other positions and would graduallv disappear 
Thus i would become -l, - l , i and then disappear, 5 becomes -o or -u, 
then - u , u and 7 cro Final -u is found m the inscriptions and texts 
of Marathi up to the 10th centum 2 Similarly thej are found m the 
old records of other languages 3 It is certain, therefore, that the 
languages which preserve them are more conservative in this respect 
than the others Even m the same language some dialects (e g 
the Western dialects of Awadht) may preserve them longer than the 
others (e g the Eastern dialects of Awadhi) This particular feature, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a factor m determining the grouping 
of languages 


1 T t de Bloch Langue Marathe, p 54 (who quotes Geiger for Singhalese), 
Chatterji Origin and Dcidopment of Bengali, p 150 (who quotes Gnerson for 
Kashmiri, Maithill, and Sindhi), and Baburam Sahsena J A S B , 1922, p 305, 
for Awadhi 

2 1 i dc Bloch Langue Marathe p 54, where he cites saiatu samanlah from 
a text of tho loth century 

3 Vide Chatterji, t&id , p 130 ‘ Fiv e hundred j ears ago final vowels were 

pronounced in Bengali ’ 
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resonance chamber assumes the various positions for pronouncing the 
full sounds of normal speech but as the passage of breath is restricted 
and the vocal cords are not functioning, full sounds are not heard 
Still as the resonance chamber is making the same efforts and as 
some air is passing through, sounds are heard and distinguished m 
whisper 

A regular vowel has two characteristics, viz (1) in pronouncing 
it a free passage is left m the buccal cavity for the passing out of 
air, and (2) the vocal cords are m vibration In the case of a 
whispered vowel, however, the second characteristic is absent For 
the speech in w hisper it does serve the whole function of a vowel 

5 As stated above (sec 3) in Awadhi l, u, e, and a come after 
consonants The resonance chamber does not make any difference 
m position for pronouncing a and exploding a consonant The tongue 
is m a lax central position m both the cases The acoustic effect 
also is the same Hence it is not possible to saj definitely whether 
a exists in Awadhi As shown above, the appaiatus is not a help 
The inscriptions which were taken, sometimes show two or three 
vowel waves and sometimes nothing I should, therefore, saj that 
there are only three whispered vowels m Awadhi i, e, and u These 
m Awadhi occur at the end of a word and do not make a syllable, 
unlike Japanese 1 where they occur medially and do make a si liable 
They are found after consonants only and never after a vowel They 
have a stronger individuality after a voiced consonant than after a 
breathed one A whispered vowel gives place to an ordinary full 
vowel when it is followed by a voiced consonant of a place of 
articulation different from that of the consonant which precedes 
it, e g mar i gd becomes man gd , and when the elision of a medial 
vowel makes the consonant preceding the whispered vowel a conjunct 
one, e g mdrat\ becomes marti 

6 The ephemeral existence of the whispered vowel is further 
marked by the modifications it undergoes in sandln position When 

it stands between two consonants having the same place of artlcufaTuu 
tion, it is elided e g 

bhagi gaud >bhaggawa , sdgii Uimsi ^saUJidisi , / hatiya he lmwd^> 
Ihatiyallirdwa , thu dai>tmdal, bhatu nai hai>bhdnnai hai, lake 
se sdniy-hahe ssanl 


i Vide Edwardes Phonetique Japanese, §25 



A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION FROM TODA 


Prof Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 

Calcutta University 

§ 1 Toda is an interesting Dravidian language belonging to 
the Southern group of Dravidian It is fast approaching extinction, 
only so few as 663 persons in and around Ootacamund having 
returned this language as their mother tongue in the Census of 1921 
The Toda people (with the exception of the very small children and 
babies) are all bilingual or polyglot, speaking in addition Badaga and 
Tamd, and their number is decreasing There has been a little 
study of their language (e g by G U Pope in a brief outline of 
grammar in W E Marshall’s ‘ A Phrenologist among the Todas 
London, 1S73, and by Dr W H R Rivers in his well-known work 
on the Todas, London, 1906 and Diwan Bahadur L D Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s very interesting article on the Tamil affinities of 
Toda and on Toda migrations appeared m the Madras New India for 
June 9 and 12, 1925— -to which my attention was kindly drawn by 
Di I J S Taraporewala) Unfortunately this interesting little 
speech, preserving, it seems, some verv old forms, and claimed to be 
very closely related to both Kannada and Tamil, has not been dealt 
with in the LSI , which quotes only G U Pope’s views on the 
language pubhshed m 1873 and quoted by Caldwell m his Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dravidian Languages No Toda text is given m 
that work 

§ 2 Last year (Autumn of 1 929) in the course of a little tour 
m Southern India I visited Ootacamund and stayed there for a few 
days, and with the help of some local friends I was enabled to take 
down in phonetic transcription a few short texts in Toda The Story 
of the North Wind and the Sun was translated into Toda with the 
help of some Todas by Mr Premananda Sath Bhaiatbi, a Tamil 
gentleman working as a Hindu missionary among the Todas, and 
the story as well as a short conversation (also done into Toda by the 
same gentleman with the help of his Toda friends) was repeated to me 
by a Toda man, after whose pronunciation I took down the trans- 
cription I worked without any theory or any notions of ortho- 
graphy for the language, as I had never before read any Toda 
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mg and taking away sounded at first hke [krstetuccfi], and then again 
like [krsttetoiccji] and the Toda speaker assented to my [kcrsons] 
[kerSem] and [krene] as well as [krsne] being each coirect — I haye 
consequently tentatively put it dovn as [kre ns] Similarly a place 
name y\ Inch is written usually as Kell erimand I wa-' inclined to take 
down at first as [kcjksermoddr], but probably it 1 -, [kicks rmotti], ns 
I have taken down It seems this unvoiced [s] occurs in initial 
syllables with a [k] sound, and with the fk] there is in addition an 
unvoiced [r] sound What I have put down as [erotci] said has been 
given the Gramophone Record Text m RomanHation as edsla prob 
ably it is [ertci] It may be that it is originally an unvoice d y ocahc 
[r] But I confess this has been a puzzle yy Inch I ha\ e not been able 
to solve and the only excuse I have is that in} subject could 
not be questioned more closely, and he was too pliant to insist 
upon a correct rendering of his sounds by myself At times the 
[e] appeared to me to be rather close and I had to hesitate whether 
to write [§] or [e] 

As regards consonants final [kh] occurred at times to be inter- 
changed with the velar spirants [x, g] thus [kudpokhJ=?tMe disput- 
ing yvas also pronounced as [kudpox" 1 ] and as [kudpog'"] Possibly 
the actual sound is an affricate — [kx], which can be voiced inter 
vocally The word [odigouitci ] = slopped v as also given as [odimuitoi] 
The sound of [B] is similarly probably ail affricate [t0J, both 
interdental, resulting from a strongly aspirated [th] 

Intervocal [1] m quick speech may become [d], mtervocal or 
final [d] remains [d], does not alter to [r] as m other Indian 
languages , and fttr] can be clearlv made out only mtervocally else 
it becomes almost indistinguishable from [tt] ([ttr] is the long 
affricate sound of an alveolar [t] + a spirant [r], which is found m 
Tamil, and occurs also in English as m tried, tribe, etc } 

[c] and [j] are found, the [c] often yvas mistaken for ftJJ [j) and 
[dj] seem to be interchangeable 

[j] is rarelv an on glide we have [erai] buffalo, not [jerra], but 
I heard [jettrada led] who is great 

A palatal vowel slightly palatalises following [rs] and [J] 
[pirsum] is rather like [pir^fim], and the [f] in [kudmjpimsj is almost 
hke the ich laute of German [rs] can become yoieed to [r/], and 
it yrould seem the [s] in the language is rather hke [Sj] 
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7mm (en) thettrtrrp < — emmsn otski thettrpsim, pArJ 
You what eat 7 We rice tce-eaf, rn.U 

moj utpsmi puistk mutt si nun t'innsim, tlietfr togsja 
butter-mill drinl meat egqs fish do?''! ea' eat co mo‘ 

8 o ] kedstoi jsgssei 7 — ertu pAtac, ki p 

JIan if-dcad u hat do 7 B tffalo seize, catc]< 

uurjpami, kjAttr kuduujpsmi t{k)ituk{ a ) 

and-ice-pull-doan (=/ ill) dead-bodi / ve-rali into ihc-vre 

stt 9 ourJpsmi, kudikksdsnn (kudikks idsrui) 
bum, m-ffie grate ue-dorit-pvt 

Mar(a)u(o)nol kedk erra 

On the sraddha-day ( after 3 months) the funera 1 ceremony ovfjdlo 

pAccpsmi 
we catch 


A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION FROM MEWARl OF 

UDAIPUR 

Pbof Sukiti Kumar Chattekji, 

Calcutta University 

In October 1930 while on a trip to Udaipur I was enabled through 
the courtesy of my host Mr Harnath Smh Mehta to obtain a 
phonetic transcription from Mewari The text is a translation of 
the Story of the North Wind and the Sun, and the translation was 
made m consultation with some of the employees of Mr Mehta who 
are literate but not too much at home m Hindi Hindi as the 
literary language is profoundly mod^ing the dialects of Rajasthan, 
and the younger generation (at least among the upper classes) are 
not always sure of their hold on the dialect The dialect is the usual 
Marwari or Eastern form of Rajasthani 

The vowel system is simple enough, and does not call for much 
observation only we have [aa] for final fe], and [s] for earlier [aij 
The use of the glottal stop [ ? ] for the pan-Indian [fi], and the shiftmg 
of the interior glottal stop from [fi] as well as of the glottal stop accom- 
paniment of the interior voiced implosives [g’ p;’ d’ d’ b’J which 
are the substitutes in this dialect for the voiced aspirates, to the head 
of the word, are noteworthy features This sort of treatment of 
the aspirates in NIA has been discussed by me in a separate paper 
The Becuisives in Indo Aryan in the ‘Bulletin of the Linguistic 
Society of India’, Lahore, 1931 

[cj] and [jg] are the usual palatal affricates Other remarkable 
things are the use of [fi] for initial [s], the slighth palatalised pro 
nunciation of [s] as [Sj], and the alteration of interior [1] to [r], as 
in [calua] The stress seems to be as m Hindustani 

utn uajro 0 r fiurAjg (fiurug) Am ua t pAr pj’AgAr r’Aja ? a * 
lie apa doja mesu kun jjorvcin ? s , Atraimfe e k gArAm pACcJheuaro 
? orjo tliAko e k gela tru a j mkljo Ana doja mm js ts ? ui , ke J50 
p’sk UAm gela truro pAccJlieuero uta ruai legjo, u’01 uAtto ijorcan 
fiAmjjjo jgauega to uajro jgorsQ cjarua (cjalua) lago j-jjo jjjo 
uajro pjorsQ cjarua lago, tjo tjo uAm gela tro pAccJheuoranm 
katho lApe tto gAjo a khirmm uajro apam koSjiSj cjho r didi 
gAdi fiuruj5 te ppsumkljo, tojg’AfsQ u’aiu (uAm) gela tru pAccJheuoro 
uta r 1 ’ido UAm ua tsQ uajrame ma nno pArjo ke doja mm fiurujgro 
Ho r uAtto ? s 



THE DIALECTS OE THE KHASALI GROUP 

(Summary) 

Dr Siddheshwar Varma 

The dialects of the Klia^all group, discovered by the present 
writer in the summer of 1930, are spoken in a valley near the Chenab 
m the Udhampur District of Jammu Province, and about 20 to 30 
miles from Bhadarwah Hitherto it has been supposed that ‘ Bhadar- 
wahl or Kashmiri ’ is the dialect of this vallev, which I may call 
the Raggi valley, although it is officially known as Marmat-Gallian 
and Rudhar 

Five mam dialects and two sub dialects are spoken m this valley 

(1) Kha^alT, (2) Rudhari (meludnig High Rudhari, Low Rudhari, 
and Nala Rudhari, (3) Marmati, (4) SundhlasI, (5) Seuti 

The number of speakeis is more than two thousand, about 1,500 
being the speakers of Kha£all 

Phonetically, Rudhari preserves a vocalic system anterior to 
that of Bhadarwah! The dialects of the Kha£ group have no mixed 
vowels as Bhadarwahl has, but each dialect seems to preserve the 
relics of an independent Vou el-system The most interestmg of 
these is Seuti, which has a striking tendency for the contraction 
and Schivundstufe of vowels Thus the &eutl phrase for ‘ the nurses 
came ’is dl l, while for the singular ‘ the nurse came ’, it has, like 
many other dialects, dai at 

Grammatically, the Dative case postposition m these dialects 
is nl, while m Bhadarwahl it is 7 o The dialects have a particular 
case which may be called the ‘ Prepositional Dative ’, which affects 
the ‘ aspects of the verb ’ and its use is thus somewhat parallel to 
the Slavonic Verb 

All these dialects, except Rudhari, have the neuter gender, 
though in varied degree There is a distinction of gender even 
m Personal Pronouns 

Rudhari, m some respects, is the most complicated of these 
dialects, for it is a caste-language, and men living in the same street 
have sometimes different grammatical forms Rudhari has entirely 
discarded the plural number in the obhque cases of nouns 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF SORATHI DIALECT 
D R Mankaij 


I 

Gujarati language is spoken to clay in many distinct dialects , 1 
out of v, Inch the provincial dialect spoken by the people occupying 
the province called Sorath is, for many reasons, greatly interesting to 
a philologist The pure Sorathi dialectal variations, which may be 
noticed to day, are mostly to be found in the spoken language of 
Katins, Ahers or Ayars, Charanas, Mers, and other tribes There is 
also a considerably extensive literature expressed m this mixed 
dialect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately being published by 
Mr J K Megham 2 That these people have, often, preserved forms 
and words almost m their Prakrit and Apabhramsa stage, can be 
ascertamed even by a cursory knowledge of the dialect A detailed 
study of this dialect shows that it is considerably influenced by 
Sindhi, Kaehhi Marawadi, and slightly by Hindi 3 


1 See specimens given by Sir George Grierson m LSI , Vol IX, Part II 

2 Specially his Basadharas, Bahara\ati5s, Radhiah Rat, and RtugTto which 
last presents some very interesting philological (chieflj phonetic) variations 

3 Duhas like — 

irmt ntt vns 

sj <fr 

4.5 VTrifWT (Kathiawadi Duha bj Raichura, 

P 57) 

and 

wtiv 

tnc ^rfxyrr 

BTSTtr RnfyVT (Sorathi B, 1 , appendix.) 

maj be taken as complete remnants of Kaehhi dialect, though the instrumental 
xjt m the first duho is purely Gujarati But, even otherwise many terminations 
directly imported from Kaehhi (which is nothing else but a dialect of Smdhi) are 
found interspersed all throughout the literature Gen sPf, change of neuter into 
masculine gender, etc , are some instances in point Marawadi influence is more 
marked m marriage songs, which forms a special collection in Megham’s 
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Kanthas (Panim II, 4, 20) or Krathas {Mahabharaia VIII, 85, 16) 
To take it as Kshatriyas as has been done by Dr McCrindle and m 
Camb H I (Vol I) is not very satisfactory For the word Kshatriya 
does not refer to any particular nation or tribe, but is the common 
name for all the warrior tribes or castes ’ 

But m his discussion about the Kathaioi, McCrindle regarded 
them as givers of the names 9 ‘ Katins, Kathi, Kathias, Katns, 
Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, Kattais, Kattaks, and others One of 
these tribes, the Kathis, issmng from the lower parts of the Punjab, 
established themselves in Saurashtra and gave the name of Katlna- 
wad to the great peninsula of Gujarat ’ 10 

The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives for 
the origin of the Kathis — Kathaioi, if we believe in McCrindle and 
Kanthas or Iirathas according to Dr S Majumdar Shastn Their 
origin from the Kanthas would seem to be borne out by the still 
e vis ting name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Ran of Cutch 11 
Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrindle identified 12 
it with the present ‘ Gulf of Kachh ’ But for the very reason that 
the shore was known as Kanthi to Ptolemy, the name Kanthal 
or Kanthi was not given by the Kathis, thus leaving us nowhere 
But there is still another lme of argument, which probably leads 
us nearer the origin of the Kathis McCrindle in the long list of 
the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived from or 
akm to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks If there be any connection 
between Kathaioi, Kattaks, and our Kathis, the matter, I think, can 
still be pushed earlier In the Vedic times there was a Kathaha Sakha, 
v Inch gives us a Samhita and an Upamsad, and it seems to be 
probable, at least philologically, that our Kathis were perhaps 
connected with these Kathas That the Ivathas occupied the Punjab 
once, according to Macdonell lends further support to the identifica- 
tion, as Kathis also are said to have migrated from almost the same 
districts 

But for our puipose of philological investigations, it is quite 
sufficient that the Kathis came into Kathiawad, from Smd via Cutch 

o Ibid , p 158 

in McCrindle has blundered here It is Kathiawai that is Peninsula and 
not Gujarat 

n It is, however, possible that the word Kanthal is to be denied from 
Kantha or Kantha=shore 
12 Ibid , p 15S 
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The influence of Sindhi and Cutehi that we shall find in the 
investigation of this dialect will thus be historically explained 

II 

Utsargas 

(1) Remote Demonstrative Pronoun x 
Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total absence of both the 
remote demonstrative pronouns X and which are so widely used 
everywhere else in Gujarati language In their place the use of x m 
the -Nominative as well as in the obhque cases is seen throughout 
Sorathi literature 21 This extensive use of the pronoun has, it seems, 
influenced other pronouns also % and # of Gujarati proper are 
often used in Sorathi as and 5rt, but mostly m obhque cases only 
Sir George Grierson shows 22 the use of X in Zalavadi and Pattani 
dialects But m both these cases it appears m oblique cases 
Thus this x happens to be a peculiarity of Sorathi 

Beams has gnen a list of the two demonstrative pronouns m 
different languages that he has examined 23 He gives for Sindhi, 
remote Demon Pr y, It and I , but Dr Trumpp believes 24 them to 
be 'll, % and which result into y, y and T'a respectively m Ladi 
dialect, by the elision of X This X of the Ladi seems to be identical 
w ith Sorathi X This would be further justified by our previous ethno- 
logical discussions which have shown that all those tribes were, at 
one or the other time, residing m Sind 
But whence this X 2 

Guj y comes from tmaj yuz- yields m Prakrit But vww 

also shows another form ynw in Prakrit Prof N B Divatia has 
incidentally shown 25 that this yur»i may be derived either from 


si See 

X — Kathiawadi Duha by Raichura, pp 10, 40, 92, 07, etc Sorathi 
Baharaiatia by Megham I, 10, 33, etc 
y%— Sorathi B J, 91 

yH— Kathi, D ,p IS ysn- Ibid , p 61 

22 Linguistic Sur\ cy of India, Vol IX Part II, p 419 

23 Comparative Grammar of the Modem 4rj an Languages of India, 1872-79, 
by John Beams, n, 317 18 

2i Grammar of the Sindhi Language, bj E Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p 19S 
2a Gujarati language and literature, Vol II, p 28 
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P B — I have noted, m the case of Sorathi, the optional plural 
endings, but they are heaid m the speech of the educated only 

Feminine 


Sing 

Plural 

Plural 


(Guj Proper ) 

(Sorathi ) 

JIPT 

JTP7 — V\ 

— xfr — ^ 


xfntit — ^'t 

Tfnrft — V?T — 3 

JTJTT 

Tim — -59T 

Tim — -m — 3 3i 


Neuter 


Smg 

Plural 

Plural 


(Guj Proper ) 

(Sorathi ) 


sfracr — vfr 

WbfTTT — — 3 



3fTI^— #r— ^ 


Above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the gender 
and whatever the ending of a noun may be, m .Sorathi it always 
takes m Nom pi , along with other terminations, ^ and <3, 
masculine show mg *3 and the other two genders 13 

In Prakrit, Masculine nouns ending m x and vr, and Feminine 
nouns ending in vn, x, <3 and ^ take m Nom pi along with other 
terminations ^ or w SB In Apabhramsa the same has been 
retained Moreover, 111 Apabhramsa, for Neuter nouns there is an 
exception Those nouns that had a at the end, took w in Nom 
and Acc Sing 30 It is a known fact that this addition of ur was, 
once, a very extensive process 

Modern Aryan languages also show this <3 For nouns ending 
m *3 there is a universal ter w But in Smdhi, the use of this is 
very wide In Feminine, Smdhi shows 's for vjt, vj, ? and ? 
endings 37 As Smdhi has lost Neuter, it wall be seen that Neuter 
Apabhramsa terminations have influenced other genders 


33 Beams does not recognise the existence of X and endings for Guj 
Nouns (p 196 97} but long C endings in Gujarati are quite usual 

34 e g 5ft TffW WIT'S Tfr V HIT S’ 5 

35 Jntr to Prakrit, b> Woolner, pp 31 S 

3® See Puratattva, a Guj quarterly Vol I, Pt Bechordas on Apabhramsa 
31 Beams, Ibid , 11 , J9G 97 But Beams is not correct here Nouns with 
and *3 endings do not take anv ter which is accepted for Smdhi bj 
Dr Trumpp (see Ibtd , p 106) 
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would pronounce Hurt as rrrtjT, while people on Una side would hare 
for t3«r Thus the retention of ^ is optional It has been already 
seen that Sorathi is very much allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost 
notonous for this elision of H First person Smgular 'S which 
pieserves the aspuation m all the modern Aryan languages of India, 
has dropped it in Kachhi and Smdhi But amongst Kachhis the 
tendency for not aspirating is even more marked than amongst 
Sindlns Plurals like rjsfr, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Kachhi, as in Ladi Agam if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce 
he will express it as flfTH or even m It will be seen that 
by the elision of ^ and bv the process of Pratisamprasarana 
will yield This tendency of avoiding aspiration is thus seen 

in Kachhi and Sorathi alike 

(4) Past Passive Participle termination T a 
Gujarati proper Sorathi 

sfrara gugur 

*2> O 

israur ig^m 40 

The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject nidicate their participal character 

Roots of all descriptions have this termination applied to 
them m Sorathi In Smdlu also it is applied to some P P Ps 41 
But Dr Trumpp simply calls them irregular, while Beams 
compares some of these with the corresponding irregular P P Ps 
in Sanskrit 42 But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break m the Vedic traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular 43 To day when the Vedic 
language itself is studied scientifically we must try to find out the 
causes of these apparent irregularities, m the Vedic language 
Thus we find that in Vedic grammar along with «r there was also a H 
as the termination of P P P This H was applied to roots ending 
m long vowels, or m H, ^ and sr 44 And keeping m view the fact 
that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is applied to 


40 For its actual use see Sorathi B i, 20 Kathi D,p 11, etc 

41 Dr Trumpp {Ibid ) pp 272 ff 42 Ibid , in, p 139 

43 4 similar case is seen in Prakrit Hemachandra, in Ins De^mamamala, 
lias enumerated many words as deh which can be and are being traced to 
Sanskrit, to daj 

44 See Vedic Gr , pp 1S3 4 
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the short sounds from the ^ame process suggested In Divatia 
thus 

vi fa ~ 


So also 


=^t< 
^ 5^— 


trqgy=i?g 
=%t 
= affTO 
= a?TO 


It should be noted that the above process has the advantage of 
Tarawa But it may be objected that these transitional forms 
and <fro, yielding short sound, are never used in literature As 
a matter of fact they are seen 47 in some of the ancient Gujarati 
works In fhflijma? the editor gives the following quotation m his 
preface — 

“ qrreir f*rfa g w * w s arv” 4S 

PtWtsisraa? itself shows the form faf*j used at two places 49 
fTO is actually used even now amongst Kathis and Avars 

It v ill, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these V 
and heard m Sorathi, is not a mvth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly scientific philological investigations 


(6) x following a consonant is not changed to 
In Gujarati proper in many places an X following a consonant 
is often changed to a wrv as — 

Similarly the «r m words like ir^J, ffaq, sttrt, ifra etc is to 
be traced to an earlier x But m all these words Sorathis, like 
Suratis invariably use '^T'3, jtth, vtfr, ^rnr, etc , thus showmg 
their tendency to drop the final or strictly speaking to change the 
final x to % for I do not believe that Sorathi ever had this 
^ which was afterwards dropped yielding an u ending. 
This tendency of changing fivp? to via has exposed Gujaratis to the 
ridicule of others 51 


47 On the contrary the above transitional 'PT’JT is found nor. here 
4B See fswstits-tl Ed bv VI B Vj as. Preface, p 36 
49 See op cit , pp 37 and 38 

’’0 For other examples and full discussion see Oil l 224 f 

si cp , g Tmft sfmi gf'wfa i tP* ^ fmfnfv 

■ST^rTT 5TcT II 
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Tins 5 is derived by all from Prakrit y% but c 0 ' of Sindhi, 
noted by Trumpp has not been satisfactorily explained anywhere 
It will be remembered that m Prakrit there was for the 
absolutive along v, ith y^ 37 As by diopping the final ^ 
and by Jpy j’lelds x, so by the same process would yield Sindhi 
and b\ simply dropping xj, would give Sorathi s? Gune 
suggests 58 to derive the above from Skr i? or sj and ^5 
from Skr c=rr, which seems plausible 

(S) Kom Plural ending 
JrhiT HPJ yiTtT Katin, D , p 5 
uruT ywCi „ p 50 (It is voc here ) 

yxr srrwr Sorathi, B i, 91 

The above examples show its existence This termination is 
also seen in Xom PI , in Sindhi and Panjabi feminine nouns of 
ending 69 Sorathi uses it everywhere, irrespective of the gender 
of the noun It is a bit difficult to explain this ’sqT Prakrit and 
Apa had ^T, for Xom PI m llasc and Fein 60 But the anuswara 
seen in Sorathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi is difficult to explain Some 
people have a tendency to nasalize the finals of some words This 
tendency may be said to be present here also though I am not 
quite sure of that 

I would like to mention here a phenomenon, about the nature 
of which I am not clear Some verses like the following are 
met with — 


(1) toth <3mxt x^ x% x x^jm ffrr 

Kathi, D , p 3 

(2) =g=q5j uro ^ ’xrx m xn? 


it cfXJtT xm gx 

jj p 54 

also on p 55 rntterr yix is used 


(3) mu wrx mu y <fr y%yrxT w 


Vfc3T^X 

„ p 07 

(4) fix f^ri xra yrxfVx'r x’sfraT 


wftx xxk -^xmr sw xum 

, • p So 

(5) fsix xi vdr wir whuxt 3bx 

SJ mm • ■ — 

„ P 99 


5” Gune Op cifc , p 249 
59 Beams Ibid , n, 196 


58 ibid , p 250 
so Gune Ibid , p 206 


p So 
p 99 
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connected with Smdki and Kachhi, should intensify the processes 
seen there 

Tins inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probably 
due to careless and indifferent nature of the speakers This 
indifference to accuracy has produced some remarkable forms, 
grammatically totally incorrect There is a verse, 

Ik wl — (Kathi D p 75) 

which shows an absurd phenomenon, for it is to be explained as 
a form of mu with gen jt! and nom pi 'S, showing a confused 
and combined use of both these terminations seen in Sorathi 

B 1 27, is another example m point, though it only shows 
a double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion 

III 

Conclusion 

These are some of the peculiarities of Sorathi language winch 
are at once marked out A wide range of investigation is still left 
to future workers Sorathi phonology, which presents many 
interesting features, is altogether ignored here Many other aspects 
also are left out of consideration Yet let us recount implications of 
the present survey 

At the outset we had called this a half-developed dialect, which 
is fully borne out by our discussions We have found that 
many peculiarities seen m Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindlu forms Smdkt itself is m a process of evolution, for many of 
its present phonological, phonetic, and grammatical features manifest 
that it is still almost in Apabramsa stage The same characteristic is 
evinced by Sorathi uhick is, as we have seen, a dialect of the tnbes 
that have evidently migrated to Sorath from Sind and Cutch 

The tubes that speak Sorathi have preserved and intensified 
and even unified many features seen m Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock One of the reasons of the above 
phenomenon is illiteracy and concomitant general indifference to 
accuracy, which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes Moreover want of culture would, at transitional periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, effects of transition being seen 
only m levelling up difficulties and avoiding intricacies and 
irregularities of exceptions and variations 
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Some Linguistic Technical Teems, and their Rendering 
into Sanskrit (and Arabic) 

Prof Strum Kumar Chatterji, M A (Cal ), D LaT (Lond ), 
Calcutta Unnersxty 

In setting about to write a text-book of Bengali grammar m 
Bengali, I was faced w ltli a number of difficulties, one of which was 
the absence of suitable technical terms m Bengah (1 e Sanskrit, for 
Bengali draw s upon Sanskrit like most modern Indian languages for 
its learned words) for some linguistic phenomena w Inch are of vital 
importance m the language but w Inch unfortunately received no 
attention from grammarians of Bengah for the simple reason that 
these have not been studied by them One has to find out suitable 
equivalents in Sanskrit, and failing to do so, one must com them 
Nov. , various kinds of vowel change have been noticed by the old 
grammarians , but some have escaped them, either because Sanskrit 
did not have them, or because the comparative method was absent 
to set them forth m their true light Vowel-Harmony, Epenthesis, 
Umlaut, and Ablaut are the four terms for which Sanskrit equivalents 
uere necessary m writing a Bengali grammar m Bengali For Voice / 
Harmony, which I have sought to describe m detail m my ODBL 
(pp 395-402), I suggest svara sangati as a close enough translation 
For Epenthes is, which means the anticipatory pronunciation of an -i- 
or it- vowel before its turn comes while pronouncing the whole word, 
and is not a mere intrusive vowel, a mere agama (it is a change not 
found in Sanskrit but is charactenstic of Avestan, and is found m many 
forms of NIA ) — all that I could do was to go to the root of the word 
and build up an equivalent formation epi + en+ thesis— api Am + Inti, 
apvmhiti =‘ putting inside and upon ’ We have the use of apt with 
roots in Skt , specially in Vedic apihita occurs m the sense of 
‘ placed into ’ , and apimdhana is a technical term m the Pratisakhyas, 
meaning the unevploded pronunciation of stops at the end of words 
and before another stop 

Umlaut, like Epenthesis, is exceedingly characteristic of modem 
Bengali There is nothing like Umlaut in Skt , although the Pkts 
show some umlauted forms In the absence of a Skt equivalent, 
45 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALATAL SOUNDS IN SOME 
EASTERN SANSKRITIC VERNACULARS 


D M Datta, M A , P R S , Ph D , 

Patna College, Patna 

The original sounds of Sanskrit have undergone great changes m 
the Vernaculars of modern India and it is generally acknowledged that 
one of the chief factors responsible for these changes is the mfluence 
of non Sanskritic languages, in the environment of which Sanskrit or 
the Vernaculars derived from it came to be spoken in different times 
m the different provinces It is commonly known, for example, that 
the Dravidian languages exercised a cerebralismg mfluence upon 
many of the Sanskritic Vernaculars which came into its contact and 
consequently 7 many Sanskrit sounds (such as, H, er, sr, ^r, etc ) have 
been cerebralised in Marathi, Onya, and other Vernaculars In this 
short paper we shall tr\ to sliou that like the cerebral influence, 
there must have been a palatal influence also at work m the modi- 
fication of the Sanskrit sounds at least m some of the eastern 
Vernaculars like Biharl, Bengali, and Assamese Hon far this 
contention is true can be judged from the evidences set forth 
below 

The most piomment fact that at once attracts the attention of 
even a casual observer is the complete palatalisation of the Sanskrit 
sibilants m modem Bengali pronunciation The modern Bengali 
has made a hopeless mess of the three sibilants , the cerebral and the 
dental have alike been converted into the palatal, ig (s) How could 
such confusion become possible ? 

Looking into the history 7 of this phonetic change, we find that 
at a certain stage m the development of the Prakrtas, the cerebral 
sibilant, s (v) and the palatal sibilant, s (t 7 ) were merged into one 
identical dental, namely, s (u) Under what dentalismg mfluence the 
speakers of the Sanskritic languages acquired' this curious habit 
might form another interesting subject for inquiry From the 
evidence we get from Pali, we leam that this tendency was crystal- 
lised into a fixed law while the cerebral tendency nas still in a 
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sibilant also, though at an earlier stage, if it is to be considered 
to be the mother of modem Bihan (c) Thirdly, what is still more 
astonishing to note is the fact that though modern Bengali almost 
faithfully represents the second sound shifting, 1 e the palatah 
sation of the sibilants, and it is m this respect more akin to 
Magadhi than Bihan itself, we still have in old Bengali evidence 
of the dentahsation of the sibilants In old Bengali works like 
Sunyapurana, and even m Candidasa, we find the dental sibilant p3) 
taking the place of the palatal and the cerebral ones This evidence 
cannot be lightly brushed aside bv saying that such spellings were 
not perhaps correct phonetic representations of the real pronuncia- 
tions For, against such an objection the following important 
points may be urged — (a) that unlike modem Bengali spelling, old 
Bengali spelling, as revealed m the manuscripts, was very phoneti 
cal, (/3) that if the 1 n ’ was really pronounced as ‘ 7 ' ’, words like 
would not have been written like by any learned 

author, for such spelling would then neither represent the sound nor 
the sacred Sanskrit origin , (y) that if the pronunciation v> as not 
really like ‘ ’, but like ‘ v the words nz, 7'nufi , etc could not 
give rise to words hke # (or ®^I), to, etc (6) and finally that 
unless ‘ ’ was realp pronounced as a dental, words like 

could never be mitten like mfirn, yn m, as they have been 
in old Bengali works like Kasa-kadamba There are sufficient 
grounds, therefore, for believing that even m Magadhi or Eastern 
Vernaculars the sibilants were dentahsed before palatalisation took 
place 

From these overwhelming evidences, we may reasonably con- 
clude that there were two distinct periods of sound-shiftmg m 
Magadhi The first is represented bj the wholesale dentahsation of 
the sibilants and this change was common to other Prakitas also 
The second is represented by the palatalisation of the dentalised 
sibilants 

The first change was common to all Prakrtas, while the second 
was confined to Magadhi alone This Magadhi is to be conceived as 
the prototvpe of Bengah, as Bengali faithfully preserves the second 
change, while modem Bihan shows no trace of it 

As already stated, the first change also influenced Bengali , and 
v hen the second change came on, the dentalised sibilants were 
palatalised again This perhaps explains the existence of double 
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different degrees But Bengali (and perhaps Assamese and Oriya 
also) has more readily succumbed to this palatal influence more 
than any other language This is proved by the fact that the 
Bengali alphabet had to com a new letter altogether, namelv ‘ u ’ 
to represent the original sound of ‘ y ’ 

E\ en the sonant r (^?) was not free from this influence For 
■while in Marathi, Gir/erati, and Onja r is pronounced like ru (*), i e 
with a final labial vowel, Bengali and Assamese have changed it into 
n, i e a sound ending with a palatal vowel And in many cases the 
sonant being pronounced as ‘ n ’, has finally dropped the 1 r ’ sound 
altogether and has thus become ‘i’ (?;) In this way the Sanskrit 
words, =^{vr, gunw, etc have given rise to the Bengali 

words fhfe, fsnrffr, ruffe, fkffe, fferuru, etc It is to be noted, howeier, 
that in some cases (eg Sans — ^=Beng usr) r has changed to u, 
even m Bengali , but that is probably due to the disturbance created 
b\ an assimilating labial neighbour That the palatal tendency 
was very strong in Bengali is proved by an instance like fgfuff 
(which we have m Sunya-purana) where r is converted to ‘ l ’ in spite 
of the contiguous labial consonant, though m the Prakrtas it is — 
(vide Pra pra ) 

We may consider next the palatalisation of some compound 
consonants It will be noted that in these cases the presence of 
a palatal, semi-palatal, or a potential palatal sound m a compound 
acts as a sufficient stimulus for the palatalisation of the neighbouring 
sounds 

In Sanskrit, only a genuine palatal ls found to assimilate 
preceding dentals, eg tat-f jatih=tajjatih But m the Prakrtas, 
beginning from Pah downwards, even a potential semi-palatal like 
‘rj’ ib found to palatalise a preceding dental, invariably as indicated 
by Vararuci (Pra pra , 3, 27-28) Thus tya=cca, dya=jja, thya= 
cclia, dhya=jjha The Bengali words wrs=r, fhsrr, TO, etc are 
derived in this way through the palatalisation of Sanskrit sounds 
Corresponding palatal changes can be naturally found m other 
Vernaculars also, because these changes were common to all the 
Prakrtas But unlike other languages, Bengali extends this palatal 
influence even beyond the dentals For even a sound like is 
subjected to this change when followed by ‘rj’ Thus Sans utt? 7 
and gsu give rise to Bengali utuw and respectively, and all 
Sanskrit words containing sjj are pronounced bj Bengalees as or 
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In this respect Bengali behaves contrary to om expectations 
Foi, though it has many words like ?K, wfv, wte, mfe, which aie 
horn of the palatal influence, it<s tendenc\ at the present dax is 
to favour the guttural substitute ‘w*a’ 01 for ‘ ^ ' and the 
Bengalees cling to this habit even in the pionunciation of Sanskrit 
words This rather unexpected phenomenon can be explained by 
supposing that the cerebral sibilant developed a guttural tendency, 
perhaps before its palatalisation This tendency continues e\en up 
to the present day in Eastern India, especially in Bihar where 
the pionunciation of the ceiebral sibilant (v) is almost mdistinguisk 
able from Hindi voids like W7HT (=Sans wtvt) are derived from 
this souice That this tendency was as early as Pah is evident from 
words like «3<ifr ( ), yasvfr ( = W 3 ) which are found to alternate 
with spirr, wr<fr 

We puiposely put off the consideration of the nasals — si and *r, 
for it requires special attention In the case of the sibilants we 
have show n how the cerebral (' v ’) was first dentahsed and then the 
dental was subsequently palatalised It is natural to expect two 
similar sound -shiftmgs in the case of the nasals also Though other 
Vernaculars seem to return unfavourable verdicts m this respect, 
Bengali, to a certain extent, seems to give an encouraging reply 
For dentahsation of the eerebial nasal has taken place m Bengali to 
an enormous degree and it is not too much to sa\ that except m 
some compounds with ceiebrals, the cerebral pronunciation has been 
altogether lost This is a striking fact, because Prakita grammar 
ordains just the opposite thing, namely, universal cerebralisation of 
all the dental nasals (except in PaisacI) and because even at the 
present day and in the neighbouring province of Bihar the cerebral 
pronunciation of the cerebral nasal is so stiong as to sound to a 
foreigner almost like € (da) But the palatalisation of the dental 
is difficult to find out in modern Bengali We have, however in old 
Bengali a few instances of the palatal influence In honorific verbal 
endings, we find the dental nasal ‘•r* (which originates from the 
Sanskrit plural ending) as being palatalised to etc 

are very often met with in many old works It should be noted m 
passing that the palatalisation of the dental and the cerebral nasals 
is m evidence even in Pali, when such nasals are followed by the 
semi palatal semivowel ‘v Pah words like utwsj, 

f yysar, hear testimony to this palatal change 



MUNDA AFFINITIES OF BENGALI 


De Me hammed Shahidullah M A , B L , D’pi Phoh (Pans), 
Docteur de VUnivers'te de Pans, Lecturer, Dacca University, Bengal 

1 Phonology 

As distinguished from Sanskrit, Bengali is characterized by a 
large number of diphthongs e g ai, au, ae, ao, at, du, de, do, n, in, 
ui, ei, eit, ee, eo, [me], [ao], oe, oo This is also the characteristic of 
the Munda languages 

In Bengali any von el can be nasalized This is also the case 
with Munda 

There is the Harmonic sequence of vowels m Bengali, though 
it is not alwavs apparent m the current orthography, e g 

u i chun ‘Knife, 1 tumi 'JFI you, ’ 
but u a>o a chord ‘dagger’, tomdr Czplp! ‘jour, ’ 

0 a gold CTFil ‘ ball , ’ 

but o i>u l gith ‘ bullet , ’ 

e i delhi ‘I see ’ 
but e a>[£e] a delhd [dsekha] OT 5 fl ‘ to see , ’ 

1 i hUi? T%f*f ‘ I write , ’ 

but l a>e a lelhd ‘ w ritmg to write ’ 

u a>u o buro ‘ old ’ (colloquial from bur a) , 

l a>i e mi the VdCS sweet ’ (colloquial from rrnthd ) , 

u e>u i dux ‘two ’ (from Pkt duve) 

etc , etc iumi you ’ (from Pkt tumhe) 

Thus ne find that m the Harmonic sequence either (1) the 
preceding vowel or (2) the following vowel is modified Dr Sumti 
Kumar Chatterji has already observed that ‘in this respect there 
is remarkable agreement between Santah and Bengali ’ (Calcutta 
Review, 1923, p 470) Further on he says ‘Harmonic sequence is 
found m the distant Kurku and is present in all Kol (Munda) 
dialects ’ This is also found to a small extent in the Dravidian 
family But I quite agree with Sir G A Grierson m holding that m 
this respect the Dravidian has been influenced by the Munda family 
( Linguistic Survey of India, Vol IV p 287 ff) 
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obtain in Santalt also 1 e pieferenee foi words of two motae, made 
up of a long syllable, or of two short ones, or one very shoit ( = l or 
l moia) and the other slightly long (14 oi mora) Also, as in 
Bengali, a monosyllabic base word loses its length when a suffix is 
added to it, making it a word of tuo short syllables ’ ( Calcutta 

Beview, 1923, p 472 ) 

II Morphology 

In genuine ( iadbhava and desi) Bengali words, the adjective does 
not follow the Number, Gendei, and Case of the noun, e g 

chota cliele ‘ a small boy ’ 
cliota meye ‘ a small girl,’ 
chota gdeh ‘ a small tree ’ 

Munda agrees with Bengali m this lespeet The agreement 
between the adjective and the noun m gender m liteiary Bengali is a 
Sanskntism 

Like Munda, Bengali sometimes forms masculine and feminine 
genders from words of common gender by prefixing a word denoting 
a male or a female , e g 

beta elide ‘ a boy ’ (lit a male child), 

meye cliele ‘ a girl ’ (lit a female child) 

So deep-rooted is this tendency that even in words borrowed 
from .Sanskrit or Persian, we find the same usage , e g 

purus mdmts ‘ a man,’ 

meye manus ‘ a woman,’ 

strl l oh ‘ a woman,’ 

nar labutar ‘ a male pigeon,’ 

mddx labutar ‘ a female pigeon ’ 

This usage is quite different from that of the Dravidian family, 
where w ords denoting a male or a female come after the Common 
gender 

In Bengali case-endings are added directly to the base, and not 
to the oblique form This is also the characteristic of Munda, and is 
different from Dravidian, where the post positions are added to the 
oblique base Some of the Case endings are also remarkably similar , 

eg 
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Similarly in Munda the person of the subject is indicated bi means 
of pronommal suffixes 

Standard Bengali uses the suffix 1 with 3rd pers sing , Imper- 
ative mood In Middle Beng -la nas the optional suffix mth 
other moods and tenses and persons The suffix is also found 
dialectalh Nov. m Santah -ok’ is used to denote the passive voice 
it is also common in transitive verbs wheie it is optional as san, 
s'lndV ‘go ’ hnch InjuV, ‘come’ and so on Other Munda lan- 
guages have possibly similar usage Bengali -fa mth verbs is quite 
different from the pleonastic -fa suffix of the Old Indo-Aryan, where 
it is infixed before the final vowel, e g pacah, pacatali ‘ (he) cooks ’ 

Bengali uses the particles -ta, -tt mth nouns and numerals to 
define them , eg eL id ef ti ‘ one, the one ’ cfiele id 

elide ii CWUdnf * the boy , etc Munda has similar particles for 
the same purpose eg Santah mit’ tan, imt’-tach’, mif -fan ‘ one, the 
one’, hapdn-da, hapan-tat’ ‘ t he boy Mundan kora do, the son ’ 
Bhumij hon-tak ’ Jion-te ‘the child,’ Kurku bate, ‘the father,’ 
Khana Inn du ‘ the son , 5 Juang iti-de, ‘ the belh ’ 

In Bengali the adjective is sometimes denoted by the possessive 
case , e g sonar lalam CaRFf ‘ a golden pen ’ (lit a pen of gold) 
We find the similar use m Munda 

III Syntax 

The usual order of words in Bengali is (1) Tocative, (2) Genitive, 
(3) Nominative, (4) Accusative, (5) Verb This is also the case mth 
Munda 

Like Munda Bengali has no indirect narration Bengali some- 
times introduces the narration mth balujd ^n<rj ‘ saying,’ e g se 
bfidla cfiele bahyd sal ale tahake bhdlabdse Co CSVd Wtn 
rnTBT I Munda languages also use a word denotmg ‘ seemg ’ 

m this way 

Bengali is fond of usmg word jingles , eg ah gah 5ff?i ‘ nook 
and corner ’ dbal tdbal incoherent speech,’ aburd fhaburd ‘uneven,’ 
a, se pase near about,’ gol gal ‘round,’ dhum dham ‘grandeur’ 
ralam sal am, ‘manners,’ hai cai ‘hue and erv ’ In Old Bengali 
also such word jingles are found , e g aid gala ‘ trifling ’ uncala 
pdneala ‘ restless,’ ef it bdf u ‘ zigzag ’ Similar word jingles are 
frequent m Santah and other Munda languages e g Santah 
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Bengali 
tala ‘ deaf ’ 
khaeeara ' mule 
khQti • post 

larat ‘ fiLhfc ’ 
mota ‘ bundle ’ 

mota * stout’ 
nonga ‘ the left’ 


Munda 

(S) 

khaeur (M ) (S ) 
khOtu (31 ) 

khunti (S ) 

(M ) larhnj (S ) 
mota (31 ), mot, 
motra (S ) 

(M ) (S ) 
lenga (M ) (S ) 


Bengali 

rar ‘ widow, pros 
titute ’ 

thonga * a recept 
acle made of 
Ieax es, etc ’ 


totla ‘stuttering’ 


Munda 

ranch (31 ) (S ) 
* widow ’ 


tonga (31 ) ‘ qui 
xer,’tonge(S ) 
‘ to join, end to 
end ’ 

totra (31 ) (S ) 


This list of ords can be enlarged But we should mention one 
very important word Bengali Luri ‘twenty ’ has been shown by 
J Przyluski to be of Munda origin In fact common people m Bengal 
count by twenties Thej r will say du hup sat 5 'jT5 lit two 
twenties and seven for sal call is ‘ fortx -seven ’ 


V Conclusion 

The affinities that exist between Bengali and Munda show a 

deeper influence than a mere borrowing We find the Munda 

languages on the western border of Bengal and far bet ond To the 

east there is Khasi, which is also related to Munda , and towards 

farther east beyond the borders of India there are Mon, Khmer, 

Palaung, Semang, Sakai and Nieobarese belonging to the same 

Austric family as Munda and Khasi It is only natural to suppose 

that Bengal is linguistically a submerged area which was once an 

Austric speaking country As in Burma and m the farther India, 

the Austric speaking people were supplanted or dominated by Tibeto-, 

Burman and Tai speaking peoples, =o in Bengal and possibly in 

otiier places m Northern India, the Austric-speakmg people were 

supplanted by the Aryan-speakers But the Austric speakers of 

Bengal have left not only the traces of their speech habit in Bengali, 

but have also contributed some everyday words to its vocabulary 
< *■ 
Before concluding I cannot but express the difficulty m a truly 

scientific treatment of the subject for « ant of accurate grammars 

and dictiona-ies of the different languages belonging to the Austric 

family So I hope my article may he regarded more as suggestive 

than stnctly scientific 
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THE HOME OF THE ARYAS 

Pandit Each mi Dhah Kalla, A Shastbi 
Professor Delhi Unnersity, Delhi 

1 The unity of accent of the hypothetical Indo-European 
mother-tongue -with that of the Yedic language whose first speakers 
=eem to have lived round the Himalayas and their footlands 

2 The growth and development of the Yedic literature in 
India prior to the grovrth and development of an Aryan literature in 
outerlands inhabited by the Aryan speaking nations 

3 Exuberance of names and grammatical forms m the Yedic 
language and literature as compared with those of the different 
Aryan languages and literature that flourished outside India all over 
the world 

4 The archaic character of the Yedic language and literature 
of the Indo-Aryans who never lived in * isolation amid strange people ’ 
in India The conformity of the Yedic language with the standard 
Indo-European mother-tongue together with its continuous historical 
growth from its archaic form into the modem languages in the same 
geographical continuum as contrasted with the disruptive character 
of the Aryan languages in different lands outside India 

5 Lack of traces of any foreign journey behind the Yedic 
language and literature 

0 Common vocables m various languages of the * Indo 
European mother tongue, both iu the east and the west denote 
objects that fit m best with the conditions of life of the ancient 
Aryas and their language, in the Himalayas and their footland* 

7 Absence of any tradition or suggestion m the Yeda which, is 
supposed to he an immediate record of the admission of the Aryas 
into India, regarding their home in outer-lands 

S The home of the Arvas must be sought for in the neighbour- 
hood of Asiatic Turkistan the land of bifurcation of the Aryan 
mother tongue into the Centum and the Satem groups, and that may 
on the support of other important evidences he located round the 
Himalayas and not round the table-land of Central Asia — the 
Himalayas (however a distant neighbour of the Asiatic Turkistanj 
being historically connected with it In other words the Hrmalav as 
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The Section of Indian Philosophy 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Da S Iv Belvilkab, M A , Ph D , 

Professor of San si nt, Deccan College, Poona 

In an age of Aeroplanes, Radios, and Talkies vihen what even 
the most daring flights of human imagination could not have once 
as much as dimlv conceived or envisaged has become a fait accompli 
familiar even to farmers and schoolboys, and when the energies of 
the scientists — ever seeking newer and more daring outlets — are 
directed towards achieving the journev to the Mars or the Moon, 
or releasing for the benefit of humanitv the almost exhaustless energy 
believed to be locked up in the atom at such a time the diversion 
of any portion of the thought activitv of the y ouths of the land 
into recondite and non-utilitarian themes such as Philosophy would 
appear as an almost unpardonable sin — particularly if the study 
v ere to be confined not to Philosophy as it is preached and cultivated 
by the man of to day, but to Philosophy as it is believed to have been 
formulated and pursued by a set of old-uorld thinkers such as the 
sages and system builders of Ancient India, who lived a ^core of 
centuries ago and m a world so utterly different from the present 
As long, however, as the vaunted advances of Modern .Science do not 
succeed in giving a quietus to the several sociological problems 
grounded upon inequality of wealth distribution — nay, are even 
ushering newer and more baffling problems of their own masquerading 
under the names of Socialism, Bolshevism, and what not, so long 
at any rate the urge for philosophising — for examining the found a- 
tious of human society and the postulates underlying the relations 
between man and man, and even for speculations as to the end of 
human existence and the goal of human aspirations cannot be entirely' 
dispensed with — man being u hat he is, and likely m essentials to 


1 The manuscript reached us too late to be printed at the proper place — 
Editor 
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far published I mean Sankara’s Commentary on the Aitareya 
Aranyaka II, adhyayas 1-3, and on Ait Aran III 1 

As another case in point I may refer to the current estimate about 
the Philosophy of the Mahabharata, which, m the absence of a reliable 
edition of the text, has been the object of some very far-reaehmg 
divergence of opinion Admitting therefore the supreme importance 
of a critical and textual study of the several works bearing on Indian 
Philosophy, one has nevertheless to bear m mmd that the study of 
the Philosophy contained m a given text reaches much beyond the 
merely textual study of the same 

3 Then we have amongst us a class of students who are mere 
translators of philosophical texts Ignoring the somewhat ungenerous 
equation Translator=Traitor, and puttmg the most flattering in- 
terpretation upon translation as a sort of a secondary creative work, 
wherein the translator first possesses his soul fully with the spirit of 
the original and then re-creates it in his own words for the benefit 
of a class of readers unable to follow the original m the language m 
which it may have been first created — we still have to point out 
that even the author of the original work cannot himself always 
prove a satisfactory interpreter of the Philosophy contained in his 
own work, which has always to be studied in relation to the time 
when, the circumstances under which, and the purpose for which it 
was produced And here too the rule obtains that the standers by 
are ipso facto in a position to understand and appreciate the name 
far better than those actually engaged in playing it Many of vou, 
I presume, must have come across several passages m standard texts 
professmg to be Histones of Philosophy where what is intended to 
be offered as the exposition of certain philosophical view-point 
turns out to be a mere wooden translation of late commentonal 
work, which exhibits such a hopeless jumble of the older and the 
newer view-points developed in the Darsamc School as to make it 
of no special significance in understanding the ongmal and exact 
purport of the author To seek to clarify the position of Sankara 
b\ quotmg words from Hadhusudanasarasvatl, who probably !3 
dealing in his own way against an attack levelled by the follower 


l See the Journal of BBR4.S, ZCew Senes, Vol VI 1930, pp -7 41 g ^ 
Aitareya Upmuad, as is well known constitutes adhi avas 4-7 of Aranyaka 
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the Indian philosophical world with authors and systems correspond- 
ing — even m their chronological sequence (') — to every one of the 
noted names, say, m Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, as 
has been m fact actually attempted ‘ Nothing new under the Sun ’ 
is a proposition that has to be qualified bv the sister proposition 
* No two things in the world are exactly alike 

o The above dangers and drawbacks that hinder and not rarelv 
lead astray the earnest student of Philosophy are well illustrated by 
the case of that well-known and well-threshed out Indian Philosophical 
Poem, the Bhagavadglta In spite of the recent attempt of Professor 
Schrader to establish a pre Sankai’a Kaslnmnan recension of the 
Bhagavadglta on the basis of Abhmavagupta’s commentary on the 
same (which I do not think has been very successful), the textual 
jiroblems connected with the Poem are not very formidable If we 
ignore, as it deserves to be, the extravaganza of the Suddhadharma- 
mandala edition, Madras, 1917, of 26 adhyayas and 745 stanzas, the 
text-tradition of the Poem is fairly unitary, and none of the varies 
lediones offered by the MSS are really doctnnally crucial But this 
deficiency is more than made good by the attempts from the days of 
Schlegel to Garbe to discover (or invent) an original nucleus of the 
Poem and separate that from its later additions Tins has led to 
a riotous difference of views mostly inspired by subjective bias and 
rarefy (with the possible exception of Garbe 1 ) dictated bv an objective 
or philological text-criticism So too, merely to enumerate the instances 

of divergent uses of technical terms m the Gita can prove either too 
little or too much The Poem will either have to be classed as an 
unsystematic philosophical anthology from which it must be abso- 
lutely futile to eke out any consistent sj stem of metaphv sics or ethics 
— such is frankly the view of not a few scholars — or else we must 
learn to put down the fluid technicalities of the Poem to the credit 
of the transitional or formative age of its composition when a deliberate 
synthesis of originally discordant schools of thought or practice was 
being hastily patched up to meet a specific emergency The sober 
student of the Gita has long perceived the need of discardmg the 
vaguenes of a strati ficatory studi of the Poem and has agreed to 
consider its 700 stanzas as a unified — if not unitary — philosophic 


1 I haie examined Garbe’s objectne proofs in mi Third Basu Mallih 
Xeoture, pp 91-100, Poona, 1929 
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Brahmasutras, the Bha?yas of Sankara and others and m still later 
works down to the Pancadasi and the Medantaparibhasg The 
orthodox. Indian w ay holds that those works contain the same identical 
solutions of the philosophical problems The Schools may differ m 
their interpretations, but each School endeavours to show that its 
own theory is given consistentlv by all the recognised tests or 
* Prasthanas ’ Hence the orthodox writer does not mind importing 
the words of a later commentator into the original , and he is innocent 
of an}- theory as to the evolution of Philosophy Truth being one, 
it ought to have been, according to him revealed in all its fulness 
each time the revelation was believed to have occurred The 
historical treatment of Philosophy for which I plead only maintains 
that that ‘ repealed ’ truth an author belonging to a given age can see 
onl\ from his own specific angle of vision, and so he would be led to 
emphasise such aspects of it as had attained special significance 
foi him and his age Such a view would lend a sort of a human 
interest to the stuck so that the philosophical concepts of Brahman, 
Mava, Nirvana, or Pannama would cease to appear to ns any more 
ns mere unreal abstractions — some algebraical symbols — unrelated 
to the living and burning problems of the day Otherwise the study 
of Philosophy can be reduced to a mere getting by heart of certain 
Kiinkas and certain longer or shorter lists of categories and properties, 
and to the training of oneself in the mental gymnastics of the aiac- 
chcdala and the aiacchedal a 
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Gomasthas of 193 

Eclecticism in architecture, 143 ff 
Elichpur 69 70, 72 
Elliot 147 
, Empedocles, 299 
English Bazar 1S2 
Epicureanism, 147 
j Emakulam 205 

] Ersktne 37 

1 

F 

Far East — Sanskrit inscnption in, 12 ff 
Faizi — author of Xal Daman, 429 
Eergusson, 145 

Fenshta 29 30, 32, 33, 14 124 
Feroz Rai, 124 

Firdausi — author oi Sahanama 429 
Fidausia order of the Sufis 140 
Firuz palace Hmdu influence in the 
architecture of 143 
Firuz Shah, 146 
Fleet Dr 4, 5, 65, 72 
Flower Sir William, 231 
Folk lore — the use ot the term 30S , 
the aim and scope of the science 
oi 309 310 

Folk ntes m the marriage customs of 
Bengali Hindus, 312 313, 314 
315 316 

Folk ntes — comparative study of, 317, 

1 31S, 319, 320 321, 322 

Fort William College 92 
Foucher, 102 
1 Francke, 118 
| Frazer Sir James, 309 310 
j Fresco paintings 234 235 
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Guhala deva, 32 

Guhyakas, 112 

Gulbarga, 34 

Gunaratna, 287, 293, 297 

Gunas, Kuntaka’s conception of, 581 fi 

Gupta Emperors, their copperplate 
inscriptions, 212, their admimstra 
tne system, 211 ff 

Gurrahs, 190, 194 
Guznavite rule, 125 

H 

Hadiqatul Afkar, 85 

Hai amta bata 314 

Haji Begum, 145 

Haji Muhammad Khan, 92 

Haji Kizamuddin, tomb of, 138, 139 

Haji Safiuddm, tomb of, 138, 139 

Hamida Banu Begum, 144 

Hammod Khatir Bu Zubair, 138 

Hammir, 47 

Hammira mahakavja, 48 
Hampi, rums of, 144 
Hagiri, 25, 27 
Haradatta Mifira, 608, 612 
Haradatta Sivacarya, 608-612 
Harappa, 10, 308 
Han Kara, 291 
Haripha, 270-273 
Hans, 54 

Haritichandra, 14, 271 
Harisena, 211 

Harisvamf, 595 — the commentator of 
1 Satapatha Brahmana ’ referred 
to m Benares manuscript 596, 
597 

Haritiputra Visnu Kadu Chutu Sata 
kam, Canarese prince, 67 

Harmim3a, 252 253, 254 
Hamar^a, 117 
Harsa, 13 
Harsadeia, 258 
Harsa poet, 209 
Hastings, "Warren, 37, 3S 
Hataka desa, 112 
Hav ell, 229 

Hazrat Jalal Alaneri, 137, 


Hazrat Makhdum JRuknudchn 
Marghilam, 140 

Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, 127, 
128, 132 133, 135 

Hazrat Makhdum Shnrnfuddin Ahmad 
of Bihar, 127 

Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddm 1 30, 
140 

Hazrat Makhdum Yahva, 127, 130, 
132, 139 140 

Hazrat llomm Arif, 125, 137 
Hazrat Qutbuddm Bukhtijar Kaki, 
140 

Hazrat Qutub Salar 140 
Hazrat Taz Faqih of Jeiusalem 125, 
127, 140 
Hejaz, 84 
Helmund, 51 
Hemcandra, 37, 171 
Herat 39, 114 
Herodotus, 299 
Hetuvfidms, 294 
Hijli, port, 88 

Hilal Khan, Mosque of, 23C 
Himalayas, 23, 104, 10 9, 111 112, 114, 
115, 116, 119 
Himavat Mountain, 117 
Hindi, compound verbs — the opinion 
of Bourmkoft, 407, 408 , principal 
dialects of, Atvaclhi, Biajabliasa, 
Kharairan, 404 , opmion of 
Baburam S avena, 405 , literature, 
the periods of, beginnings of, 
earlj apabliramsa, works in, 
opinions of Babu Hiralalje on, 39S 
Hindi, opinion of K P Ja\ asival on its 
origin, 399, Literature, — trnnsla 
tion of In gai adgitfi — Pntali, 399 , 
the poems of the Caranas of 
Rnjputana — opinion of Tessitori, 
402 , the loi e stories — S\ apina 
lati Mugdhaiati, Alrgavati, 
Madhumalati, Premaiati, 403 , 
Yusuf Julekha, the uorks of Sufi 
sect 403 

Hindu Artists of the 18th centun 238 
Hindu Ornamentation, 145 
Hinduism, 173 
Hinduism, principles of, 351 

Hindu Miniature -works of the painters 
of the 18th and 19th centuries 233 

Huidus, comersion after the conquest 
of Sind of, 148 
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Islamic Persian poetr\ beginnings of, 
474 

Islam influence on the nesfein side of 
Mediterranean coast, 84 
Ismaif of Safan dj nasf \ 147 
Ismailpur, 182 
Ispahan citi of 39 
Itihasas, 1, 2 

Itisamuddm S6 87 8S 90 91, 92, 
95 — his i isit to different places 
m England 90 91 
I tsing 79 SO 206 

J 

Jackson 4 V Williams, 467 

Ja far Ah Khan, Xawab, 87 

Jagadish Bhatta, 2S3, 2S4 

Jagat Ba\a, 15S, 165 

Jagat Seth 189 191 1 92 194 198 

Jagat Singh, 237 

Jagmal 164 

Jahangir 84,97 memoirs of 12S 

Jam Grujnti miniature paintings 235, 
236 

Jainism 173 

Jam tradition 169, 171 

Jai Singh, 26 

Jaitaran 156 

JalalKhan 159 

J ilandhar Nath, 267, 268, 269 

Jalandliari, 273 274 

Jahlul Haq, 138, 139 

Jal sadha, 313, 319 

Jam e Kaikhusru 38 

Jami JIusjid 143 

Jangama, 77 

Jasuant singh, 26 

Jatakas, 112 

Jatamukuta, 243 

Jatra ceremony, 314, 321 

Jajadatta 212 

Jaj ade\ a II, inscription of 258 
Jajakesi I, Kmg, 30 
Javasn-al, K P 8, 115 
Jajasiraha 170 
Jaj asimliai armans, 69 
Jctp.i ana 21 


t Jetaiat Askaran, 162 
Jhelum, 104, 109 
Jipbhoi Sir Jamshedji, 38 40 
J lwan 27 
Jnana sakti 294 
Jtianesiari, 275 

Jodhpur, 155, 156 137 163 167 

Johnson, Dr , 226 

Jones Sir 11 3 37 IS 

Judda, 191 

Jngi caste, 277 

Junzah, 59 

J lira inscription 7 1 

K 

Kabir, 147 

Kabul Arab raid against 56 

Kaehi Dargah, 127 

Kadamba, dvnasti 32 famih 33 

Kingdom, 34 Kings 30 

Kafristan, 103 

Kahar 234 

ICailasa 111 112 

Kaiuan Dastur Azar, iisit to X India 
of, 35-38 , disciples of 39 , 
obsen ances of the school of, 40 
Kako, village 127 
Kaladesa, 115 
Kalaivarkovil, 177 
Kalamukhas, 292, 294, 296 
Kalaiadanas, 292 
Kalpana, 104, 105 108 
Kali chronograms, 204 
KahdaSa, 101, 104 110 111 114 119, 
120, 583 590 

Kalmga 251, 254, 25S 259 concpiest 
of IS 21 
Kali mer 105 
Kah\ aki a 204 

Kalla, prince 15S, 160 101, 162 
Kalmuk artists 145 
Kimi 295 
Kamadei a, 32, 33, 34 
Kamapati, 33 
Kama sadhana 292 
Kamboja 115 120 
Kambojadesa 114 
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KiLata, 510 ff , its king Pramaganda, 
511, its citj Naioasakha, 511 

Kikatas, 186 
Kimpurusa, 112, 117 
Kinnaras, 112, 113 
Ki pm, 103 

Kirata, 104, 110, 111, 112, 113 
Kirman, 53 
Kish, 51, 50 
Kislitawar, 128 

Kitab al Mauzam wa’l Manthur, 453 
Kitabui Rahla, S4 
Kodumbai, 175 

Kohala, his views on dramaturgy as 
cited m the BhavaprakaSana of 
Saradatanaya, 579 , Rasarnava 
sudhakara, Sanglta samayasara 
and Kavyanu sasana on 580 , 
Natjasastra on, 577 , Kuttanimala 
on 577 , Abhinavabharati on, 
577, 578, Natyadarpnna on, 578 

Kohalarahasj a, 580 
Kohanadas, 117 
Kohcha, 108 
Konakamana, 22 
Kongu, 217 
ICongunadu, 218 
Konkan, 29 

Kotiow, Dr Sten, 7, 118 
KoSala defeat of the king of, 70 
Ko4alesvara Mahadeva, 48 
Kosar, 217, 218 
KoSamadu, 217 

Iiotivar3a district (visaya), 212 
Kottam, 177 
Krishna, 253 

Kiishna Godavari doab, 66 
Kiishna MiSra, 290 
Knya sakti, 294 
Krsna, cult of, 10 
Krsna I, 73 
Krsna III, 65, 71 

Krsnacandra, Maharaja of Nadiya, 
192, 198 

Kshatrij as of Anga Vanga and Suhma, 
unity of the, 254 

Kulapanji of Bengal, 260, 261, 262 
KuIaSekhara Alvar, 201 
Kulasekhara of Kerala, 199 ff 


Kulmda, 115 
Kulinda wsaya 116 
ICulmga visa, a, 115 
Kuluta, 116 
Kuinaradlij apaka 211 
ICumara Gupta I, 212 
Kumaramatya application of the 
term, 211 ff 
Kuman, river 17b 
Kumarilla 203, 20b, 207 
Kumbhdkonam, 176 
Kumblam mutt for the study of 
Mimamsx Sastra at, 205, 200 

Kumhrai, 127 
Kumpila, 33 
Kunala, 23, birth of, 21 
Kunika, 109 

Kimtaka, — his conception of Bunas, 
58 ff 

Kurram, 177 

Kuruksetra, dechne of the in 
fluence of the Kshatnya after the 
battle of, 254 
Kusana, 10 
Ku4anagara (Ka&ia), 9 
Kusanabbn, 251 
Kusdar 55 
Kuslians, 217 
Ku4ika, 185 
Kusikasab, 186 
KtKimgara, 21 
Kutubuddin Khan, 166, 167 
Kjhndrme, 115 

L 

Ladakli, 111 
Ladakh range, 113 

Lahore Central Museum — collections of 
paintings m, 236 
Laksmidasa, poet 210 
Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur, 141 

Lalitaditva, King, III, - :lS dl S 
vijaya of, 104, 105 

Lahtavistara 262 
Leila, 147 
Lamghan, 103 
Lampaka, 103 

Lang Mr Andrew, 309, 310 
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Malabar Coast, 97 , connection of the 
Arab merchants with, S3 
Malacca, strait of 113 
Alalada, 11 
Malai, 177 
Malaikkurram, 176 

Alalakuta, 173, 171, 175, 176, 177, 
17S, 179 
Malai a, 179 
Alalai akiita, 176 

Malai a, mountain, 177, 17S, 179 

Malcolm 117 

Maldah, 1S2 

Maldei, 151, 165 

Mahck, S3 

Malkhed, 65, 6S 

Mallik — elderly citizen, 11 

Malhk Kafur, 32, 33 

Mali a, defeat of the kmg of, 70 

Alammata, 5S1 

llammum, 107 

Alanasa lake, 112, 117 

Manasara, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, SO, SI 

AXanchati 113 

Mandalgarh, 161 

Mandana Misra, 206, 207 

Alandoa, 321 

Maner, 123 ff Raja of, 125 
Mamk Chand, 270, 271 

Mamkiial'i Tope, find of Roman 
coins in, 3 
Alinjua, 590 
Man Smgh, 166 
Mantras, 320 

Mantn Kumaramatja, 212 

Maratha, miasions on Bengal Bihar, 
and Orissa bj the, 1S9 ff 
Alarici, 216 
Marquart, 118 

Marshall, Sir John, S, 1S3, 1S7 215, 
30S 

Martaban, Gulf of, 1 13 
Martanda Bhairai a 217 
.Mahabi eta 215 
Martin, Dr F R , 235, 238 
Alain ai, 15S, 162, 163, 161, I6S 
MarYul, 110 


Masir i Talibi, 92, 95 
Masjid, Hussam Shah, 181 
Mathnaivi, 86 

Mathura Xatha (Bhatta), 2S3, 281 
Matrgupta 590 

Mats! a Parana, 80 on the figure and 
dress ol the Sun God 211 
M-iukharis, 13 

Mauri a dj nasti influence of Buddhist 
and Jama schools during the 
reign of, 256 

Alaurja empire boundary line of the, 
111 115 

Alaurj a power, 307 
Majapur, 1S1 
Mama, 270 

Majnamati 271, 272, 273 
Maynamatlr Gan, 270 
Mavnamatir Pahar 275 
Mayuraja, 590 
Majumdar, S X , 175 
McGuire, Mr 191, 195 
Mecca, 81 
Medina, S3 

Meer Qitai Abdal, tomb oi, 13b 

Megasthenes, 212 

Meghane, Mr Jhai enchand, 268 

Mehrachaud 239 

Mehta, Air X C 237 

Melattol Agnihotri, 201 

Alenaiati, 269 

Merta, 161 

Alerta Ramsmgh 159 

AXeru Mt 117 

Mesopotamia, 102 

Mesopotamian Cultuie 1S7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, achieie 
ment of the 223 
AXetrar, lb2 161 

Mewarl of Udtipur — a phonetic 
transcription from, 6S3 

Alid (Aleds), 55 
Migeon Air , 235 237 
Alihirakula, 1 1 
Alilalaikkurram, 176 

AXimamsa Philosophi , introduction mto 
Kerala of 207 
Alinaul Dei i, Queen, 268 
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Kabhitis 2 3 
Xndol, 1 57 
Ntidi cukrn, 204 
Xfignrn Brahmins, 258 
Xngnraiiurn, 10? 

Xngnn script, 202, 200 
Xngnur, 1 70, 10", 10(i 
Xngn worshippers, G7 
Xfih chor cotcmonj, 01 S 
Xmcn Sakhas, IS7 
Xnin Sukh, 230 
Xnmnda Knvj a, 201 
Xnjnm id 41am, 234 
Xnlnnda, 11, 13 
Xnnaghnt, inscription of, 7, G7 
Xnnak, 147 

Xaiifla dynasty, influenco of Buddhist 
and Jauui schools daring tho 
roign of, 25G 

Xnndnna, Maharaja, 213 
Xandi, imago of, 23 
Nanmojih kosar, 21 S 

Xnimnrfija, grants of, OS, liousc of, 
GO, 70 

Xaosari, 37 , plates, 71 
Xarafijoner Usmfi, 277 
Xara\ ana plates, 73 
Xarbada, 34 
Xosir Khusnsumny i, 84 
Xnsiruddm Hayder, 04 
Xastaliq style, 2G 
Xastika, 280 
X/istil as, 202 
Nathism, 277 
Xatlis, 275, 27G 
Xa\ arfitrn, 2GG 
Xavya Xjajn, 283 fl 
Xawadah, inscription in a mosque at, 
18? 

Xnwus Shah, 1,70 
Xayanika, Queen, G7 
Xepal, 100, 111 
Xeolitlnc age, 307 

Xidilna Sutiam of Sarny edn, dis 
cessions on tho authorship of, 
371, 552, its number of order 
among the Sutras of Sumyeda 
352, 753 

48 


Xidhanpnr Copperplate, Surnames of 
Brahmins mentioned in, 257, 258 
Xigiodhn, 18, 19, 20 
Xigrantlias, 173 
Xilgris, 178 
Ximittnkas, 1G0 
Nmgrahar, 103 
Xiznmuddm, tomb of, 144 
Xorris 37 
Xorse tribe, 110 
Xowazish Muhammad, 180 
Xumismatology, S 
Nur Bakshis, 147 
Xvayn darsana, 286 
Xj ay asy ariipn, 2S3 

o 

Ojlia, Rai Bahadur Gaurisnnhar Hira 
Chnnd, 8 

Oman, 52 
Omnrpnr, 182 
Omichand, 88 
Onru moll koSar, 218 
Oomon, 33 

Orin language, development of, 378 , 
classification of present day Oria 
words, 378, 370, pronunciation 
of, 370 , Orin writers, 3S2-386 , 
inclusion of Portuguese words m, 
387 

Orm literature, British influence on, 
388, 380, 300 , Western influence 
recuaed tluoiigh the medium of 
Bengali, 300, 391 

Ona liteiature rhetouc composition in, 
393, 394 

Oria people, works on language, 
literature, cn flisation, and culture 
of, 374 

Orias, philological studies by, 373 
Orm Script, 379, 380 
Orissa, 113, 181, historical and 

archaeological records of, 373 , 
Maratha rule in, 197 

Orme, 193 

Orphic belief m transmigration, 299 
Ovus, 101, 102, I OS, 100 

P 

Paccaj adayaka, 21 
Pacha Puiyas, 147 
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Prabhakara, 200, 20 b 204, 203, 206, 
207, 210 

Pracma N> ay a, 281 IT 
Piacya — eastern school of tho Pada- 
patha, 314 

Pracy a Sainagas — -eastern school of 
Samveda, 514 
Pradnksina, 319 
Pragjyotisa, 102, 115 
Pragjj otisapura, 105, 251 
Prahaianas, 243 
Piakriti, 294 
Pi a maganda, 186, 187 
Piasastapada bhiisya, 284 
Prvsasfci, 211 

Piatap, JIdharana 151, 163-168 
Pratap Malla Devn, 45, 46 
Pratyusa, 244 

Piaya4eitta, 107, reconversion into 
Hinduism aftei, 130 
Pre 4ryan people, culture of, 187 
Pricchakar'ija, 68 
Piinsep, James, 1 
Pritliviraj, 158, 167 
Prltl, 320 

Probodha Candrika, 47, 48 
Prthui, 245 

Prthviraja rasau, 400, 403 

Prthudaka, 101, 102 

Ptolemy, 113, 115, 178 

Pulikesi II, 30 

Pulindas, 23 

Punastoma, 251 

Punch, 117 

Pundra, 252 

Pundrav ardhana, 212 

Puranakila, mosque of, 143 

Puranas, 1, 17, 110, 111, 112 119 

Puru, 252 

Puspabhadra, 170 

Puspacula, 170 

Pushpaketu, 170 

Puspavatl, 170 

Pyrenees, 51 

Pythagoras, 299 

0 

Qadam Rusal, mosque, 181 
Qaris of Lucknou , 147 


Quasin Ah Khan, Navvab, 87 
Quranic injunction on travels, 83 

R 

Radlny a Brahmins, 259 
Radhivati Rat, 268 
Raghavananda, 202 
Raghu, 101, 102, 104 
Rvghnvvnsa, 109, 114 
Raismgh, 163 
Rais of Ma’abai, 31 
Rajagrln, 109, lb9 
Rajagiha Chnvraja, 109 
Rajapura, 103, 109 
Raja Raja, 208, 210 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray, 85, 86 
Raja^ekhara, 101, 208, 210, 590 
Rajauri, 104, 117 
Raj Har Chav an Dass 239 
Rajui 245 

Rajputana, 65, 166, 167, princes of, 
150 

Rajput painting, 145 
Rajputs, Rathor clan of the 65 
Rajsahy, Zamindar of, 192 
Rajukas, 256, 257 

Ram, 150,164, Rebellion m Sojat by, 
155 

Rama, 32 

Ramachandra, 252 

Ramadeva — (Ramaideva), 44, 45, 46 

Ramanuja, 203 , Account of the 
ICapalikas by, 292 
Rameswar, 186 
Ramgadh, 159 

Ramai Deva, genealogy of, 45, 46 

Ram Day al, 239 

Ramnad, 177 

Ramrnth, Raja, 192 

Rampura 159, 167 

Rangkul Lake, 114 

Rangloi, 111 

Ranipur Jharia, 43, 4S, 49 
Rarusagar tank, 156 
Rao Chandrasen, 153, 154, 155 
Rio Gopmath, 75, 7G, 77, 78 
Rao Raismgh, 158, 165, 1C7 
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San km lo (Ceylon), 173 
San kosi, 113 

Sanskrit Historical Grammar of 35/ ff , 
alphabet 55S, some develop 
ments and change m Sanskrit 
Grammar, 561 
Sapta KauSiki, 111 
Saptamatrkas, image of, 33 
Saqmama, 86 
Sarad, 505 

Sarada tdaka, type of Sun God image 
mentioned in, 246, 247 

Saradiya Puja, 296 
Saran, 162 
Sarasuati, river, 101 
Sankali, 107 
Sanputra, 21 
Sariras, 79 
Sarkar Bazuha, 181 
Sarkar, Bmoy Kumar, 121 
Sarkar, Mr , 235 
Sarkar Saran, 184 
Sarkar Sharif abfld, 1S1 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 124 
Sarvapristhaisti, 251 
Sarvasena, 590 
Sarwar, 162 
Sasanadayada, 21 
Sasang goso, 320, 321 
Sassan I, 39 
Sassan V, 39 
Sassaman, 36* 39, 102 
Sassaman period, existence of poetry 
in the, 472, 473, 474 
Sassaman poetry , tlie scope and 
nature of, 470 
SaSanka Raja, 258 
Sastns, 5 

Sastn, MM G, 209, 210 
Sastn, Dr Hara Prasad 259, 261, 
270 

Satapatha Brahmana, 251, 593 , 

Quotations in the commentary of, 
599-603 

Satavahana, 211 
Sat Pak ceremony, 315, 321 
Satya Pir, cult of, 147 , poems of, 
148 

Satyaputra, 217 


Satyaputras, 23, 217, 218 
Sayyad Ahmad, 159 
Sayyad Toqbai, 159, 167 
Savy ad Hashim, 159 
Sayyads of Barah, 161 
Schlegel, Von t\ ilham, 37 
Scythia, 114 
Scythian, 10S 
Sen ul mutakherm, 189 
Semite family , 83 
Senabmdu, 116 
Sen, Dr D C , 274 
Serajuddaula, 90 
Sermdia, 114, 115 
Sett Bund Rameswai , 33 

Seven rn er (Sapta Sindhusu), 530 531, 
532, 533, views of Say ana, H 
Brnnnhofer and Dr N G Sardesai 
on, 531 , vieus of De Morgan and 
Peter Giles on, 533 
Senana, 157, 158, 159, 160 161, 

165, 167 

Shah AJam, 87, 88 

Shahbuz Khan, 160, 161 

Shah Burhan Roshm Shahid, 127 

Shah Husampur, 181 

Shahids, 126 

Shahjahan, 2b, 27, 89, 97 
Shah Nafa, tomb of, 182 
Shah Qub, 138 165, 166 
Shaikh Ah 147 

Shaikh Salim Chisti, 147 tomb of, 144 
Sham Dass, 239 
Sharistan, 37, 3S 

Sharma, Pandit Ramavtar, 124, 125 

Shashta deva, 33 

Shashta dev a III, 32 

Sheikh Asanullah, 237 

Sheikh Sahabuddm, 127 

Sheo Ram, Kmg, 97 

Sheram, Prof , 234 

Shei Shah, 116, 143, 154, 164, 

arrangements for Hindus m every 
Sarai by, 146 
Shiaism, 147 

Shigaif Kama l Wilay at, 87, 89, 92 
Shighm, 107 

Shimal Khan, 159, lbO, 165 
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footwear of Siirj a as described 
in Parana, 244, description in 
Visvakarma silpa, 245 , Visnu 
dhaimottari, 245, Agnipurann, 
246 Hatsy apurana, 240 , image of 
Sun a from Chidambaram, 247 
Sutnmtfjl, ceremoin, 321 
SuJejff alley of the, 112 
Suiama, 243 
Su\ arcasa 245 
Sy abhay ay ada, 2S9 
Svamika raja, 6S 
Sveta Parsata, 117 
Swinton, Captain, SS, 91, 92 
Sjed Ashraful Hossaim, 1S3 
Sylhet, 1S2 , Kagan, 262, 263 

T 

Tabrobane, Closes’ description of, 99 
Ta hia, 11S 
Taimur, 25 

Tajuddin Khandgah, prmce, 124, 111 

Takman of Athariaveda, 543 ff , 
birth place of, 543 original home 
of, 343 , signs and sj mploins of 
543, 344 , complications of 

seasonal types of, miscellaneous 
notes on treatment of, 545 
remarks, 545, 346 

Takman in Bilm , 51 3 
Tilamgs, 113 
Tambraparni, 177, 178 

1 amil, 63, countrj, 173, evidence, 
175, hteiature, 176 177, 17S, 

epigraphj, 176 

Tamralipta, 253 
Tamrnpaim, 217 
Tanah, 52 
Tanganas, 117 

Tangur Kuh Khan, 128, 137 
Tanjore, 175, 176, 177 

Tantric age, mfluence of Buddhist 
tantras and tantric system on 
the Hindus m the, 350 
Tiintnc practice m the reign of Firoz 
Shah, 146 

Tantnkas, the Cakras of the, 297 , 
the origination of 293 
Tantnsm bj the Hmdus 352 
Taranath, 276 


[ Tcrikh i Yousufi, 94 
Taskaras, 290, 291 

Tattva subodhim — a commentary on 
Chhandoncitti, 352 

Taj 5 ab Khan, 1 39 
Tekke 3 In dh am, 207 
Telegu roots, a study of, 636-673 
Telegn, Go 66 

Temple, Sir Richard Canne, 4, 2G7 
Terra cotta figurines, 241 
Thana, 51 

Thera ATahadeia, 21 
Then Apadana, 113 
Then Sama, 113 
Tlnan Shan mountains, 114 
Thomas Mar, 97 
Thomas, Vt J , 30S 
Thrace, 299 
Tibet, 103, 109 

Tibeto Burman tribes. 111, 112 
Tdakchand, King, 26S 
Tdanganj tomb, 143 
Timund stj le, 143 
Tira, 213 

Tlrabhukti, 212, 213 
Tirhut, 184 

Tiridates, King, edict of, 98 
lirthankan., 234 
Tirukoilur, 175 

Tissa appomtment to tlie office of 
Deputy king of, 20 diath of 21 

Tisj arnksita, 23, 24 
Ti\ arklied plates, 68, 70 
Tochan, 10S, 118 

Toda, phonetic transcription from, 
679-6S3 
Tokharas, 1 IS 
Tokhnri 119 
Tolkappiyam 217 
Tolkuppiyanar 217 
Tons, 1 13, 1 16 
gopar, 319 
Trndoki aiajra, 333 
Tranakajira, 67 
Transoviana, 10S 
Trayancore, 176 
Traji yidja, 283 
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A urahitantra, 35 1 

A’arunnsi, 21 

Varan ccremonj, 321 

Vnrandolu, 315 

Varendra Brahmins, 259 

Varendra Research Societv , 243 

VamfiSrama, 253, 294, 293 

Vasanta Vdasa, Gnjrati AIS of, 237 

A’usanti-Puja, 29G 

A'asantotsav a, 296, 297 

Vasistha, 18S 

A'asisfha and Bdiar in — Brhaddevatib 
Sarvunukramam, 511 , in Buddhist 
hteraturo, 512, in Alahubharata, 
512 

A'astundya, 79 

A'usudev a, 199, 200, 207, 20S, 210 
A usudevn, cult of, 10 
Viisudev a, King of Paundrn, 253 
Vatsjayana, 295 

Vedabhusj a the Aladhava problem m 
the, 539, 540 

Vedabhusyaharas, the Vallabhi school 
of, 535-537 

A r eda garbho, 18G 
Vedanta De^ika, 148 
A edic culturo in Bihar, 507 ff , 
Alahubharata in, 509 
A'edic Geography, 185 

Vedic interpretation and tradition, 
483 ff eight or nine schools of 
older expounders of the veda, 
490, essentials of the traditional 
method of interpretation, 492 , 
views of the Alimamsakas, 
496, 497 , findings of the Indo 
European linguistics, shortcom 
mgs of the philological methods, 
502 , the importance of the 
conventional sense of words, 
503 , present condition of A'edic 
studies, 504 , the correct in- 
terpretation of the Veda Vidya — 
its difficulties, 4SG, 487, Yaska’s 
observation on its difficulties 
488 , different interpretation of 
the mantras — observ ation of 
Saj anaeaiya, 490 

Vedicists, 287, 288, 290, 292, 296, 
297 

A'edic literature, 185 
Vedisa, 10, 19 

A'edisa AlahadevI Sakyakumarl, 19 


A’ehikudi grant of Xedunjadav an, 29 
A’enbni, 29 

A'engi Chfdukvas, 6G ' 

Venkavya, 7, 17G 

A'etravarman, Kumaramntja, 212 
A'ictona, lake, 110 
A'lctorm, Queen, 95 
Videglia Alathava, 251 

Ahdeha — its kings A’idegha Alathava, 
Xnmisapya, Janaka, 514 , their 
pnest Gotama Rahugana, 514 
A'ldhuta Puriisa, 245 
A'ldv adv allabha, Babu Basanta 
Ranjan Roj , 270 
A'ldv anmani Tarkalankar, 283 
Vidjudharas, 243 
A'ldy aranya, 553, 554 
A'lliaras, 20 
A'ljaya, 252, 254 
A'lkalpa, 75 

A'lkramaditj a II, Naravana, plates of, 
72 

A'lkramajit Deva, 45, 46 
A'lkram Deva, 45, 4G 
A'llekhanan, 78 
Vum&nna, 101 

Vmavaditja Alangalarasa, 69 
A r ira, 295 

A'lra Singha Deva, prince, 48 
ViraioJijam, 176, 178 
A r isavapati, 212 
Visnu Purana, 287, 288 
Visnu, 10 
A'lsnuraksita, 215 
A'lSvamitra, 251, 255 
Vigvamitra m Bihar, 189 ff 
A'lswamitra ka asrama, 186 
Vogel, Dr J Ph , 80 
Vrfra, 529 

w 

AVaUian, 103 
AA'akhi, 107 
Waksh, 102 

Wall Mohammad Ibn Ah, mosque of, 
182 

Warangal, Ganapatis of, 66 
AVassaf, 31 



